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I  r  would  he  ditlieuit  to  draw  t!ie  line  with  any  precision,  be- 

*  twt'oii  the  otPu'e  o!  the  historian  and  that  of  the  memoir- 
writer.  We  aeknowledi;;e  that  tliero  exists  a  distinction  of  the 
kind  to  which  the  Author  of  tliese  volumes  adverts.  ‘  It  has 

*  heeii/  she  says,  her  ^  constant  endeavour  in  the  selection  of 
‘  topics,  to  preserve  t«)  her  work  the  s^ouiiine  character  .of  Me- 
^  moirs,  hy  avoidinij^  as  much  as  possible  all  encroachments  on 
‘  the  ptK'uliar  province  of  liistory.’  We  are  much  mistaken, 
however,  if  her  readers  wiil  perceive  the  distinction  she  imat^iues 
herself  to  liave  kept.  Still  less  will  they  care  to  what  class 
her  production  is  strictly  referrihle,  so  loiis^  as  it  furnishes  an 
accession  to  their  information  relative  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresiiu"  periods  of  biUs^lish  history.  Miss  Aikin  modestly  dis¬ 
claims  all  pretensions  to  the  character  of  an  historian.  Her  work, 
indeed,  is  not  pure  history  ;  it  is  not  biography  ;  nor  <loes  it 
exact ly  answer  to  our  notion  of  that  amusing  middle  species  of 
composition  termed  memoir^  either  in  point  of  easiness  of  style,  or 
familiarity  of  detail.  There  is  occasionally  a  stifVness  and  coldness 
in  the  (  om position,  such  as  we  might  e\|H*ct  in  a  translation 
from  the  liUiin,  hut  very  remote  from  the  simple  manner  in 
which  an  original  writer  woidtl  deliver  his  narrative.  It  is  por- 
fectly  eviilent  that  the  work  has  been  compiled  from  a  dead 
mass  of  unarranged  (locumcnts,  to  which  the  writer  brouglit 
the  most  praiseworthy  diligence,  hut  no  inspiring  enthusiasm, 
and  from  which  she  must  often  have  risen  bewihlered  and 
latigucd.  QueUn  Kli/.abeth  is  her  suhjci^t,  but  she  cannot  bii 
called  her  heroine,  for  the  work  is  wholly  devoid  of  any  thing 
like  I'pip  or  drsmatic  interest.  With  all  these  deductions,  it  it  a 
public  ition  which  does  great  credit  to  the  Author,  and  which  dc- 
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serves  to  he  well  receivinl  by  General  readers,  wliom  it  will  put 
into  possession  of  more  correct  information  relalin*'  to  those 
times,  than  they  could  obtain  from  any  other  single  work.  Miss 
Aikiii  has  evidently  spared  no  pains  to  render  it  as  complete 
an  account  us  possible  of  the  domestic  transactions  and  leading 
persons  of  that  memorable  reivjn  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imputcil  to  her 
as  a  failure,  tliat  her  utmost  diligence  has  not  sutliccd  to  supply 
the  want  of  some  contemporary  annalist  like  Froissart,  or  to 
impart  to  a  series  of  historical  notices  the  sustained  interest  which 
attaches  to  the  pat^es  of  llumc. 

The  first  three  chapters  of  the  work  may  be  considered  as  in¬ 
troductory.  'I'hey  emin-ace  the  period  from  the  birth  of  FH- 
7.abeth,  in  15:13,  to  tlie  death  of  Henry  the  Fii^hth,  in  1517,  and 
are  (»ccu)>icd  almost  entirely  with  a  ra|»id  sketch  of  tlie  events 
which  tiis^raced  the  close  of  that  arbitrary  despot’s  rei^n. 
Some  of  the  circumstances  referred  to,  have  an  obviotis  bearin<^ 
upon  the  state  of  court -parties  in  tlie  ivii;n  of  Fli/.abeth  ;  but  a 
better  introduction  to  the  memoirs  of  her  court,  would  have 
Imvu  supplied  by  a  ^eudral  review  of  the  manners  and  opinions 
of  the  ai^e,  which,  without  entering  so  minutely  into  the  detail 
of  events,  would  have  tended  to  throw  more  li^ht  upon  the 
national  charaeter.  One  principal  source  of  erroneous  judge¬ 
ment  ill  estimating  the  actions  and  characters  of  a  remote 
period,  is  the  dillieulty  of  placing  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
persons  whose  habits  of  association,  and  whose  educational 
prejudices,  were  formed  under  the  disadvantageous  influence  of 
customs  and  institutions  inherited  from  a  semi-barbarous  state 
of  society.  It  is  only  by  being  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  immediately  preceding  state  of  things,  that  the  character 
of  any  period  can  fairly  be  apprt'ciated.  I'lius,  in  order  to  form  an 
im)mrtial  view  of  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  Stuarts,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  compare  their  reign  with  that  of  the 
Tudors.  In  this  way  Hume  has  succeeded  in  shewing  that 
many  of  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measures  of  the  less 
popular  reigns,  are  not  insusceptible  of  palliation.  In  like 
manner,  Flizabeth  appears  clemency  and  moderation  itself,  when 
viewed  as  coming  after  her  sister  and  her  father.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  popularity  of  her  government,  is  a  satisfactory  evi¬ 
dence  that  her  conduct  offered  no  violence  to  established 
opinions.  Her  mind  was  lumfcctly  equal  to  her  circumstances, 
and  fully  kept  pace  with  tlie  jirogress  of  the  age.  It  was  tlia 
cajiital  fault  of  her  successors,  that  they  disregarded  the  revo¬ 
lutions  which  were  taking  place  in  the  political  and  religious 
opinions  of  mankind  ;  that  they  fell  behind  in  the  march  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  that  in  the  prosecution  of  measures  less  violent  than 
bad  been  frequently  had  recourse  to  by  former  asserters  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  they  in  reality  were  guilty  of  greater  outrages, 
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they  were  (loins:  more  violence  to  society,  and  were  provoking^ 
a  eontiu  t  nliicli  shook  the  throne  to  its  very  base. 

Kiixa belli  may  be  considered  as  the  last  absolute  monarch 
tint  swayed  the  English  sceptre.  Her  successor  had,  indeed, 
quite  ns  liii*:h  notions  of  his  Divine  prerogative,  but  he  had  been 
more  accustomed  to  submit  to  its  practical  limitation,  and  he 
felt  less  stroiiij:  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly  acquired  rii;hts.  He 
condescended  to  nrc:ue  with  his  subjects  upon  his  claims  as  a 
kinj;,  thus  tacitly  admitting:  in  some  decree  the  sovereii^nty  of 
i)))inion.  The  charm  which  had  so  long  bound  up  the  minds  of 
men  of  all  ranks  and  parties,  in  a  sentiment  of  romantic  loyalty  to 
their  illustrious  queen,  making  every  subject  a  courtier,  and  every 
courtier,  in  profession  ut  least,  a  suitor  and  a  slave,  was  now  at 
once  dissoivcti  ;  the  inheritor  of  all  that  duteous  fealty  was  by 
far  too  repulsive  an  oljjcct  for  idolatry.  When  matters  came  to  be 
fairly  reasoned  upon,  King  J  ames  found  among  his  subjects  men 
who  were  quite  bis  equals  in  logic,  and  not  less  deeply  versed  in 
his  favomite  srienc*^ — theology.  As  the  Commons  rose  into 
iinportancc,  lhes[»irit  of  freedom  more  and  more  deve!o|)ed  itself, 
us  the  oIVspring  of  enlightened  opinion,,  till  at  length,  in  the 
reign  of  his  unfortunate  son,  that  spirit  nc(piired  the  f«>rce  of 
an  I  iVu'ieiil  principle  of  resistance,  and  laid  (he  foundation  of  our 
preMMit  constitiitionul  rights. 

'I'be  chaiU4  tei  of  Elizabeth  has  never  as  yet  been  done  full 
justice  to,  us  a  su!#jv*ct  of  philosophical  hiograjdiy.  The  same 
iiiiV  l>e  said  ol  some  of  the  more  extraordinary  of  the  per- 
son:ig*  s  conipo.>iiig  her  court.  'I'lio  Author  of  these  Metiunrs 
docs  not  att4‘Mipt  to  su|)ply  this  delicicney,  and  it  is  due  to  her 
to  ad(i  th..u  h(*r  work  is  free  from  all  ailectation  of  )diilosophizing. 
SonoliiiHS  a  sentence  e>capes  her,  which  goes  beyond  tlie 
caulioiH  staJiMiienl  of  fuel,  to  which  she  for  the  most  jiart  con¬ 
fines  hersj  lf;  as,  for  instaiuv,  when  she  takes  occasion  of  iho 
becpifsi  m.w'ie  «»i’  the  crown  !>>  EiUvjrd  VI.  to  his  cousin  Lady 
Jane  iiiey,  to  insinuate  an  opinion,  that  this  act  indicatetl  in  iho 
youtlifid  monarch,  ^  a  character  eipially  cold  and  feeble.*  But 
in  general  she  is  sparing  of  reflections,  and  avoids  as  much  as 
possible  ail  soits  of  discussion. 

1  here  is  no  part  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  which  excites  so 
roiiiaiuie  an  interest,  us  that  period  dining  which  she  continued 
with  such  tidmi.ahle  fortitude  and  discretion,  to  sustain  the  per¬ 
secution  of  her  jealous  and  sanguinary  sister.  The  firmness  of 
niind  and  strength  of  judgement  by  which  she  was  afterwards 
*0  highly  distinguished,  were  very  remarkably  displayed  at  a  still 
earlitT  period.  When  overtures  were  repeatedly  made  by  foreign 
princes,  to  obtain  the  honour  of  her  hand,  she  could  never  be  pre« 
vailtsl  upon  to  afford  the  smallest  encouragement  to  their  ad¬ 
dresses,  aware,  apparently,  that  to  accept  of  au  alliance  whicb 
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vrould  carry  her  out  of  the  kingdom,  would  hazard  (he  loss  of  her 
Hucccftsiuii  to  the  Kn^Ush  crown,  *  a  splendid  revtM  sion,*  which, 
we  an^  told,  was  ‘  never  absent  from  her  thoughts.*  We  are  lerl 
by  many  traits  of  conduct,  to  j^ive  the  youn^  Princess  credit  for 
beinf^  a  politician  niueli  above  her  years  ;  and  although  this 
compliment  to  her  sagacity  involvt's  some  slic^ht  diminution  of 
the  tender  interest  we  arc  disposed  to  feel  for  her  as  a  helpless, 
unproteeUsl  maiden,  and  leaves  room  for  suspicion  as  to  her 
perfect  arllessness  of  motive  in  some  of  her  recorded  excla¬ 
mations  and  her  very  politic  conduct  on  all  occasions,  it  quite 
consists  with  the  indications  which  she  gave  of  a  character  in 
every  respect  extraordinary,  and  especially  extra-feminine.  If 
her  intercourse  with  the  lonl-adiniral  had  really  any  secret 
culpability  attached  to  it,  it  would  not  he  one  of  the  least  sur¬ 
prising  proofs  of  her  address  and  caution,  that,  young  as  she 
was,  she  could  succeed  so  perfectly  in  hatliing  the  utmost  dex¬ 
terity  of  those  who  examineii  her,  and  that  not  a  single  circum¬ 
stance  could  be  laid  hold  of  to  verily  the  suspicions  of  his 
enemies.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  had  conceived 
for  Seymour  sentiments  of  tender  attachment ;  but  whether,  in 
listening  to  his  addresses,  she'  was  inlluenced  most  by  ]mssion, 
or  by  policy,  is,  we  think,  very  doubtful.  His  fall,  while  it  may 
be  considered  as  extricating  her  from  a  perilous  connexion, 
served,  togetlier  with  the  disgrace  and  danger  in  which  she  had 
found  herself  involved,  to  afford  Elizabeth  a  lesson  which  was 
evidently  not  lost  upon  her. 

•  Tlie  almost  total  silence  of  history  respecting  her  during  the 
remainder  of  her  brothcr’a  reign,  affords  satisfactory  indication  of  the 
axtreme  caution  with  which  she  now’  conducted  herself.’ 

She  s€jems  now  to  have  devoted  herself  chielly  to  classical 
studies.  The  following  account  of  her  proficiency  is  given  by 
her  jireceptor,  Roger  Ascham,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sturmius. 

‘  Never  was  the  nobility  of  England  more  lettered  than  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Our  illustrious  King  Edward,  in  talent,  industry,  perseverance, 
and  erudition,  surpasses  both  liis  own  years,  and  the  belief  of  men.— 
Niimhrrless  honourable  ladies  of  the  present  time  surpass  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  every  kind  of  learning.  Ilut  amongst 
them  all,  my  illustrious  mistress,  the  lady  Elizabeth,  sliincs  like  a 
st.nr,  excelling  them  more  by  the  splendor  of  lier  virtues  and  her  learn¬ 
ing,  than  by  the  glory  of  her  royal  birth.  In  the  variety  of  her  com- 
nicndahlc  qualities,  1  am  less  perplexed  to  find  matter  for  the  highest 
panegyric,  than  to  circumscribe  that  panegyric  within  just  bounds. 
Vet  1  shall  mention  nothing  respecting  her  but  what  has  come  under 
iny  own  observation. 

•  For  two  years  she  pursued  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  under 
niy  tuition  ;  but  the  foundations  of  her  knowledge  in  both  languigef 
were  laid  by  the  diligeut  instruction  of  William  Grindal,  my  late  be- 
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lo'cil  friend,  and  seven  years  my  pupil  in  clasiical  learning  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  From  this  university  he  was  summoned  hy  John  Choke,  to 
court,  where  he  soon  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  tliis  lady. 
After  some  years,  when  through  her  native  genius,  aided  hy  the  eflorls 
of  so  excellent  a  master,  she  nnd  made  a  great  progress  in  learning, 
and  Grindal,  by  his  merit  and  the  favor  of  his  mistress,  might  have 
aspired  to  high  dignities,  he  was  snatched  away  hy  a  sudden  illness, 
leaving  a  greater  miss  of  himself  in  the  court  than  1  remember  any 
other  to  have  done  there  many  years. 

‘  I  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  office ;  and  the  work  which 
he  had  so  happily  begun,  without  my  assistance  indeed,  but  not  w'iih- 
oiit  some  counsels  of  mine,  I  diligently  laboured  to  complete. 

‘  Tlie  lady  Kli/abeth  has  accomplished  lier  sixieenth  year ;  and  so 
much  solidity  of  understanding,  such  courtesy  united  with  di^^ity, 
have  never  been  observed  at  so  early  an  age.  She  has  the  most  ar¬ 
dent  love  of  true  religion,  and  of  the  best  kind  of  literature.  The 
constitution  of  her  mind  is  exempt  from  female  weakness,  and  she  is 
endued  with  a  masculine  power  or  application.  No  apprehension  can 
be  quicker  than  her's,  no  memory  more  retentive.  French  and  Ita¬ 
lian  she  speaks  like  English;  Latin,  with  fluency,  propriety,  and 
judgement ;  she  also  spoke  Grt^ek  with  me,  fremiently,  willingly,  and 
moderately  well.  Nothing  can  be  more  elegant  tiian  her  liand-writing, 
w  hether  in  the  Greek  or  Homan  character.  In  music  she  is  very 
skilful,  but  does  not  greatly  delight.  With  respect  to  personal  deco¬ 
ration,  she  greatly  prefers  a  simple  elegance  to  shew  and  splendor,  so 
despising  the  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair  and  of  wearing  of 
gold,  that  in  the  whole  manner  of  ner  life  she  rather  resembles  Hip- 
polyta  than  Phaedra. 

*  She  read  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  Cicero,  and  a  great  part  of 
Livy ;  from  these  two  authors,  indeed,  her  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language  has  been  almost  exclusively  derived.  The  beginning  of  the 
day  was  alw'ays  devoted  by  her  to  the  New  Testament  in  Grcmc,  after 
which  she  read  select  orations  of  Isocrates  and  the  tragedies  of  So¬ 
phocles,  wliich  1  judged  best  adapted  to  supply  her  tongue  with  the 
purest  diction,  her  mind  witli  the  most  excellent  precepts,  and  her 
exalted  station  with  a  defence  against  the  utmost  power  of  fortune. 
I'or  her  religious  instruction,  drew  first  from  ike  fountains  of 
Scripture,  and  afterwards  from  St.  Cyprian,  the  **  Common-places*'  of 
Melancthon,  and  similar  works  which  convey  pure  doctrine  in  elegant 
language.  In  every  kind  of  writing,  she  readily  detected  any  ill- 
adapted  or  far-fetched  expression.  She  could  not  bear  those  feeble 
imitators  of  Erasmus  who  bind  the  Latin  language  in  the  fetters  of 
miserable  proverbs ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  approved  a  style  chaste 
in  its  propriety,  and  beautiful  by  perspicuity,  ana  she  greatly  admired 
metaphors,  when  not  too  violent,  and  antitneses  when  just,  and  hap- 

e  opposed.  By  a  diligent  attention  to  these  particulars,  her  cars 
sme  so  practised  and  so  nice,  that  there  was  nothing  in  Greek, 
Latin,  or  English,  prose  or  verse,  which,  according  to  its  merits  or 
defects,  she  did  nol  either  reject  with  diisgust,  or  receive  with  the 
highest  delight.* 
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Asthanrs  nMiiaiks  on  the  modest  siin|dit‘ity  of  FJizaheth’s 
dri'ss  and  appearance  at  this  period,  are  continued  hy  tin*  testi¬ 
mony  of  lady  Jane’s  tutor,  Ayhner,  aflerwanh;  Kishop  of  Ivni- 
don.  In  his  work  entitled  “  A  Harbour  for  Faitiiful  Subjects,” 
he  thus  speaks  of  her  : 

*  The  king  left  her  rich  cloaths  and  jewels;  and  I  knew  it  to  be 
true  that  in  seven  years  after  her  father’s  death,  she  never  in  all  that 
time  looked  upon  that  rich  attire  and  precious  jewels  but  once,  and 
that  against  her  will.  And  that  there  never  came  gold  or  stone  upon 
her  head,  till  her  sister  forced  her  tn  lay  otf  her  former  soluTuess,  and 
bear  her  company  in  her  glittering  gayness.  And  then  she  so  wore  it,  as 
every  man  might  see  thather  body  carried  thatwliich  her  heart  misliked. 

1  am  sure  that  her  maidenly  apparel,  which  she  used  in  king  Edward’s 
time,  made  the  noblemen’s  daughters  and  wives  to  be  nshatned  to  be 
dressed  and  painted  like  peacocks;  being  more  moved  with  her  most 
virluou>  example  than  with  all  that  ever  I ’aid  or  I’eier  wrote  touch¬ 
ing  tiiat  matter.  Yen,  this  1  know,  that  a  great  man’s  daughter  (lady  | 
Jane  Circy)  receiving  from  lady  Mary  before  she  was  queen,  goi>d  ^ 
apparel  of  tinsel,  cloth  of  gold  and  velvet,  laid  on  with  parchment  lace  j 
of  gold,  when  she  saw  it,  said,  “  What  shall  1  do  with  it  “  Marry,”  j 
said  a  gentlewoman,  ”  wear  it.”  Nay,”  quoth  she,  ”  t!iar  were  a  j 
shame,  to  follow  my  lady  Mary  'against  (lod’s  won!,  and  leave  my 
lady  Llizaheth  which  followeth  God’s  word.”  And  when  ail  the 
ladies  at  the  coming  of  the  Scot’s  queen  dowager,  Mary  of  (iuisc, 

fshe  who  visited  England  in  Edward’s  time,)  went  with  their  hair 
irownsed,  curled,  and  double  curled,  she  altered  nothing,  but  kept 
her  old  maidenly  sliamefaeedness.’ 

Miss  .\ikin  states,  that  theie  exists  a  print  from  a  ))ortrait  of 
her  when  young,  in  which  tiie  hair  is  without  a  siiigl.!  ornament, 
and  the  whole  dress  remarkahly  simple.  The  fact  is  rather 
curious,  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  inoidiiiato  love  of 
dress  which  she  afterwards  displayed  ;  yet  both  the  simple  style 
hy  which  she  charmed  her  grave  jireceplors  in  ilie  bloom  and 
freshness  of  youth,  uiid  the  more  splendid  attire  hy  which  she 
nought  to  set  oft’  lier  person  in  the  eyes  of  her  courtiers,  when 
her  natural  ehaiins  were  failinij,  might  equally  consist  with 
womanly  vanity  and  with  policy.  Or  if  we  give  her  credit  for  being 
actuated  hy  any  deference  to  St.  Paul  in  the  severity  of  her 
inaidi  niy  attire,  it  would  he  far  from  extraordinary  that  a  young 
recluse,  intent  iijion  studies  in  which  she  took  an  enthusiastic 
ilclight,  should  led  no  wish  to  indulge  in  her  dress,  in  a  useless 
display,  ill  accordant  with  the  seholaiitic  character  she  had  as¬ 
sumed. 


It  appears  that  Elizabeth,  as  the  king’s  sister,  attained,  to- 
wanls  the  clo.‘!C  of  the  short  reign  of  Kd  wai  d,  a  high  degree  of 
ronsideration,  and  began  to  assume  a  grt'at  state  in  her  public 
appearances.  On  the  death  of  the  king,  having  eluded  the  stra- 
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tisrcm  by  wlitcU  the  persons  of  both  the  royal  sisters*  were 
meant  to  tie  Mecure(l«  she  was  waited  upon  by  inessen^rs  from 
Norihufiiberlaiid,  who  apprized  her  of  the  aceession  of  the  lady 
Jane,  and  proposed  to  her  to  resign  her  own  title  to  the  crown 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money  and  certain  lands. 

‘  Elizahetli  wisely  and  courageously  repiieil,  that  her  elder  sister 
was  Hr>t  to  he  agreetl  with,  during  whose  life-time  she,  for  her  part, 
cooKi  claim  no  right  at  all.  And,  determined  to  make  common 
cauie  wtiii  Mary  against  their  common  enemies,  she  equipped  with 
all  speed  a  body  of  u  thousand  horse,  at  the  head  of  which  she  went 
furt!i  to  meet  her  sister  on  her  approach  to  London.  The  event 
qui'jkly  proved  that  she  had  taken  the  right  part.’ 

'I'tie  universal  detestation  in  which  Northumberland  was  held 
by  the  stiil  p  iwt^rriil  n()bi!ily,  as  well  us  by  the  jieople  at  large, 
cjii  iLiue  account  for  the  unanimity  with  which  the  accession  of 
31  ary,  agreeably  to  the  testamentary  provision  of  king  Henry, 
was  ass<Miie<l  to  liy  all  parties,  lulizubeth  for  some  days  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  from  the  queen,  marks  of  cither  well-feigned 
ulVeetion,  or  of  a  temporary  sense  of  gratitude. 

*  In  the  splendid  procession  which  attended  her  majesty  from  the 
Tower  to  VVhitehall  previously  to  her  coronation  on  October  ist. 
15  id,  the  royal  chariot,  sumptuously  covered  with  cloth  of  tissue,  and 
drawn  hy  six  hor>es  with  trappings  of  the  same  material,  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  another,  likewise  drawn  hy  six  horses  and  covered 
with  cloth  of  silver,  in  which  sat  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  lady 
Anne  of  (•levos,  who  took  place  in  the  ceremony  as  the  adopted  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.’ 

Hut  it  was  not  long  before  the  rancorous  jealousy  witli  wliicli 
the  daughter  of  Anne  Holeyn  was  naturally  regarded  by  ii 
woman  of  Mary’s  intolerant  creed  and  cruel  temper,  was  revived 
in  all  its  force.  The  first  occasion  of  its  breaking  out  into  ojien 
animosity,  was  sutlicient  to  have  tried  the  temper  of  a  princess  of 
real  magnanimity.  In  tlie  marked  preference  for  her  sister,  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  accoin|>lislicd  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonsliire,  her  kins¬ 
man,  whom  the  voice  of  the  nation  recommended  to  her  as  the  part¬ 
ner  of  her  throne,  Mary  experienced  a  severe  disappointment,  both 
of  her  pride  and  her  atfections,  which  needed  not  Hlizabeth’s  firm 
adherence  to  the  relornied  religion,  to  exasperate  it  to  the  pilch 
of  a  malignant  resentment.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance  in 
which  she  was  doomed  to  behold  in  lier  sister  a  dreaded  rival. 
The  manners  and  accomplishments  of  Elizabeth  had  begun  to 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  young  nobility,  and  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  nation,  while  the  sovereign  was  soon  made  to  feel  her 
own  un|H)pnlarity.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Elizabeth  was 
gUd  to  obtain  leave  of  absence  from  court,  upon  tlie  condition  of 
submittiog  to  the  superintendence  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  and 
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Hir  John  Gnfi^e,  ts  nfficcTs  of  her  hoiisehohl ;  and  thus  uiu1«t 
slic  retired  to  her  house  at  Ashrid^e,  in  Buckin^hainsliin 
She  did  not  Ion"  enjoy  her  seclusion.  In  <‘ousec|in’nce  of  M  )iit*s 
ridiellioii,  .-'lie  uj;uin  hecMine  the  ol»je(:t  of  suspicion  and  jealousy, 
and  was  peremptorily  snmnioiied  from  a  sick  cliamhcr  in  the 
nijfht,  to  nnderu^o  an  eNaminution  before  the  priw  council. 

‘  So  extreme  was  her  sickness,  aggravated  douhtiess  by  terror  and 
dejection,  that  her  stern  conductors  Ibnnd  llieinselves  obligt  d  to  allow 
her  no  lens  than  tour  night’s  rest  in  a  jouim'V  of  only  twenty-nine 
miles.  Between  Highgate  and  London  her  spii its  were  cheeicdby 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  rode  out  to  meet  her, 
as  a  public  testimony  of  their  sympathy  and  att.ieinm'nt  ;  and  as  she 
proceeded,  the  geneiul  feeling  was  further  manifested  hy  crowds  of 
people  lining  the  waysides,  who  flocked  anxiously  about  her  litter, 
weeping  and  bewailing  her  aloud.  A  inunnscript  chroniele  of  the 
time  de.scribes  her  passage  on  this  oecasion  through  Smithheld  and 
Fleet-street,  in  a  litter  open  on  both  sides,  with  a  hundred  “  velvet 
coats’*  after  her,  and  a  hunilred  otheis  ‘‘  in  coats  of  fme  red  guarded 
with  velvet  ;**  and  with  this  train  she  passeil  through  the  ipieen*s 
gurden  to  the  court.’ 

An  no  charge  against  (he  royal  prisoner  eoubi  he  substan¬ 
tiated,  slie  was  in  al)oiit  a  fortnight  permitted  to  return  to  her 
own  mansion,  but  was  again  taken  into  custody  shortly  after,  in 
cunsec|U(‘nce  of  a  fabricated  rt*poi  (,  and  privately  cominiiti'il  to 
the  'Lower.  'Fhc  following  characteristic  anecilotcs  innst  not  he 
passed  over. 

‘  On  reaching  her  melancholy  place  of  destination,  she  long  refused 
to  land  at  'fraitor’s  gate;  and  when  the  uncourleou*'  nohleinan  de- 
clariul  “  that  she  should  not  choose,'*  otfering  her,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  his  cloak  to  protect  her  from  the  rain,  she  retaine*!  enough 
of  her  high  spirit  tt>  pul  it  fri)in  her  with  “  a  g(K)d  dash.”  As  she  set 
her  foot  on  the  ill-oineued  stairs,  she  said,  “  llert*  hmdeth  as  true  a* 
subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these  stairs  ;  and  before 
thee,  U  litul !  1  speak  it,  having  no  other  friends  hut  riiee  alone.** 

*  On  seeing  a  number  of  wanlers  and  other  attendants  drawn  out 
in  order,  she  asked,  ”  What  incanelh  this  ?”  Some  one  answered, 
that  it  was  customary  on  receiving  a  prisoner.  “  If  it  he,”  said  slie, 
•*  1  beseech  you  that  for  my  cause  they  may  he  iliMuissed.”  Imme¬ 
diately  the  poor  men  kneiied  down  and  prayeil  (iod  to  pre.serve  her; 
for  which  action  they  all  lost  their  plat  es  the  next  dav. 

*  (toing  a  little  further,  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  to  rest  herself ; 
uiul  the  lieutenant  urging  her  to  rise  and  come  in  out  of  the  cold  and 
wet,  she  answered,  “  Better  silting  here  than  in  a  worse  place,  for 
(iod  know  eth  w  hither  you  bring  me.**  On  hearing  tlirsc  words  her  gen¬ 
tleman  usher  wept,  for  which  she  reproved  him;  telling  him  he  ought 
r.ilhcr  to  he  her  comforter,  espeeiaily  since  she  knew  her  own  truth  to 
he  such,  that  no  man  should  have  cause  to  w  eep  tor  her.  'fhen  rising, 
she  entered  the  prison,  and  its  gloomy  doors  were  locked  and  bolted 
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on  bcr.  Shocked  and  dismayed,  but  still  rcsistinir  the  weakness  of 
unavailiap  lainentalion,  she  called  for  her  hook,  and  devoutly  prayeil 
that  she  might  build  her  house  upon  the  rock.’ 

'l‘he  ("atholic  party,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  iJ.irdiner,  then 
chnncellor  ainl  prime  minister,  tried  every  art  in  ortler  to  keep 
up  the  opinion  that  the  IVmcess  was  implical<*d  in  the  recent  flis- 
lurh.mces,  as  a  pretext  for  detainioii:  ln*r  a  close  prisoin  r,  while 
her  confinement  was  rendered  as  irk'*ome  and  coinhuilt^ss  as 
possible.  She  was  not  allowed  to  take  exerci't*  in  the  royal 
apartments  fill  her  health  hatl  visibly  heg:uii  to  decime,  and  then 
only  under  the  inspection  of  the  eonstahleid’  the  'I'ower  and  the 
lord-cliamberlain.  ^lass  was  re&^ularly  performed  in  her  apart¬ 
ment,  to  which  she  submitted  without  coniphrmin^.  At  Iciijrth, 
after  a  close  imprisonment  for  three  months,  she  wjh  removed, 
still  as  a  captive,  under  the  coininct  of  Sir  Henry  He»l<lin"fic!d 
and  his  troop,  to  tltc  (pieen’s  |mlacc  at  Kicliimmd,  wImmi*  sh  •  was 
surpriseil  by  an  olVer  of  immetliate  liberty,  mi  condiiioii  of  her 
acceptins^  the  hand  of  the  dnkc  of  Savoy.  It  eertainly  disjitayed 
no  ouiiivary  eonrat^e  and  hrmiiess  to  refuse  sucii  an  opportnnitv 
of  t'sca[Mn"  from  thrahlom,  and  a  perseentioo  wiii(;li  thnMtcin*d 
even  her  life  ;  hut  Klizaheth  had  the  ptMictratinn  to  ih‘t(*<‘t  the 
ohjeet  of  the  insidious  proposal,  which  held  out  to  her  only  an 
iionourahlc  hanishment  under  the  name  of  inairiag^c,  and  site 
met  the  overture  with  a  modest  hut  deeided  neijjitivf».  Orders 
were  i^iveii  for  her  immediate  removal  to  Heddini^fndd's  hoii-e  at 
Woodstock,  wlieie  she  remained  in  strict  custody  till  the  close 
of  the  year  1554,  when,  together  with  the  carl  of  Devonshire, 
and  all  the  survivinj?;  prisoners  committed  on  the  account  cither  of 
the  proelamution  of  Lady  Jane  Circy,  or  of  the  insurree'ion  of 
Wyatjshe  was  libcr.ited  at  the  intercession  of  king;  Philip  ;  hut 
she  was  not  sufterod  to  reside  in  a  house  of  her  own,  to  tlic  end 
of  the,  reii'ii,  without  a«'i  inspector  of  her  conduct.  A  sort  of  re- 
eoiiciliatioii,  however,  took  place  hetween  the  (^neeii  and  her 
sister,  at  an  interview  to  which  she  was  unexptM  tedly  snm- 
nioned  by  torch  lis^ht,  at  the  close  of  which  Mary  put  upon  her 
finger,  as  a  picilge  of  amity,'  a  ring  worth  seven  hundred  crowns. 
After  this,  she  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  prisoner,  except  that 
her  place  of  residence  was  prcsciihcd,  and  that  Sir  'rimmas 
Pope  continued  to  nVidc  with  her  by  royal  a|q>ointment.  She 
jM'rinanently  established  herself  at  tlic  palace  of  Hatfield  in 
lierlfordshire,  where  she  resumed,  umler  Ascham,  her  applica¬ 
tion  to  classical  literature.  Here,  in  the  spring  of  1557,  she 
was  honoured  by  a  royal  visit,  circuinstanees  having  prodnciMl  & 
cordiality  of  h^eli ng  and  a  fretpieney  of  intercourse  between  (he 
sisters  which  had  never  before  existed.  'I’lie  death  of  (i  irdiner 
Imd  favoured  this  change ;  and  Philip's  neglivt  and  eoldiicss, 
while  it  presented  a  new  object  of  reseiument  to  the  iiiMiilteil 
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ytu*€n,  jirrnied  to  reduce  her  to  repose  lor  consolation  in  Eliza 
brill,  as  almost  the  only  beiny;  to  whom  whatsm^ver  remained  of 
the  instinct  of  uHi^ction  could  attach  itself.  Deserted  by  her 
husbaiiil,  hated  by  her  subjects,  her  treasury  exhausted  by  un- 
successfal  wars,  the  unhappy  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Arra^on 
was  seen  druopini^  in  premature  old  0^*0,  and  alter  a  liiii'erini^ 
illness  sunk  unlamented  into  the  grave,  in  her  forty- fourth  year. 
^  «*f,  if  strict  justice  were  done  to  Mary,  if  proper  allowances 
weie  ma<le  for  the  influence  of  her  religious  tenets,  endeared 
and  sanctified  to  her  by  the  wrongs  of  lier  mother  as  well  as  by 
her  own  early  inortilications  and  sutFerings  on  account  of  her 
resolute  adherence  to  the  ancient  faith  ;  if  priestly  ascendency 
be  admitied  to  form  some  extenuation  of  her  entrusting  the  ad* 
ministration  of  her  go> eminent  to  such  fiends  as  Gardiner,  her 
prime  minister,  and  the  still  more  brutal  Donner ;  if  tliese  cir* 
1'iimstanci‘s,  toge  her  with  the  influence  long  exerted  over  her 
by  Philip,  he  taken  into  account,  her  conduct  would  not  perhaps 
appear  to  entitle  her  more  destnvedly  than  her  sister  to  the 
appellation  of  a  tyrant  and  a  persecutor.  Kllzaheth  had  iiidicr 
cliiiraeter  1*01  b*ss  of  the  'rudor  than  Mary  ;  tlic  tliilereiu-e  lay 
chi«dly  ill  the  suinnior  strength  of ‘her  intelh'Cl  and  her  wiser 
couneils.  Her  notion^,  and  her  heliaviour  on  many  occasions, 
wcie  to  till*  lull  as  arbitrary  ;  and  towards  the  Puritans  she  ilis- 
covereil  un  intolerance  and  a  cruelty  wliicli  have  furnished  a  very 
fair  subject  td  n  tort  to  Uomuii  (Catholic  historians.  If  fewer  vic¬ 
tims  were  brought  to  the  slake,  it  was  only  because  oppression 
bail  heroine  more  politic  ;  the  prisons  were  filled  with  conscien¬ 
tious  sutli  rers  dimmed  to  a  more  lingering  marty  rdom,  and 
thousaiiils  were  ruined  in  ])lare  of  the  humireds  who  in  IMary’s 
time  met  at  once  a  fiery  iliMth.  A  further  aggravation  also 
distingui^heil  the  acts  of  Kli/.aheth.  Clary’s  object  was  doubt¬ 
less  to  establish  what  she  consiilerod  as  the  only  true  religion, 
the  ancient  faith  of  the  country,  and  to  extirpate  a  moilern 
heresy  ;  hers  w  as  the  fury  of  a  priest- led  bigot :  hut  Eli/abetli 
bad  no  such  pretence  for  pcrstH‘utiiig  Protestants  who  dilFered 
from  the  newly  estaldishcd  church  only  on  matters  of  discipline; 
her  object  was  not  so  much  to  defend  the  faith,  as  her  own  su¬ 
premacy  ;  hers  was  tho'pure  intolerance  of  a  tyrant. 

It  is  now  that  we  properly  enter  upon  the  Memoirs  of  the 
(\)urt  of  Elizabeth,  hut  oiir  notice  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  work  must  be  more  brief.  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of 
her  own  accession  without  any  unbecoming  signs  of  exultation. 
It  was  an  event  which  she  had  long  steadily  contemplated,  and 
for  which  she  was  fully  prepared.  The  following  anecdote  ii 
given  from  the  Frngmeiita  Regalia. 

*  Falling  on  her  knees,  after  a  good  time  of  respiration,  she  uttered 
.this  verse  of  the  Fsalms ;  A  Doniino  factum  csi  utud,  ei  est  miraBili 
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oculis  nost^isi  T\hicli  to  this  clay  we  hnil  on  the  stamp  of  her  gold; 
nilli  this  on  her  silver,  Posui  Di'um  adjulorcm  mtum,* 

tin  the  third  day  utter  her  accession,  slie  held  at  ll.it^eld  her 
first  privy  eoiine»l,  at  which  she  <lcc!ari*d  Sir  William  (^*cil  her 
princip.d  secret .i:  y  of  state,  *  a  happy  omen  for  tin*  Prottvstuni 
*  cause.’  Dnriiiu^  (he  time  of  Elixaooth’.s  hilvcrsity,  he  lia<l 
iiiuinlained  with  her  a  secret  and  iinlinjte  corfospnud'Mcv,  anil 
had  fro(picut!y  assisted  her  with  his  saloi.iry  cnnoseK  ;  counsels 
from  which  his  royal  m»stri*ss  had  the  >;oo  i  forUiiic  dai  iiiix  fully 
years  to  reap  the  most  essential  a«lvahtujj*  s,  ami  to  whicdi  may 
he  attriluited,  in  a  :;ieat  measure,  the  distinguished  uiMtom  of 
her  policy,  and  the  splendour  of  her  reitru.  \  less  jutlicions  and 
far  h^s  fortunate  a]>))ointni(mt  was  that  of  lord  Uohert  Dudley  to 
the  otlicc  of  master  uf  the  horse.  Her  public  entry  into  ijondoii 
was  one  of  the  most  y^or^eous  spectacles  tli.it  had  ever  bc<*ii  ex- 
hiliitcd.  The  ^ood  citi/.ens  had  scarceiy  known  how'  to  eoiitaiii 
their  joy  at  the  news  of  her  acct  ssion  ;  the  bells  w(»re  set  riiii^in^, 
bonfires  were  kindled,  and  on  the  followiiii;  Sunday  Te  Deorn 
was  siin*^  ill  the  cliiirclies.  Busy  now  were  the  preparations 
made  upiinsl  the  solemn  day  of  her  emronation. 

*  Hcrinajosty  w’as  lirst  to  be  comlucted  from  her  palace  in  West- 
minuter  to  the  royal  apartments  in  the  Tower  ;  and  a  splendid  water 
procession  was  appointed  for  the  purpose.  .\t  this  period,  when  the 
streets  were  narrow  and  ilUpuvcd,  the  rords  had,  and  the  luxury  of 
close  carriages  unknowm,  the  Thames  was  the  great  thoroughfare  of 
the  nietropoiiii.  The  old  palaec  of  VW'stminsier,  as  w^dl  ns  those  of 
Uichmoiul  and  Greenwich,  the  favorite  summer  residences  of  the 
Tudor  princes,  stood  on  its  banks,  and  the  court  passed  Irom  one  to 
the  other  in  barges.  The  nohiliiy  were  beginning  to  occupy  with 
their  mansions  and  gardens  the  space  between  the  Strand  and  the 
water,  and  it  bad  become  a  reigning  folly  amongst  them  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  splendor  of  ilieir  barges  and  ol  the  liveries  of  the 
rowers,  who  were  ail  distinguished  by  the  crests  or  budges  of  tlieir 
lords. 

‘  The  corporation  and  trading  companies  of  London  possessed,  at 
now,  their  state-barges  enriched  with  carved  and  gilded  figures  and 

decked  and  trimmed  with  targets  and  banners  of  their  misleries.** 

‘  On  the  ll^th  of  .lunuary,  1.5511,  these  were  all  drawn  forth  in  grand 
nrray ;  and  to  enliven  the  pomp,  “  the  bachelor’s  barge  of  the  lord- 
mayor’s  coisipany^  to  wit  the  mercers,  had  their  barge  with  a  f(fut 
trimmed  with  three  tops  an  1  artillery  n-board.  gallantly  appointed  to 
wait  upon  them,  shooting  off  lustily  as  they  went,  with  great  and  plea¬ 
sant  melody  of  instruments,  which  ployed  in  most  sweet  and  heavenly 
manner.”  In  this  state  they  rowed  up  to  Wesiininster  and  attended 
her  n»ajcsiy  with  the  royal  b.irges  back  to  the  'l\>wer. 

‘  Her  passage  through  the  city  took  place  two  days  after. 

‘  She  is5ued  forth  drawn  in  a  sumptuous  chariot,  preceded  by  trum- 
petm  and  heralds  in  their  cout-amiour  and  *•  most  honorably  accom- 
pinied  as  well  with  gentlemen,  barons,  and  other  the  nobility  of  this 
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roalni,  ft9  uUo  with  a  notable  train  of  gooiUy  and  beautiful  ladieit 
lifhly  appointed.*'  'I'he  ladies  were  on  horseback,  and  both  they 
and  the  lords  were  habited  in  crimson  velvet,  with  which  their  horses 
were  alM>  trapped.  Let  it  be  remarked  by  tlte  way,  that  the  retinue 
of  fair  e(pie>ti  lans  eonsLuitly  attendant  on  the  person  of  the  maiden 
(]ut  en  in  all  her  public  appearances,  w  as  a  circumstance  of  prodigious 
cifect ;  the  goi.;eousness  of  royal  pomp  was  thus  heightened,  and  tt 
the  .'ame  time  rendered  more  umial)le  and  attractive  by  the  alliance  of 
ur.ice  u!ul  beauty  ;  and  a  romantic  kind  of  charm,  coniparablc  to  that 
which  ^ei7.es  the  inutuinatiun  in  the  splendid  fictions  of  chivalry,  was 
cast  over  the  licarlless  parade  of  courtly  ceremonial. 

‘  It  was  a  \ery  iliH'erent  spirit,  however,  from  that  of  romance  or  of 
knigiK-errantry,  which  inspired  the  bosoms  of  the  citizens  whose  ac¬ 
clamations  now  rent  the  air  on  her  approach.  They  beheld  in  the 
prince.v'.  whom  they  welcomed  the  daughter  of  Uiat  Henry  who  had 
reileemeii  the  land  from  papal  tyranny  and  extortion;  the  sister  of 
that  young  and  godly  Ldward, —  the  dosiah  of  English  story, — whose 
pious  hand  had  reared  again  tlie  altars  of  pure  ancl primitive  religion; 
and  they  had  bodied  forth  for  her  instruction  and  admonition,  in  i 
series  of  solemn  pageants,  the  maxims  by  which  they  hoped  to  see 
her  eipial  or  surpass  these  deep-felt  merits  of  her  predecessors. 

*  'fhese  pageants  were  erections  placed  across  the  principal  street! 
in  the  maimer  of  triumphal  arches  :  illustrative  sentences  in  English 
and  i.atin  were  inscribed  upon  them  ;  and  a  child  was  stationed  in 
each,  w  lio  explained  to  the  queen  in  English  verse  the  meaning  of  the 
whole,  file  first  wan  of  three  stories,  and  represented  by  living 
figures:  first,  Henry  VI 1.  and  liis  royal  spouse  Elizabeth  of  York, 
from  whom  her  majesty  derived  her  name ;  secondly,  Henry  Vlll, 
and  Aime  Holeyii ;  and  lastly,  her  majesty  in  person;  all  in  royil 
robes,  'file  verses  described  the  felicity  of  that  union  of  the  housii 
to  which  she  owcil  her  existence,  and  of  concord  in  general.  The 
sccoiui  pageant  was  styled  “  The  seat  of  worthy  governance,’*  on  the 
summit  of  w  hieh  sat  another  representative  of  the  queen  ;  beneath 
W4‘re  the  eardinal  virtues  trampling  under  their  feet  the  opposite 
viees,  among  whom  Ignorance  and  Superstition  were  not  forgotten, 
'fhe  ihird  exhibited  the  eight  Heat itudes,  all  ascribed  with  some  in¬ 
genuity  of  application  to  her  majesty.  The  fourth  ventured  upon  a 
nnire  Irving  topic:  its  opposite  sides  represented  in  lively  contrast 
the  images  of  a  decay  oil  and  of  a  dourishiiig  commonwealth ;  and 
from  a  cave  below  issued  Time  leading  forth  hia  daughter  Truth,  who 
held  in  her  hand  an  English  biblc,  which  she  offered  to  the  queen*! 
acceptance.  Elizabeth  received  tlie  volume,  and  reverently  pressinc 
it  wiili  both  hands  to  her  heart  and  to  her  lips,  declared  aloud,  amio 
tlie  tear*  and  grateful  benedictions  of  her  people,  that  she  thanked 
the  city  more  for  that  gift  than  for  all  the  cost  they  had  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  that  she  would  ot\cn  read  over  that  book.  The  Uit 
pageant  exhibited  “  a  seemly  and  mete  personage,  richly  apparelled 
III  parlia*.  cut  robes,  wi.h  a  sceptre  in  her  hand,  over  whose  head  wH 
written  “  Deborah,  the  judge  und  restorer  of  the  house  of  Israel.*’ 

‘  To  render  more  palatable  these  grave  moralities,  the  recorder  of 
London,  approaching  her  majesty’s  chariot  near  the  further  end  (d 
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CheapsidCf  where  ended  the  long  array  of  the  city  companies,  which 
had  the  streets  all  the  way  from  tenchurch,  presented  her  with 
a  splendid  and  ample  purse,  containing  one  thousand  marks  in  gold. 
The  queen  graciously  receiveii  it  with  both  hands,  and  answered  his 
harangue  “  marvellous  pithily.” 

‘  To  crown  the  whole,  jhose  two  griesly  personages  vulgarly  called 
Gog  and  Ma^og,  but  described  by  the  learned  as  Gogmagog  the  Al¬ 
bion  and  Corineus  the  Briton,  deserted  on  this  memorable  day  that 
accustomed  station  in  Guildhall  where  they  appear  as  the  tutelary 
genii  of  the  city,  and  were  seen  rearing  up  their  stately  height  on 
each  side  of  Temple-bar.  With  joined  hands  they  supported  above 
the  gate  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,  in  which  they  obligingly  expounded 
to  her  majesty  the  sense  of  all  the  pageants  which  had  been  offered 
to  her  view,  concluding  with  compliments  and  felicitations  suitable  to 
the  happy  occasion.  The  queen,  in  few  but  cordial  words,  thanked 
the  citizens  for  all  their  cost  and  pains,  assured  them  that  she  would 
stand  their  good  queen,'*  and  passed  the  gate  amid  a  tlmnder  of 
applause. 

*  Elizabeth  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  English 
prince  who  ever  reigned,  the  innocent  and  honest  arts  of  popularity ; 
and  the  following  traits  of  her  behaviour  on  this  day  are  recorded  by 
our  chroniclers  with  affectionate  delight.  **  Yonder  is  an  ancient 
citizen,”  said  one  of  the  knights  attending  on  her  person,  **  which 
weepeth  and  turneth  his  face  backward  :  How  may  it  bo  interpreted  f 
tliat  he  doth  so  for  sorrow  or  for  gladness  f  With  a  just  and  pleasing 
confidence,  the  queen  replied,  ‘‘1  warrant  you  it  is  for  gladness.” 

**  How  many  nosegays  did  her  grace  receive  at  poor  women's  hands  ! 
How  many  times  staid  she  her  chariot  when  she  saw  any  simple  body 
offer  to  speak  to  her  grace  !  A .  branch  of  rosemary  given  her  grace 
with  a  supplication  by  a  poor  woman  about  Fleet-bridge  was  seen  In 
her  chariot  till  her  grace  came  to  Westminster.”  *  pp.  — 25\, 

‘  The  hearts  of  the  common  people,  as  this  wise  princess  well  knew, 
were  easily  and  cheaply  to  be  won  by  gratifying  their  eyes  w’ith  the 
frequent  view  of  her  royal  person,  and  she  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  offering  herself,  all  smiles  and  affability,  to  their  ready  acclama¬ 
tions. 

*  On  one  occasion  she  passed  publicly  through  the  city  to  visit  the 
mint  and  ins|>cct  the  new  coinage,  which  she  had  the  great  merit  of 
restoring  to  us  just  standard  from  the  extremely  depreciated  state  to 
which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  successive  encroachments  of  her 
immediate  predecessors.  Another  time  she  visited  the  dissolved 
priory  of  St.  Mary  Spittle  in  Bishopsgate-street,  which  was  noted  for 
Us  pulnit-cross,  where,  on  set  days,  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  at¬ 
tended  to  hear  sermons.  It  is  conjectured  that  the  queen  went  thi¬ 
ther  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  if  this  were  the  case,  her  equipage 
was  somewhat  whimsical.  She  was  attended,  as  Slow  informs  us,  by 
a  thousand  men  in  harness,  with  shirts  of  mail  and. corselets  and  nio- 
rice-pikes,  and  ten  great  pieces  carried  through  the  city  unto  the 
court,  with  drums  niul  trumpets  sounding,  and  two  morice  dancings, 
and  in  a  cart  two  white  bears. 

*  Having  supped  one  aiternoon  with  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Bay- 
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narJ>  castle  in  Tli«iiiies  street,  she  nfterwarils  look  boat  and  wai 
roxisl  up  um!  ilo'vn  i!ie  river,  *•  huiidrids  of  boats  and  barges  rowing 


a!>oMl  lifi*.  and  thousands  of  people  ilironging  at  the  water-side  to 
hnk  upon  !u  r  m'»jest y ;  rejoieiiig  fo  see  her,  and  j)artaking  of  the 
iiiiisic  and  sielit*  upon  the  Thames  **  ’  pp.  t'o7,‘io8. 


iiiLiMC  aiul  sigo:*  upon  ine  i  names  pp. 

'I  he  roy  p.  o'^iV'-ses  wliieli  form  so  sirikiu"  a  feature  in  the 
ilonnstlc  lustory  of  her  r'*ii;ri,  Mere  u*  ilertakcn  in  pursuance  of 
the ‘.'me  pv)liev,  amt  uiiii  (lie  same  t  iew  to  the  gratitication  of 
her  ta'-te  for  pajjeuiitry,  ami  her  love  of  popular  admiration. 

e  wish  Miss  Aikin  had  taken  the  pains  to  describe  iiiure  in 
de  tail  the  enter! aimiumts  which  took  place  on  these  occusio'is. 
The  e->tahlisiiii.eiii  of  a  hand  of  t^entleinen  pensioners,  that 
‘  hoast  and  ornament  of  the  c'ovirt  of  Klii: aheth/  may  l)e  traced 
to  a  siinilir  (uni  of  mind.  This  hand 

*  was  cmiiely  composed  of  the  How'cr  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  to  be  admiuctl  to  serve  in  its  ranks  was  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  regarded  as  a  distinction  worthy  the  ambition  of  young  men  of 
the  higliest  families  and  most  briliLant  prospects.  Sir  John  Holies, 
ntU'rwards  carl  of  Clare,  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  while  he  was  a 
pensioner  to  (jueen  Kli/.aheth,  he  did  not  know  a  worse  man  in  the 
whole  band  than  himself;  yet  he  was  then  in  possession  of  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  four  thousand  a  year.  “  It  was  the  constant  custom  of 
tliut  queen,**  pursues  the  earl’s  liiographer,  “  to  call  out  of  all  countiei 
of  the  kingdom,  the  gentlemen  of  the  greatest  hopes  and  the  best 
fortunes  and  families,  and  with  them  to  fill  the  more  honourable 
rmmis  of  her  houseboid  ser\’ants,  by  which  she  lionored  them,  obliged 
their  kindred  and  alliance,  and  fortified  herself. 

*  On  this  point  of  policy  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  however 
it  might  strengthen  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign  to  enroll 
amongst  the  menial  servants  of  the  crow  n  gentlemen  of  influence 
and  property,  it  is  diitfly  perhaps  to  this  practice  that  we  ought  to 
impute  that  baseuess  of  servility  w  hich  infected,  with  scaredy  one 
houo ruble  exception,  tiic  public  characters  of  the  reign  of  idiza- 
belli/  pp.  ‘J7  K  OT. 

T'lie  circumstance  of  (his  singular  ins(i(u(lon,  (ends  to  con¬ 
firm  the  opinion,  dial  whatever  share  leminino  vani(y  might  liave 
iu  piomp(ing  her  (o  e\ac(  from  her  courtiers  the  language  of 
passion,  ami  to  coquet  with  those  who  aspired  to  the  higliest 
place  in  (heir  royal  lady's  favour,  the  love  of  power  W'as  slill  Iier 
ruling  motive,  uiid  forms  the  true  key  to  her  character.  She 
well  knew  the  advantage  to  which  she  could  turo  (he  circiim 
ftance  o!  her  sex,  by  securing  to  liersdf  the  chivalrous  homage 
of  her  court iers,  and  by  investing  herself  with  a  sort  of  ro 
montie  ehuraeter  in  (he  eyes  of  the  nation,  l^robahly  her 
jealousy  rcs|K'Cting  ccrlain  ‘  ill-favoured  likenesses  of  her  gra 
‘  cioiis  eoiiiitenance  which  had  obtained  a  general  circulation 
‘  among  her  loving  suhjtx'ts,*  proceeded  less  from  the  mere 
weakness  of  the  woman,  than  from  the  policy  of  the  sovereign 
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rho  proclamation  whicli  Cecil  was  directed  to  draw  up  on 
tills  occasion,  is  a  curious  docuiueni.  it  sets  forth  that 

‘  forasmuch  as  through  the  natural  desire  that  all  sorts  of  subjects 
had  to  procure  the  portrait  and  likeness  of  the  queen^s  majesty,  great 
numbers  of  painters,  ard  some  printers  and  gravers,  had  and  did 
daily  attempt  in  divers  iminners  to  make  portraitures  of  her,  wherein 
none  hitherto  had  suHicicntly  expressed  the  natural  representation  of 
her  majesty’s  person,  favor,  or  grace;  hut  had  lor  the  most  part 
frn*d  thtToin,  whereof  daily  complaints  were  made  amongst  her  loving 
subjects. — that  for  the  redress  licreof  her  majesty  had  been  so  ini- 
poruria'fly  suetl  unto  by  the  lords  of  her  council  and  other  of  her 
nonllitv,  not  only  to  he  content  that  some  special  cunning  painter 
mi;!h»  he  permitted  hy  access  to  her  maj**>ty  to  take  the  natural 
^e|’re^cntation  of  her,  wheieof  she  had  been  always  of  her  own 
rij;!'l  disposition  very  unwilling,  hut  al>o  to  prohibit  all  manner  of 
other  persons  to  draw,  paint,  grave,  or  portrait  tier  personage  or  visage 
for  a  time,  until  there  were  some  perfect  patten  or  example  to  be 
followed  : 

*  Therefore  her  msjesty,  being  herein  as  if  were  overcome  with 
the  continual  requests  ot  so  many  of  her  ludidirv  i.nd  lords,  whom 
she  could  not  well  deny,  was  pleased  that  sotne  cunning  person  should 
shortly  make  a  portrait  of  her  person  or  vi'iiige  to  he  p  irt.fcip  iicd  to 
others  for  the  comfort  of  her  loving  subjects ;  and  furtheimorc  com¬ 
manded,  that  till  tliis  should  be  iinished,  all  other  persons  should 
abstam  from  making  any  representations  of  her;  that  afterwards 
her  nnjesty  w'ould  oe  content  tliat  all  other  painters,  printers,  or 

f pavers,  that  should  he  known  men  of  understanding,  and  so  therein 
icensed  by  the  head  officers  of  the  places  where  they  slioiild  dwell  (at 
rcodon  it  was  that  every  person  should  not  without  consideration 
attempt  ilie  same,)  might  at  their  pleasure  follow'  the  said  pattern  or 
first  portraiture.  And  for  that  her  majesty  perceived  a  great  number 
of  her  loving  subjects  to  be  much  grieved  with  the  errors  and  de¬ 
formities  herein  committed,  she  straitly  charged  her  officers  and 
minibters  to  sec  to  the  observation  of  this  proclamation,  and  in  the 
meantime  to  forbid  the  showing  or  publication  of  such  as  were  ap¬ 
parently  deformed,  until  they  should  be  reformed  which  were  re- 
iormablc.*  pp.  3G2,  363. 

Kli/ahctlfs  sensibility  on  the  score  of  personal  eliarros  luust, 
however,  he  considered  as  a  trait  of  feiniume  weakness.  Her 
insatiable  pride  could  not  brook  to  own  even  in  beauty  a  su¬ 
perior.  \V  hen,  on  inquiring  of  Melvil,  which  was  of  the  highest 
stature,  his  sovereign,  or  herself,  she  was  told,  the  queen  of 
Scotland,  her  nqdy  was  :  ‘  Then  she  is  loo  liigh,  for  I  myself 
‘  am  neither  too  high  nor  too  low.’  The  envoy  was,  it  \9  said, 
detained  two  days  longer  than  he  intendeil,  in  order  that  he 
niight  see  her  dance ;  and  he  was  on  this  subject  again  plied 
^iih  the  embarrassing  appeal,  ‘  whether  she  or  his  queen  danced 
‘  best.’  It  slinuld  seem  that  this  was  an  accomplishment  oa 
nhich  Elizabeth  particularly  prided  herself.  The  atory  of  her 
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Chancellor  Hatton  is  well  known,  who  is  said  to  have  beet  in* 
dehted  for  liis  promotion  to  having  attracted!  her  attention  as 
an  elegant  tlancer.  The  Qnoeirs  own  fondness  for  the  exercise, 
is  implied  in  the  sarcasm  of  an  ambassador  from  one  of  tlic 
Catholic  courts,  who  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  *  1  have  seen  the 

*  heatl  of  the  English  church  dancing  !* 

Elizabeth  is  not  chargeable,  however,  witii  frivolity  of  cha¬ 
racter.  Her  desire  of  shining  in  every  graceful  art  and  every 
personal  accomplishment,  was  not  an  indication  of  greater 
vanity  than  has  been  displayed  by  many  persons  of  the  lordly 
sex,  who  have  had  the  reputation  of  greatness.  It  was  a 
statesman  of  no  ordinary  talent  for  negotiation  and  government, 
who  discoveretl  more  jealousy  respecting  bis  fame  as  a  versifier, 
than  ill  matters  of  political  rivalry.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  Elizalietirs  vanity  bad  taken  as  harmless  a  direction  ;  but  she 
is  now  to  be  viewed  as  sustaining  *  the  grave  and  awful  cha- 
‘  riicter  of  the  (ioverness  of  the  English  Church.* 

1^1  iss  Aikin  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  her  conduct  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  ill  which  she  has  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  The  Author  has  done  well, 
perhaps,  to  confine  herself  chiefly  to  shdrt  biographical  notices 
of  the  leading  actors  in  these  aflairs,  and  they  are  drawn  up 
with  unexceptionable  impartiality.  She  inclines  to  speak  rather 
too  favourably  than  otherwise,  of  Elizabeth*8  *  negative  in- 
^  tolerani^e,*  as  contraste<l  with  ‘  the  genuine  bigotry*  of  her 
sister ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the  conduct  of  the  Queen 
deserved  oflence  to  all  the  real  friends  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  that  it  aflbrded  proof  of  her  being  at  heart  little  more  of  a 
Protestant  than  her  father*  Elizabeth’s  antipathy  to  preaching 
vented  itself  in  a  general  prohibition,  which  was  strictly  en¬ 
forced  during  tlie  first  months  of  her  reign,  and  was  evidently 
levelled  more  against  the  Puritans  than  the  Papists.  On  one 
occasion  she  expressed  to  Archbishop  Grindal  her  extreme  dis¬ 
pleasure  at  the  number  of  preadicrs  licensed  in  his  province, 

*  urging  that  it  was  g^d  for  the  world  to  have  few  prcachcn, 

*  that  three  or  four  might  suflice  for  a  county,  and  that  the 

*  reading  of  the  homilies  to  the  people  was  enough.’  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  Puritans  would  have  been  still  more 
severely  dealt  witli,  had  they  not  obtained  an  almost  avowed 
patron  in  L<*icester,  and  been  secretly  favoured  by  several  of 
the  council.  The  Queen’s  dread  ami  hatred  of  them,  increased 
with  the  severities  of  which  she  was  guilty,  and  she  found  in 
Archhinhop  Parker  a  willing  instrument  of  her  intolerance. 
That  haughty  prelate,  however,  proceeded  in  the  warmth  of 
his  zeal,  so  tar  beyond  all  legal  and  prudent  hountls,  that  the 
QtinMi  foiiiul  herself  com|>ellcd  to  interfere,  aud  to  reverse  soux 
of  his  orliitrury  proceedings. 
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(  On  the  whole,*  says  our  Author,  *  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
personal  conduct  of  Elizabi  th  iu  this  momentous  business  exhibited 
neither  enlargement  of  mind  nor  elevation  of  soul.  Considerably 
attached  to  ceremonial  observances,  and  superior  to  none  of  the  su¬ 
perstitions  which  she  might  have  imbibed  in  her  childhood,  she  was 
nowever  more  attached  to  her  own  power  and  authority  than  to  these. 
Little  under  the  intiuence  of  any  individual  amongst  her  clergy,  and 
somewhat  inclined  to  treat  that  order  in  general  w  ith  harshness,  if  not 
crueltVt— in  the  article  of  their  niarringcs,  in  the  unmitigated  ri^or 
with  which  she  exacted  from  them  her  first  fruits,  and  in  the  rapacity 
which  she  permitted  her  courtiers  to  exercise  upon  the  temporalities 
of  the  bishoprics, — the  only  view  which  she  took  of  the  subject  was 
that  of  the  sovereign  and  the  politician.  Aware  on  one  hand  of  tlie 
manner  in  which  her  title  to  the  crown  was  connected  with  the  renun¬ 
ciation  of  papal  authority,  of  the  irreconcilcable  enmity  borne  her  by 
the  catholic  powers,  and  of  the  general  attachment  of  her  subjects  to 
the  cause  of  the  reformation,  she  felt  herself  called  upon  to  assume  the 
protection  of  the  protestant  interest  of  Europe,  and  to  re-establish 
that  worship  in  her  own  dominions.  On  the  other  hand,  she  remarked 
with  secret  dread  and  aversion  the  pQ|)ular  spirit  and  republican  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  institutions  of  Calvin,  and  she  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  check  the  growth  of  his  opinions  in  England.  Accordingly,  it  was 
the  6i«)pe  of  every  alteration  made  by  her  in  the  s«rvice-book  of 
Edward,  to  give  it  more  of  a  Lutheran  aspect,  and  it  was  for  some 
time  apprehended  that  she  would  cause  the  entire  Confession  of 
Augsburg  to  be  received  into  it. 

*  Of  toleration,  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  she  had  ns  little  feeling 
or  understanding  as  any  prince  or  polemic  of  her  age  Her  establish¬ 
ment  was  formed  througiiout  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  political 
expediency :  she  took  no  pains  to  ascertain,  either  by  the  Bssemblinjj  of 
a  natiunul  synod  or  by  the  submission  of  the  articles  to  free  discussion 
in  parliament,  whether  or  not  they  were  likely  to  prove  agreeable  to 
the  opinions  of  the  majority;  it  sufficed  that  she  had  decreed  their 
reception,  and  she  prepared,  by  means  of  penal  statutes  strictly  exe¬ 
cuted,  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  any  doctrines,  or  the  observance 
of  any  rites,  capable  of  interfering  with  the  exact  iinifonnity  in  re¬ 
ligion  then  regarded  as  essential  to  the  peace  and  stability  of  every 
well  constituted  state.’  518—^320. 

We  cannot  stay  to  dwell  upon  even  the  leading  eventn  of  the 
reign,  as  they  would  involve  us  in  Icngtlienetl  cliscussioiis.  The 
conduct  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Quern  of  Scots,  will  form  n  sepa- 
I  rate  subject  of  investigation,  in  a  future  article.  Her  behaviour 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  Paris,  afTurds  a 
striking  illustration  of  her  wary,  calculating,  unfeeling  character 
All  her  aflceted  sensibility  did  not  prevent  her,  immediately  after 
that  atrocious  transaction,  from  complying  with  the  request  of 
Charles  IX,  to  stand  sponsor  to  his  new  born  daugfiter,  akliouirh 
‘  in  her  heart,’  we  are  told,  ‘  she  was  as  hostile  to  the  •French 
‘  court,  as  the  most  zealous  of  her  Protestant  suhJecU.* 
V0L.XI.N.S.  L 
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dremd  of  the  Spaniards  led  her  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  empty 
professions  witli  France,  v%hile  the  Hu^onots  received  from  her 
such  secret  aids  as  enabled  them  to  persevere  in  a  formidable 
resistance.  By  (his  means  she  furnished  such  occupation  at 
home  to  her  dangerous  neighbour,  as  left  him  no  leisure  for  pro¬ 
jects  of  oflTensive  policy  ;  the  revolt  of  (he  Dutch  provinces  from 
Spain  requiriufij  at  the  same  time  all  the  attention  of  her  other 
formidable  enemy.  Only  three  years  subscciuent  to  the  Parisian 
massacre,  however,  Fli/abcth  discovered  so  strong  an  inclination 
to  receive  the  pro[)osals  of  marriai^e  tendered  by  the  young 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  favourite  son  of  the  infamous  Catherine  dc 
I^lcdici,  and  carried  so  far  either  her  profound  dissimulation  or 
her  earnest  intention  of  ucceptini'  him,  that  the  articles  of  tlic 
marrias^c-treaty  were  uctuaily  concluded,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  thrown  into  <lismny.  It  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to 
account  for  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  by  which  even  her 
favourite  counsellors  seemed  perplexed.  Probably  there  might 
he  some  struggle  in  her  mind,  which  led  to  such  apparent 
fickleness  ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only  instance  in  which 
her  disinclination  to  marriage  appeared  really  to  give  way,  so 
as  to  promise  a  compliance  with. the  reiterated  request  of  her 
Commons  to  take  a  partner  to  her  throne,  was  one  in  which  she 
seemed  bent  upon  pleasing  her  own  fancy  in  o))posi(ion  to  the 
voice  of  her  mo>t  valued  counsellors,  and  in  defiance  of  tlie 
murmurs  of  her  Protestant  subjects. 

It  seemed  however  as  if  the  strong  passions  of  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  woman  now  began,  for  want  of  some  adequate  object  on 
which  they  might  expend  their  energy,  to  prey  upon  her  owo 
mind.  Sated  with  flattery,  although  it  had  become  the  more 
necessary  to  her  from  long  habit  and  from  the  consciousness  of 
her  decaying  charms,  wearied,  perhaps,  with  the  undivided  bur¬ 
den  of  a  sovereign's  cares  and  solicitudes,  and  incapable  of 
receiving  the  vivid  delight .  she  once  experienced  from  the 
heartless  t)agcantiies  of  royalty  and  popular  admiration,  sho 
betrayed  l)y  her  increasing  irritability  of  temper,  and  by  oc¬ 
casional  indications  of  malignant  envy  towards  the  young,  tliosf 
rspc<‘ially  vvho  were  looking  forward  to  marriage,  that  she  was  • 
prey  to  seen't  unhappiness.  Whatever  was  the  real  cause  of 
licr  remaining  a  maiden  queen,  whether  it  arose  from  the  love  of 
supreme  power,  from  a  haughty  aversion  to  the  thought  of  mar¬ 
riage,  from  a  ditficuhy  of  choice,  or,  as  has  been  imagined, 
from  some  stx'rel  reason  which  deterred  her  from  ever 
seriously  intending  it,  on  any  supposition  it  is  impossiblo 
but  she  must  have  fi*lt  the  want  of  some  object  on  which 
she  coubl  n  st  her  nlh'ctions,  and  lavish,  in  her  softer 
monH'ius,  fhil  temlerness  which  visits  the  harshest  natures. 
*ro  what  degree  of  intimacy  her  siiece>sive  favourites,  Lei¬ 
cester  and  Lssex,  were  admitted,  is,  after  all,  very  questionable. 
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*l‘lic  attentions  of  Ii<'icestor  were  ijralifyini^  to  her  vanity,  and 
she  prohahly  repaid  them  by  admitting  him  to  a  degree  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  which  was  desigm^d  to  retain  him  as  a  suitor  for  an 
unattainable  prize.  Her  fondness  for  Kssex  bordered  upon 
dotage.  Hut  to  wiiatever  extent  her  passions  were  eaptivuteti 
by  either,  her  eondnet  manifested  liow  little  capable  she  was  of 
genuine  atlection.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circumstance  on  record, 
which  n  tlects  so  much  discredit  upon  her  intellect  and  her  heart, 
ns  her  conduct  to  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and  to  Lady  Alary 
tvrey,  the  sisters  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane.  For  presuming 
to  marry  without  previously  obtaining  the  royal  consent,  they 
were  both,  by  an  act  of  unprovoked  despotic  cruelty,  consigned 
to  a  long  imprisonment.  Her  rage  at  Leicester’s  marriage  was 
more  natural,  yet  it  was  of  short  duration  ;  but  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  she  discovered  herself  to  be  the  foe  of  matrimony. 

The  jealousy  and  even  hatred  with  which  she  regarded  her 
heir,  (for  as  such,  although  she  pertinaciously  refused  publicly  to 
iloclarc  her  successor,  she  consiilered  the  young  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,)  is  another  trait  of  narrowness  and  meanness  of  temper  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  great  princess.  This  sentiment  was  observed  to 
gain  ground  upon  her  daily,  in  proportion  as  tlie  inlirniities  of 
age  admonished  her  of  ^  her  approach  towards  the  destined 
*  limits  of  her  U)ng  and  splendid  course.’  Hut  she  continued  in 
the  episloliry  correspondence  which  she  maintained  with  him,  to 
‘  assure  James  of  the  tenderness  of  her  affection  and  her  disin- 
‘  terested  zeal  for  his  welfare,  in  that  tone  of  hypocrisy  wliich  was 
^  too  congenial  to  her  disposition.’  Her  habitual  dissimulation 
would  form  one  of  the  worst  features  of  her  character,  were  not 
her  individual  culpability  in  this  respect  somewhat  relieved  by 
its  being  the  universal  practice  of  the  age.  The  extent  to  which 
political  intrigue  was  carried  on,  necessitated  a  recourse  to  tho 
arts  of  deception,  and  seemed  to  destroy  among  publio  men,  all 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  Lord  Bacon  has  an  essay  in  apology 
for  this  needful  accomplishment  of  a  courtier.  Deceit  and  arti¬ 
fice  were  imh^d  the  system  universally  pursued,  and  fidelity  to 
the  sovereign  constituted  almost  the  only  virtue  of  the‘  court  of 
Klizabeth.  A  few  noble  exceptions  occur  in  some  of  the  subor¬ 
dinate  personages,  but  Elizabeth  was  scarcely  a  more  gross  dis¬ 
sembler  than  her  ministers. 

Her  last  ilays  exhibit  a  pitiable  spectacle.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
her  peace  of  mind  received,  by  the  death  of  her  rash  and  unhappy 
favourite,  Essex,  an  incurable  wound.  The  death  of  Burleigh  she 
also  felt  to  l)c  an  iiT<!parable  loss  :  it  is  said  that  to  the  end  of 
her  life  she  could  never  hear  or  pronounce  his  name  without  tears. 
Ireland  continued  to  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and 
niorlificaiion,  as  well  as  financial  embarrassment,  which,  more 
than  any  other  political  circumstance,  soured  her  tcMoper  and  triad 
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her  utmost  fortitude.  The  state  of  her  miml  at  this  period,  is 
thas  depicted  in  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Harrington,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  9,  IbOl. 

<  “ . For  six  weeks  I  left  my  oxen  and  sheep  and  ventured 

to  court . Much  was  my  comfort  in  being  v'ell  received,  notwith¬ 

standing  it  is  an  ill  liour  for  seeing  the  queen.  Tlie  madcaps  are  all 
in  riot,  and  much  evil  threatened.  In  good  sooth  I  feared  her  ma¬ 
jesty  more  than  tlie  rebel  Tyrone,  and  wish eil  I  had  never  received 
my  lord  of  Essex’s  honor  of  knighthorKl.  She  is  quite  disfavorrd  and 
unattired,  and  these  troubles  waste  her  much.  She  disregardeth 
every  costly  cover  that  cometh  to  the  table*  and  taketh  little  but 
manchet  and  succory  pottage.  Every  new  message  from  the  city 
dotli  disturb  her,  and  slic  frowns  on  nil  the  ladies.  I  had  a  sharp 
message  from  her,  brought  by  niy  lord  Buckhurst,  namely  thus :  Go 
tell  that  witty  fellow  my  godson  to  get  home  ;  it  is  no  season  now  to 
fool  it  here.”  I  liked  this  as  little  us  she  doth  my  knighthood,  so 
took  to  my  boots,  and  returned  to  the  plough  in  bad  weather.  I  must 
not  say  much  even  by  this  trusty  and  sure  messenger,  but  the  many 
evil  plots  and  designs  hath  overcome  all  her  highness’  sweet  temper. 
She  walks  much  in  her  privy  chamber,  and  stamps  w'ith  her  feet  at 
ill  news,  and  thrusts  her  rusty  sword  at  times  into  the  arms  in  great 

*  rage.  My  lord  Buckhurst  is  much,  with  her,  and  few  else  since  the 
city  business ;  but  the  dangers  arc  over,  and  yet  she  always  keeps  a 
sword  by  her  table.  I  obtained  a  short  audience  at  my  Hrst  coming 
to  court,  when  her  hi^^hness  told  roe,  if  ill  counsel  hud  brought  me  so 
far  from  home,  she  wished  heaven  might  mar  that  fortune  which  she 
had  mended.  1  made  my  peace  in  this  point,  and  will  not  leave  my 
poor  castle  of  Kclston,  for  tear  of  finding  a  worse  elsewhere,  as  others 
nave  done.  I  will  eat  Aldborne  rabbits,  and  get  fish  as  you  recom¬ 
mend  from  the  man  at  Curry- Rival ;  and  get  partridge  and  hares 
when  1  can ;  and  niy  venison  where  I  can  ;  and  leave  all  great  mat¬ 
ters  to  those  that  like  them  better  than  myself. ....  1  could  not 
move  in  any  suit  to  serve  your  neighbour  B.  such  was  the  face  of 
things :  and  so  disordered  is  all  order  that  her  highness  hath 
worn  but  one  change  of  raiment  for  many  days,  and  swears  much 
at  those  that  cause  her  griefs  in  such  wise,  to  the  no  small  discom¬ 
fiture  of  all  about  her,  more  especially  our  sw'eet  lady  Arundel, 
that  Venut  plus  quam  vcniuta,*'  ’  pp.  483 — 485. 

About  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  following  year,  in  a  con- 
▼ersatlou  with  hi.  do  Beaumont,  the  FVench  ambassador,  she 
owned  herself  to  be  weary  of  life ;  ^  then  sighing,  whilst  her 

*  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  she  adverted  to  the  death  of  Essex,* 
and  entered  upon  an  earnest  justification  of  her  conduct  towards 
him.  A  settled  melancholy  now  began  to  gain  upon  her.  Har¬ 
rington,  at  a  familiar  conference  to  which  he  was  admitted,  in 
order  to  feed  the  humour  of  her  hlajesty,  read  to  her  some  verses 
which  he  had  coniposetl ;  *  whereat  she  smileil  once,  and  was 

*  pleased  to  say,  **  \Vhen  thou  dost  feel  creeping  time  at  thy  gate, 
<  ”  these  fooleries  will  please  thee  less ;  1  am  past  my  relish  for  suck 
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<  <<  milters;  tliou  sees!  my  bodily  meat  doth  not  suit  roe  well ;  I 

*  **  hare  eaten  hut  one  ill-tasted  cake  since  yesternight*'* '  The 
Queen  continued  some  time  after  this  to  {lersist  in  takinf^  her 
usual  exercises  of  riding^  and  hunting,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
March,  her  illness  suddenly  increased. 

After  labouring  for  nearly  three  weeks  under  a  morbid  me¬ 
lancholy,  during  which  (leriod  she  refused  all  metlicine,  and  was 
with  didiculty  persuaded  to  take  any  nourishment,  she  became 
at  length  speechless,  but  retained  the  full  vigour  of  her  intellect 
till  she  expired,  on  the  24tli  of  March,  1603.  Miss  Aikin  relates 
the  extraordinary  anecdote,  given  also  by  Hume,  of  an  interview 
between  the  Queen  and  the  dying  Countess  of  Nottingham,  in 
which  her  Majesty  was  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  Essex's 
having  sent  to  her,  as  a  token  by  which  he  implored  her  mercy, 
the  ring  which  was  to  procure  him,  at  any  extremity,  his  So¬ 
vereign's  pardon.  A  number  of  concurring  testimonies  establish 
the  truth  of  the  general  opinion  that  grief  or  compunction  for  the 
death  of  Essex,  completed  the  overthrow  of  her  powers.  * 

‘  Our  queen,’*  writes  an  English  correspondent  to  a  Scotch 
nobleman  in  the  service  of  James,  **  is  troubled  with  a  rheum  in  her 

•  ami,  which  vexeth  her  very  much,  besides  the  grief  she  hath  con¬ 
ceived  for  my  lord  of  Essex's  death.  She  sleepetn  not  so  much  by 
day  as  she  used,  neither  taketh  rest  by  night.  Her  delight  is  to  sit 
in  the  dark,  and  sometimes,  with  shedding  tears,  to  bewail  Essex.’*  * 

The  following  particulars  of  her  last  moments  arc  taken  from 
Robert  Cary's  Memoirs. 

‘  **  On  Wednesday  the  23rd  of  March  she  grew  speechless.  That 
afternoon  by  signs  she  called  for  her  council,  and  by  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head  when  the  king  of  Scots  was  named  to  succeed!  her, 
they  all  knew  he  was  the  man  she  desired  should  reign  after  her. 

*  **  About  six  at  night  she  made  signs  for  the  archbishop  and  her 
chaplains  to  come  to  her ;  at  which  time  I  went  in  with  them  and  sat 
upon  my  knees  full  of  tears  to  see  that  heavy  sight.  Her  majesty  lay 
upon  her  back  with  one  hand  in  the  bed  and  the  other  without.  The 
bishop  kneeled  down  by  her  and  examined  her  first  of  her  faith ;  and 
’he  so  punctually  answered  all  his  several  questions,  by  lifling  up  her 
eyes  and  holding  up  her  hand,  as  it  was  a  comfort  to  all  the  beholders. 
. .  •  After  he  had  continued  long  in  prayer,  till  the  old  man’s  knees 
were  weary,  he  blessed  her ;  and  meant  to  rise  and  leave  her.  The 
queen  made  a  sira  with  her  hand.  My  sister  Scropc,  knowing 
her  meaning,  told  tlie  bishop  the  queen  desired  he  would  pray  still. 
He  did  so  for  a  long  half  nour  nucr,  and  then  thought  to  leave 
her.  The  second  time  she  made  sign  to  have  him  continue  in 
prayer.  He  did  so  for  half  an  hour  more,  with  earnest  cries  to 
for  her  soul’s  health,  which  he  uttered  with  that  fervency  of 
spirit,  as  the  queen  to  all  our  sight  much  rejoiced  thereof,  and  gave 
Ustimony  to  us  ail  uf  her  Christian  and  comfortable  end.  By  this 
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time  it  grew  late,  and  ctch'  one  departed,  all  but  her  women  that 

attended  her . Between  one  aim  two  o’clock  of  the  lliursday 

morning,  lie  that  1  left  in  the  coft’erer’a  chamber  brought  me  word 
tliat  the  queen  was  dead.”  ’ 

'1  he  reader,  on  closing  these  interesting  volumes,  ^vill  find 
himself,  ive  think,  more  than  ever  dispostMi  to  acquiesce  in  the 
estimate  which  II nine  has  given  of  Kli/uhcth*s  intelleetual 
qtialities,  but  he  will  not  have  obtained  any  very  elevated  idea^ 
of  her  moral  character.  In  vain  shall  we  look  through  the 
incidents  of  her  chequered  and  s|)lendid  career  for  one  action 
])rompteil  by  generous  feeling,  lor  one  deed  of  self-denying 
virtue.  It  is  diilieult  to  he  strictly  just.  When  we  reflect  on 
the  barharons  and  unsettled  state  of  society  at  the  period  of  her 
hinh,  as  well  as  upon  the  eircnnistaiuvs  of  her  early  liistory, 
when  we  hear  in  mind  that  cast  motherless,  ami  worse  than 
fatherless,  upon  life,  she  was  doomed  to  he  a  stranger  to  the 
glow  of  filial  utfection,  the  first  source  of  virtuous  eimdion,  and 
to  claim  kindred  with  society  by  no  nearer  tie  than  that  of 
subject,  in  which  the  relation  of  sister  was  wholly  merged,  or 
that  of  sovereign, — that  fioin  her  ehihlhood  she  heard,  except 
from  political  enemies,  scurcely  any  other  than  the  language  of 
passioii  and  adulation, —  and  that  at  lengtli  ^he  found  herself  the 
irrespim^^ihle  possessor  of  the  kingly  prerogative,  in  all  ’he  dan¬ 
gerous  plenitmle  of  arbitrary  power,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  D.uighler  of  Henry  the  Kighth 
should  have  grown  into  a  tyrant,  that  she  should  have  exhi¬ 
bited  a  character  selfish,  stem,  and  unfeeling.  Does  she  not 
rather  seem  to  chtim,  in  addition  to  our  admiration  of  her 
splendid  taletits  and  her  undaiintetl  courage,  the  praise  of  t 
moderation  which  approached  tow’ards  virtno  ?  \  el,  great  as  she 
was,  the  greatest  perhaps  of  English  soven  igns,  there  is  no 
reason  .o  regret  that  she  was  the  lust  of  the  Tudors. 

It  might  seem  unneeessary  to  say  any  thing  more  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  these  Memoirs,  >is  a  literary  performance,  but  we  must 
return  our  tliir.ks  to  Miss  Aikin  for  having  h‘d  us  so  agreeably 
tlirongh  this  intorestiug  period  of  English  history.  We. have 
no  doubt  that  her  work  will  obtain  a  deserved  popularity,  and 
rt'lain  a  p*'rinaneut  place  among  the  most  res|>ectable  pro* 
ductious  of  modern  literature. 
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Art*  II.  Discourses  on  the  MiUcnmum^  by  David  Bogue.  8vo. 
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tho  mind  of  a  person  at  uU  familiar  with  prophetic  ac- 
eotints  of  the  yet  unaci'oniplished  purposes  of  (■o<l  to 
man  on  earth,  the  thoui^lit  of  the  future  is  frauglit  with  de- 
lii^litful  associations.  Tanp^ht  to  look  with  eonfidenct*  for 
the  approach  of  that  season  for  which  the  whole  creation 
P^roanetli  and  travuileth  toi;ether  in  pain,  he  turns  with  emotion 
to  the  pro.nised  Millennium,  and  waits  for  its  appearance,  as  for 
the  day  of  redemption.  The  iilea  of  the  Millennium  has  a  mat;- 
niticeiiceso  undefined,  that  it  atVords  utnplc  ran*^e  for  the  stimu¬ 
lated  powers  of  ima<^ination.  It  exists  in  our  hopes  somewliat 
as  the  notion  of  the  lsU‘s  of  the  West  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  ancients  ;  as  indeterminate  with  regard  to  its  ]dace  in  futu¬ 
rity,  as  those  regions  of  romance  were  in  point  of  ^eog^ra- 
phie.d  position,  and  equally  surpassini'  our  conceptions  in  the 
nature  of  its  enjoyments.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprisins^  that  curiosity  should  prompt  inquiries  which  reflec¬ 
tion  do(»s  not  warrant,  and  which  it  might  he  impossible  to 
answer. 

What  is  the  Millennium  ?  Will  it  ever  he,  or  is  it  a  mere 
fiction  ?  If  it  have  an  existence  in  futurity,  at  what  age  will 
it  commence?  How  long  will  it  continue?  How  wide  will 
he  the  extent  of  its  influence  ?  Of  what  nature  precisely  are 
the  changes  which  it  will  introduce  ami  consummate  ?  Will 
those  changes  affect  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  world  ? 
To  what  degree  will  they  advance  ?  By  what  events  are  they 
to  he  preceded  and  accompanied  ?  By  what  means  wrought 
out?  What  mysteries  and  miracles  will  attend  them  ?  What 
will  he  the  effect  upon  political,  what  upon  religious  institutions? 
How  far  will  things  sacred  and  things  secular  he  united  ?  Will 
iinitorinity  prevail  ?  What  outward  s|dendour  will  adorn  the 
Church  ?  Will  the  Messiah  bring  <lown  the  throne  of  liis  glory 
into  the  midst  of  it,  and  model  it  into  a  visible  kingdom  ? 
W  ill  the  saints  rise  from  their  graves,  and  reign  with  him  ? 
If  so,  what  purpose  is  to  be  answered  by  sucli  a  temporary 
heaven  upon  earth  ?  After  all,  is  it  matter  of  sober  expecta¬ 
tion,  or  ilo  the  statements  on  which  the  notion  is  founded,  refer 
to  a  future  condition  of  being,  and  to  another  world  ?  These 
and  a  nameless  multitude  of  other  inquiries  might  be  pro|K)sed, 
and  probably  will  suggest  themselves  to  many  readers,  respect¬ 
ing  the  subject  of  the  hook  before  us.  Others,  however,  will 
he  ready  to  regard  the  cx|>ectation  of  such  an  age  of  the  world 
as  this  hook  anticipates,  as  an  effect  of  that  species  of  weak¬ 
ness  mingled  with  passion,  which  in  their  est^m  is  the  most 
despicable  of  all  folly, — a  weakness  resulting  from  religious 
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feeling,  and  from  belief  in  Scripture  prophecy.  Yet  it  must  be 
confeened  that  tlie  ex|>ectation  of  a  new  era,  when  the  race  of 
mankind  shull  put  on  un  appearance  of  moral  excellence  hitherto 
unknown,  has  been  widely  extended.  And  recently,  some  ge¬ 
neral  anticipation,  similar  to  that  which  prccciled  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah,  of  a  wondrous  change  in  the  state  of  the  world, 
has  been  gaining  ground,  even  among  those  who  place  no  re* 
liance  on  any  declaration  from  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the 
world. 

Philosophic  poets,  elegant  writers  of  romance,  and  instruc¬ 
tors  of  mankind,  who  rose  like  suns  on  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  and  were  adored  as  go<ts,  have  looked  to  a  future  period 
to  redeem  the  credit  of  our  species,  to  illustrate  the  reign  of 
reason,  to  raise  it  to  true  dignity,  and  to  exemplify  the  innate 
perfectibility  of  mind.  There  have  been  persons  of  no  small 
name  among  their  tribe,  who,  trusting  to  nature  and  despising 
faith,  idolaters  of  reason  but  impugners  of  grace,  have  as¬ 
sured  us  that  the  family  of  man  shall  yet  appear  in  the  world 
almost  divine  in  intclbM^t  and  complete  in  virtue ;  that  the  ethe¬ 
real  principle,  hidden  so  deeply,  and  working  for  centuries  with 
a  toil  seemingly  so  vain,  sbail  at  lust,  by  its  essential  vigour, 
purge  off  all  grossness,  and  shine  in  its  own  pure  lustre. 

Whence  this  philosophic  tribe  could  derive  these  notions,  and 
on  what  ground  they  build  their  theories,  it  were  vain  to  in¬ 
quire;  it  is  certain  that  they  would  disclaim  any  obligation  to 
the  Bible.  Like  their  Pagan  predecessors,  they  would  prefer 
the  authority  of  the  Sibyls,  or  of  the  Mantuau  bard,  though 
these  their  teachers  might  be  indebted  to  the  hated  oracles. 
There  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  stream  of  knowledge  of 
which  they  drink  with  so  much  pride  and  pleasure,  proceeds 
*  from  the  very  fountain  which  they  despise.  It  is  He  alone 
who  knows  the  end  from  the  beginning,  that  has  originated 
the  idea  of  a  future  golden  age,  wherever  that  idea  is  found, 
and  by  what  means  soever  it  may  have  been  conveyed. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  however,  that  not  only  our  mo¬ 
dern  Epicureans  and  sentimentalists,  men  who  have  passions  for 
every  thing  hut  religion,  and  whose  severity  of  reason  can  be 
iliscovereii  in  nothing  but  in  their  rejection  of  Ch^i^tUanity, 
should  indulge  in  these  ]>leasing  s|>eculations, — bui*«that  even 
those  cold  rationalists  who  embrace  a  system  that  has  been 
aptly  termed  the  arctic  region  of  Christianity,  men  whose  belief 
sc'ems  to  consist  in  believing  nothing,  and  whose  intellects, 
when  exercised  about  religion,  are  acute  in  the  detection  of 
flaws  in  evidence, — even  these  persons  arc  not  behind  the  rest 
of  mankind  in  the  expectation  of  a  new  age  of  virtue  and  hap¬ 
piness.  One  of  their  leading  writers  reinaik^:  ‘  There  seems 
*  to  be  a  plausible  presumption  iu  favour  of  that  pleasiug  hypo- 
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*  thesis  which  tome  benevolent  speciilatisU  liave  advanced, 

*  (hat  the  earth  may  in  process  of  time  revert  to  its  panidiaiacal 

*  state,  and  that  as  the  comforts  of  human  life  are  multiplied 
^  and  its  evils  tliininished,  the  limits  of  it  will  be  proportiouably 

*  extended,  so  that  tlicy  have  even  ventured  to  express  some 

*  faint  expectation  that  death  itself  will  be  annihilated.  Nor 

*  would  it  bo  ditVicult  to  shew,  if  this  were  a  proper  time  and 

*  place,  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  not  unfavourable  to 

*  this  amiable  speculation.**  It  seems  somewhat  anomalous 
that  a  writer,  after  adopting  such  an  opinion  as  this,  should  find 
so  little  besides  which  lie  can  believe.  It  would  seem  to  shew 
that  the  expectation  of  an  improved  state  of  the  world  is  deeply 
seated  in  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  not  attributable  exclusively 
to  the  seducements  of  strong  feeling,  but  has  a  cause  of  more 
general  o|>eration.  But  deeply  as  the  idea  is  implanted,  it 
exists  in  the  minds  of  many  as  quite  an  inenectual  sup|m'«iiioii. 
It  calls  forth  no  exertions,  stimulates  to  no  sacrifices,  awakens 
into  activity  no  sentiment  of  duty ;  hut  whether  it  siiall  ever 
be  realiztHl  or  not,  is  left  wholly  to  Providence,  »»r  chance,  or 
fate.  It  is  a  stale  of  things  which,  it  is  inferred,  will  unfold 
itself  like  the  ramiticiuions  of  a  plant,  or  t!te  beauties  of  a  flower; 
it  will  ask  hut  the  favourable  iuiluences  of  lieavc!i,  and  ap|>ear 
in  its  season,  without  the  care  or  culture  of  uiau. 

There  is,  besides,  a  class  of  persons,  w!io  st*ciu  very  well  con- 
teuteil  with  the  world  as  it  is.  Destitute  of  moral  taste,  they 
are  neither  shocked  at  the  crimes  wbieli  are  committed,  nor 
grieved  at  the  aboutidiiig  neglect  of  truth  and  virtue.  Little 
concerned  at  the  miseries  which  prevail,  what  they  consider,  is, 
how  they  may  best  convert  to  the  furtherance  of  their  own  pur* 
poses,  the  disorders  and  false  opinions  which  they  tiiid  around 
them.  'I'he  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  in  which  shall 
dwell  only  righteousness,  would  be  to  them  an  incotiveiiient, 
an  unattractive,  and  a  lifeless  scene.  A  state  of  the  world  in 
vvhicli  nation  should  not  rise  agaiust  nation, — from  which  craft, 
and  cunning,  and  fraud,  would  be  exploded, — in  which  honour 
could  not  be  won  by  obsequiousness,  nor  riches  by  mono|)oly 
and  oppression, — and  from  which  also  the  gaiety  of  the  revel 
and  the  interest  of  intrigue  would  be  excluded,  would  pos* 
seas  in  their  estimation  not  an  element  of  enjoyment.  What 
these  people  want,  is  a  stage  on  which  to  display  their  pas¬ 
sions, — a  condition  of  the  world  adapted  to  their  propensities. 
The  soldier,  amid  tlie  sweetest  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  would 
Mgh  for  the  exciting  uproar  of  the  battle  field,  for  the  hardly 
earned  laurel,  for  tlie  applauses  which  wait  on  heroism ;  the 
merchant,  for  the  chances  of  lucrative  speculation  ;  the  states- 
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man,  for  tlic  pleasure  arising  from  successhil  schemes  of  am- 
bilious  policy,  and  the  sensualist,  for  the  ^ratitications  of  luxu¬ 
rious  appetite  and  criminal  dt^sire.  To  take  away  the  ineaus 
and  opportunities  of  sin,  would  seem  to  them  to  extract  from 
the  cup  of  life  the  only  pleasant  ingredients,  and  to  leave  be¬ 
hind,  if  not  u  nauseous,  at  least  an  insi|)id  draught.  A  world 
without  incentives  to  immorulitv,  would  he  a  world  without  de* 
lit'ht,  and  if  a  sentiment  of  thankfulness  to  the  Author  of  their 
bein^,  couht  find  entrance,  it  would  he  that  their  lot  had  not 
been  cast  in  a  pious  aj^e,  and  amoiu^  a  race  of  men  who  could 
not  be  instruments  of  oppression,  or  companions  in  crime.  Of 
this  class  it  is  to  he  feared  the  number  is  not  small,  and  their 
exertions  in  opposition  to  all  schemes  of  true  and  extensive 
benevolence,  will  doubtless  be  strenuous.  They  will  invent 
calumnies,  set  on  foot  plans  of  rivalry,  and  excite  the  selfish 
and  violent  passions  of  men  to  oppose  them. 

There  is  still  another  sort  of  ])ersons  who  are  likely  to  he  af¬ 
fected  by  the  si^ht  of  a  treatise  on  the  iVlillennium,  in  a  manner 
ditlerent  from  any  of  those  already  mentioned.  Idiesc  are 
jx'rsons  who  either  are  really,  or  who  profess  to  he,  so  en^ac;ed 
about  the  more  plain,  every-tlay  duties  of  life,  that  they  have 
no  time  for  the  consideration  of  mysterious  topics,  nor  indeed 
any  inclination  to  disturb  their  thoui^hts  about  them.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious  cnoii:;!)  what  the  state  of  the  world  now  is,  and  they 
think  it  a  mutter  of  little  concern  to  tlieiu  what  it  will  he.  There 
are  parts  of  Scripture  which  they  cannot  hut  understand,  audit 
is  unnecessary  to  waste  consideration  upon  what  is  of  doubtful 
meuniiii;.  Practice  is  safe,  speculation  is  dangerous.  Thin^ 
which  are  revealed  are  for  us  and  for  onr  children,  but  “  secret 
**  thin»:s  helontj  to  (io<l.’*  A  practical  turn  of  mind  is  cer¬ 
tainly  valuable  ;  a  disposition  to  regard  thint^  only  as  they  are 
susceptible  of  heiiisx  reduced  to  actual  conduct.  That  the  link 
bi'tweeii  opinion  ami  character,  between  religious  sentiment  and 
dis|K)siiioii,  should  he  soniid  and  stron^,  is  a  mark  of  a  correct 
judct'iueiit  and  of  a  renewed  heart.  A  person  conscious  of  the 
neccisii)  ami  ditliculty  of  arrivini;  at  hi^li  decrees  of  piety 
and  virtue,  will  have  hut  little  taste  for  niceties  of  opinion,  or 
the  uncertainties  of  hypotheses.  Yet  it  is  sudiciently  obvious, 
that  the  prolesseil  regard  to  simplicity  of  many,  is  but  the  love 
of  ease  ;  that  the  professed  attachment  to  personal  duty,  but 
conceals  an  indilTerenee  to  relative  duty  ;  that  their  conleinpt 
of  s|>ocidati<)n,  is  hut  a  disguised  fear  lest  it  should  lead  to  self- 
denying  practice ;  and  their  zeal  lor  first  principles,  hut  disin¬ 
clination  to  go  on  unto  perfection.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  is  not  the  tact  witli  regard  to  those  who  profess  to  think 
tbai  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  subjects  as  the  Millen¬ 
nium  ;  that  it  is  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  explain  ;  that  the 
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prophecies  respecting  it  nuist  await  its  arrival,  to  receive  ilhis- 
inition  ;  that  (Sod  will  in  his  own  time  fulfil  his  own  predictions 
in  his  own  way  ;  and  that  for  us  it  is  rnout;h,  (h  it  leavini^  such 
matters  with  Him,  we  make  our  own  callin^r  and  election  sure. 

We  readily  admit  that  men  are  prone  to  induli^e  in  useless 
conjectures  about  the  future  happy  aj;e,  and  that  tliese  eoiijec- 
tares  may  he  so  seductive  as  to  lead  the  mind  a,. ay  from 
weii;htv  en2:as:ements  in  relii^ion  ;  hut  it  is  aUo  true,  that  the 
stiulv  of  what  is  rev<*aled  concernin'^  it,  is  capable  of  alTbrilim^ 
as  much  solid  instruction  and  improvement,  as  ilelit'lil,  to  the 
mind.  No  one  can  deny  that  there  are  many  notices  scattered 
thruii'^hont  the  Bible,  of  that  best  period  of  the  world.  The 
alteniion  of  those  who  study  the  sacred  records,  is  not  unfre- 
ipienily  carried  forward  by  inspired  foresight,  towards  a  distant 
race  of  men,  and  it  is  tnii'^ht  to  rest  on  scenes  unparalleled 
for  hrauty  and  magnificence.  Is  it  merely  to  tjratify  an  idle 
humour,  that  prophecy  lifts  up  the  v<*il,  and  allows  a  sjiance  at 
the  holy  thini^s  of  futurity  ?  Would  Jehovah  jj^ive  an  account 
of  these  his  luaiters.  without  reason,  or  only  to  make  us  par¬ 
takers  of  liis  cminscis  ?  Are  we  at  liberty  to  pass  them  by  as 
thiiiipi  which  do  not  concern  us  ^  Whatever  He  sets  before 
us,  \ieouj;bt  to  consider  ;  and  whatever  He  calls  us  to  consider, 
we  may  be  sure  is  to  lead  to  some  hitcher  end  than  mere  con- 
templaiion.  If  God  has  revealed  the  fact  of  a  future  reit^ii  of 
lioliiioss  and  peace,  is  it  not  that  we  ns  instruments  may  hasten 
to  prejiare  the  way  for  it  ?  We  are  to  labour  that  that  may 
he,  wiiich  God  has  told  us  nkall  be.  Predictions  of  future 
pood,  present  an  object  for  our  present  aim  ;  and  as  sure 
ttod  lias  tobl  us  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  he- 
“  come  the  kingdoms  of  our  l^rd  and  of  his  (Christ,”  so  surely 
oiipht  we  to  po  forth  to  reduce  them  umler  his  dominion. 

'I'reatises  on  the  Millennium,  from  the  pen  of  a  mere  poetio 
visionary,  or  from  that  of  a  subtle  trifier,  would  be  worthy  only 
ot  neplect  ;  hut  a  discussion  upon  it  from  a  writer  possessed  of 
a  judioions  and  devotional  mind,  must  be  in  no  small  detrrec 
instructive  and  intorestinp.  The  work  before  us  is  the  pro«luc- 
tioii  of  a  writer  of  the  latter  class  ;  it  is  the  olfsprini^  of  a  sound 
head  and  of  a  philanthropic  heart,  and  exhibits  preal  forw  of 
intellect,  and  preat  vigour  of  piety.  Its  object  is  to  rouse  the 
Christian  world  to  higher  depris's  of  hcnevolent  zeal,  and  it  is 
adapted  to  excite  a  powerful  movement  in  favour  of  every  ef¬ 
ficient  plan  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  Author  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  public  spirit,  who  lonps  with  fervency  of  soul 
for  the  approach  of  a  better  ape.  He  makes  all  his  acquire- 
inents  and  labours  to  bear  directly  upon  some  import.uii  ic'^iilt. 
He  has  read  miiHi,  observed  much,  thought  njiicli.  He  is  now 
drived  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  ;  he  docs  not  however  sit 
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down  leisurely  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  reading  and  meditaiioQ 
as  a  personal  luxury,  but  exhibits  an  ardour  to  do  good,  so 
restless  and  so  vigorous,  that  it  seems  as  if  all  he  had  seen 
and  read,  was  at  once  operating  upon  his  mind  with  accumu¬ 
lated  and  concentrated  force.  The  buinan  race  almost  exclu* 
sively,  in  its  history,  present  state,  future  pros|iects,  and  tinal 
destinies,  seems '  to  have  been  the  constant  object  of  his  study, 
and  of  that  object  he  has  confined  his  regard  chiefly  to  one 
aspect — its  moral  relations.  The  accidental  circumstance  of 
place,  or  time,  or  scene,  of  habit,  tribe,  or  language,  of  out¬ 
ward  embellishment  or  social  compact,  of  genius  or  taste,  of 
colour,  caste,  or  wealth,  are  matters  of  but  little  interest :  the 
causes  of  corruption  and  misery,  and  the  means  of  virtue  and 
happiness,  are  the  things  which  siTure  his  unbending  regard, 
lie  has  no  taste  for  pictures  or  statues ;  for  temples,  robes, 
and  processions  ;  for  rituals  and  anthems  ;  hut  simply  for  ho¬ 
liness  and  happiness  ;  for  virtue  with  regard  to  man,  and  piety, 
to  God  ;  for  the  enjoyment  of  unfettered  reason,  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  peaceful  conscience.  Severe  in  his  habits  of  thought, 
he  adopts  principles  of  duty  in  place  of  sentimentality  ;  allows 
to  princes  and  patriots  no  politics  but  candour,  integrity,  and 
an  undivided  aim  to  secure  the  rights  and  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  society  ;  and  concedes  to  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  no  other 
indulgences  than  those  of  sharing  in  the  honourable  and  de¬ 
lightful  work  of  improving  the  state  of  the  world.  About  to 
leave  the  Church  on  earth,  he  seems  anxious  to  leave  it  in  full 
activity  under  the  impulses  of  hope  and  duty,  seeking  by  all 
right  means  the  universal  diffusion  of  truth. 

These  traits  of  mind  are  every  where  predominant  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us,  and  render  the  discourses  directly  and  con¬ 
stantly  practical.  The  reader  is  not  invited  to  behold  a  grand 
spectacle,  hut  to  perform  a  great  work.  An  important  duty  to 
be  done,  means  by  which  it  is  to  he  accomplished,  and  motives 
to  exertion,  constitute  the  summary  of  the  whole  volume.  The 
man  of  mere  contemplation  and  profession,  will  find  himself 
uncomfortable  in  the  presence  of  the  Author,  who  is  by  no 
means  a  fit  companion  for  him.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
make  the  Millennium  merely  a  theme  for  conversation,  or  the 
subject  of  idle  thought,  must  seek  materials  elsewhere ;  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  is  suited  to  those  who  would  hasten  the  actual  en¬ 
joyment  of  it,  and  by  them  it  will  not  be  read  in  vain. 

In  stating  the  method  pursued  in  the  discussion,  we  roust 
remark,  that  many  things  which  are  commonly  associated  with 
the  idea  of  its  subject,  are  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  The 
Author  every  where  takes  Scripture  for  a  guide,  making  no 
pretensions  to  know  any  thing  but  what  may  be  known.  Ti^ 
maxims,  the  reverse  of  what  seem  often  to  be  adopted,  are  hi* 
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rule  ;  firnt^  that  God  doe^  know  the  future ;  and  secondly,  that 
NO  one  ehe  knows  it.  What  is  revealed  he  uniformly  speaks 
of  as  certain  to  come  to  pass,  and  concerning  what  is  not  re¬ 
vealed,  he  thinks  it  wise  to  be  silent,  lie  proceeds  in  the  di* 
reel  path  of  indubitable  knowledge  :  on  what  really  shall  be,  he 
finds  ample  store  of  argument  and  persuasion,  without  seeking 
the  aid  of  what  nossibly  may  never  be. 

'riie  subjects  tViscussod  in  this  volume,  are  thus  exhibited 
in  the  table  of  contents;  Discourse  1.  Introductory  Remarks, 
S  Kev.  i.  3. — II.  On  the  su}>crior  Degree  of  Knowledge  in  the 
t  of  ^  Millennium,  Isa.  ii.  9. — III.  Eminent  Holiness  of  Christiana 
the  .  J  ;,i  the  Millennium,  Isa.  lx.  ;!1. — IV.  On  the  Constitution  and 
snd  S  Attributes  of  the  Millennial  Church,  Isa.  xxxiii.  *20. — V,  The 
ird.  S  External  Pros))crity  of  the  Church  in  the  Millennium,  Fs.  Ixviu 
B  5,  0,  7. — VI.  Universal  Peace  during  the  Millennium,  Mioah, 
ho-  B  iv.  I — I. — VII.  Happiness  of  Mankind  in  the  Millennium, 
ety,  W  Isa.  l\v.  18,  19. — Vlil.  IMoral  Means  by  which  the  Millen- 
oro-  B  nium  will  be  introduced,  Rev.  xiv.  6. — IX.  Moral  Means  con-* 
^ht,  IP  tinned,  Jerera.  xxxi.  34. — X.  Judgments  of  God  on  the  King- 
ows  y  doius  of  the  World,  introductory  to  the  Millennium,  Isa.  xi.  4. 
and  B  \l.  A  most  abundant  Effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  precede 
>pi-  C  and  produce  the  Millennium,  Isa.  xxxii.  15. — XII.  Progress  of 

Iher  B  the  Protestant  Churches  to  the  Millennial  Purity  and  Glory, 

dc-  B  Ps.  Ixxwii.  4. — XIII.  On  the  Downfall  of  Antichrist,  Rev, 

t  to  B  xfiii.  20,  21. — XIV.  On  the  Annihilation  of  Infidelity,  Ps, 
full  B  cxxxii.  18. — XV.  On  the  Destruction  of  Mahometanism,  1  Cor. 
all  B  XV.  25. — XVI.  On  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen  to  Christ, 
^  Mai.  i.  11. — XVI 1.  On  the  calling  of  the  Jews  into  the  Chris* 

VO-  tian  Church,  Rom.  xi.  25,  26,  27. — XVI 1 1.  The  same  con* 

^on•  ’  ,  tinued. — XIX.  Time  of  the  Commencement  and  of  the  Du- 
and  ration  of  the  Millennium,  Rev.  xx.  1,  2,  3. — XX.  Concluding 
y  lo  Remarks,  Hosea,  xiv.  9. 

ivea  A  slight  survey  of  this  list  will  enable  the  reader  to  compress 

fha  Uie  whole  in  his  memory  under  six  topics.  1.  Introduction, 

self  -  2.  (from  11  to  VII  inclusive,)  The  general  Glory  and  lla|>- 

no  piness  of  the  Millennial  State.  3.  (VIII  to  XI  inclusive,)  Ge- 

1  to  neral  means  by  which  the  Millennial  State  is  to  be  effected, 

the  4.  (XII  to  XVIII  inclusive,)  Changes  to  be  accomplished  in 
)re-  ^  each  of  the  moral  Divisions  of  Mankind  respectively.  5,  (XIX.) 

en-  f  ..  Epoch  of  the  Introduction  of  the  Millennial  State.  0.  (XX.) 

I  Conclusion. 

lUst  ^  This  arrangement  is  siifliciently  comprehensive  to  inclnde 
ritli  M  every  thing  which  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  in  the  discussion, 
fhe  but  it  is  not  free  from  the  charge  of  redundancy.  The  same 

DO  thoughts  and  trains  of  reflection  which  occur  first  in  the  oon- 

rwo  wideration  of  the  whole  subject  at  large,  necessarily  require  to 
bio  iotroduced  again,  when  the  respective  parts  of  that  subject 
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come  stieceHtiively  umler  review.  We  are  called  upon  to  mark 
the  clian|^e8  which  are  to  arise  in  the  mass  of  mankind  uni- 
versally  ;  then  to  contemplate  the  same  chanties,  as  they  trans¬ 
pire  in  each  division  of  the  human  race  separately, — in  the  Fa- 
^an — the  inhdtd — the  Mahometan — the  antichristian — the  re- 
formed — the  Jewish  portions  of  the  world.  We  also  survey 
the  means  and  iiistrnments  by  which  the  elFects  are  produced, 
firstf  as  those  means  and  instruments  relate  to  the  whole,  and 
then  over  and  over  a^ain,  as  they  refer  to  each  part  separately. 
This  inconvenience  arises  from  the  form  of  the  work  not  beinj 
a  connected  treatise,  but  a  set  of  distinct  sermons.  It  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  each  discourse  should  have  a  separate  entireness, 
and  therefore  the  subject  required  not  only  to  be  broken  up  into 
fragments,  but  so  to  be  mana^^ed,  that  each  fragment  should 
seem  to  be  a  whole.  'I'he  hearer  of  these  sermous  would  feel 
no  disadvantau:e  from  the  tautolou:Y)  but  the  reader  of  them  can* 
not  be  insensible  to  it.  it  is  true,  every  part  has  sometbiof 
|>eculiar,  but  the  diversity  is  not  always  suflicient  to  excite  new 
interest  in  the  mind,  and  to  impart  freshness  to  successive  re¬ 
views  of  a  similar  object,  following  so  closely  as  they  do,  the 
one  upon  the  other.  We  niiticipate  the  writer,  and  then  deem 
it  somewhat  impertinent  in  him  to  tell  us  what  we  already 
know.  Finding  also  in  two  or  three  instances,  that  we  have 
cither  gone  over  the  same  ground,  or  at  least  surveyed  the 
same  scenery,  we  begin  to  imagine  that  we  need  not  continue 
our  journey,  and  are  tempted  to  leave  a  considerable  portioa 
unexploretl.  This  evil  in  the  form,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  no  one  could  yield  to  tho  temptation  without  loss  to  himself, 
for  there  is  not  one  discourse  in  the  volume,  which  docs  not 
contain  much  interesting  and  important  matter.  But  how  fully 
soever  the  reiterateil  portion  is  compensated  by  the  part 
which  is  original,  and  how  small  soever  that  portion  may  be, 
yet,  by  tleepening  each  time  impressions  already  r»x*eived,  it  is 
the  more  eanily  reinembered,  and  leaves  a  prevailing  bias  on 
the  mind,  as  if  the  sermons  respectively  were  chur;icteri%ed  by 
it,  ami  tautology  were  a  preponderating  quality,  'riiis  however 
is  an  incorr<*ct,  though  we  fear  it  will  be  a  common  feeling 
The  repetitions  arc  frequent  though  they  nre  not  extensive. 
Iiide|)cmU  ntly  of  these  iiiCGiivenienccs,  the  almost  unavoidable 
reside  of  the  sermonizing  mode  of  tli'icnssion,  the  work  is  by 
no  means  likely  to  drug  heavily  on  the  tninil  of  the  reader. 
It  is  written  with  a  vigour  not  ut  all  common  even  in  authors 
who  are  still  in  the  ptiine  of  their  energy.  'I'iie  style  is  through 
out  forcible  ami  impressive.  Without  uth ctation  of  ornament, 
it  is  not  deficient  in  imagination,  and  without  dryness  of  tea 
toning,  it  is  not  de/ilitute  of  suuml  argument.  The  attention  of 
the  wilier,  uud  therefore  of  the  reader,  is  directed  not  to  the 
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Jani^ua^o,  but  to  the  sentiment ;  not  to  the  illustration,  but  to 
the  object  illustrated.  Principles  of  prime  importance  are  every 
whore  inculcated,  and  mistaken  maxims  are  ex^>osed  with  con¬ 
siderable  streui;tii  of  elFect.  The  vigour  sometimes  borders  on 
violence,  and  the  sarcasm  on  coarseness,  but  they  are  well  ap¬ 
plied,  and  promise  to  be  salutary. 

The  opinions  which  are  inculcated,  are  too  well  entrenched 
and  i^uarded  to  atVord  much  room  for  criticism.  The  Author 
has  exhihitetl  his  qualification  for  the  discussion,  in  nothing;  more 
than  in  his  severe  discretion,  lie  has  scarcely  any  where,  if  at 
all,  )>assed  the  boundaries  which  inclose  incontestable  trutli  and 
practical  utility.  His  obji^t  is  to  shew  to  believers  in  holy 
writ,  their  own  principles,  and  to  rouse  them  to  correspondent 
conduct.  The  picture  of  the  Millennial  state  is  indeed  lovely 
to  behold,  and  it  is  the  more  enchanting,  as  it  is  not  sketched 
by  fancy,  nor  tinted  according  to  arbitrary  taste;  it  is  delineated 
by  the  steady  hand  of  the  prophets,  and  coloured  by  Inspira¬ 
tion  itself.  When  the  scattered  notices  of  Scripture  are  brought 
together  and  arrangcil,  they  give  us  a  representation  of  that 
blessed  period  whicli  the  thought  of  man  cannot  surpass.  We 
must  have  lived  in  other  worlds,  and  have  been  familiar  with 
brighter  scenes  than  earth  contains,  before  we  could  conceive 
of  higher  beauty  than  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  peumen,  when 
referring  to  that  future  age,  unfolds  ;  and  we  must  have  been 
habituated  to  nobler  kinds  of  conception  and  consciousness  than 
are  known  even  by  the  best  of  men  in  the  present  state,  to  un¬ 
derstand  descriptions  of  knowledge,  excellence,  and  happiness, 
whicli  should  exceed  those  which  are  tliere  contained.  We 
cannot  too  often  have  the  sacred  delineations  of  these  bright 
days  before  our  eyes,  of  which  the  contemplation  not  only  af¬ 
fords  the  most  pure  delight,  but  greatly  refines  and  elevates  tlie 
character.  To  him  who  possesses  a  benevolent  mind,  there  is 
nothing,  cither  in  the  history  of  the  past  state  of  the  world,  or 
in  tlie  view  of  the  present,  which  can  give  satisfaction.  Inani- 
mate  nature,  indeed,  though  labouring  under  the  curse,  retains 
precious  and  abundant  relics  of  her  original  beauty ;  and  amid 
her  thorns  and  thistles,  opens  upon  us,  at  each  successive  spring, 
with  scenes  so  imposing,  with  such  an  array  of  herb,  and  leaf, 
and  flower,  of  singing  birds,  and  glittering  lakes,  and  mur¬ 
muring  brooks,  that  we  still  seem  to  have  paradise  around  ua : 
but  when  we  turn  from  the  natural  to  the  moral  world,  the 
gloom  is  awful,  and  the  sound  of  the  sentence,  “  In  the  day 
“  lliou  eatest  thereof  thou  shall  surely  die,**  is  still  every  where 
beard.  What  arc  the  records  of  the  race  of  man,  as  he  has 
been  in  ages  past,  but  registers  of  crime  and  suffering ;  and 
what  do  wc  see  in  the  mass  of  humanity  at  this  moment,  but 
appalling  displays  of  degraded  intellect  and  depraved  habit? 
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of  idolatry,  corruption,  oppression,  and  misery  >  The  blight  b 
still  noting  upon  the  noblest  part  of  creation,  and  the  rancour 
of  rebellion  against  his  Maker,  is  still  working  in  man  with  un* 
abated  aefitity.  There  is  every  where  the  fatal  strife,  and  tbs 
wo  pressing  hard  after  itr  He  that  has  a  heart  to  feel  the  hor- 
rors  of  sin,  and  to  anticipate  its  approaching  punishment,  cat 
find  no  re)>ose  in  contemplating  the  condition  of  man  either  u 
he  has  been,  or  as  he  is  ;  but  when  by  the  aid  of  Divine  pre¬ 
diction,  we  look  at  the  future,  our  souls  find  peac*e  and  joy. 
The  thought  that  the  earth  is  yet  to  be  the  residence  of  righ¬ 
teousness,  that  the  crimes  which  defile  it  are.  to  be  washed 
away,  and  the  miseries  which  turn  it  into  a  vale  of  tears  ba¬ 
nished,  gives  a  more  viviil  freshness  to  the  scene.  Connected 
with  such  e\)>ectations  respecting  the  moral  world,  we  can  en¬ 
joy  without  reserve  the  beauty  of  the  material  creation.  The 
pilgrim  is  soothed  under  his  sorrows,  and  comforted  in  the 
midst  of  his  toil,  by  the  warm  impulses  of  hope  which  cheer 
him,  and  he  rejoices  that  God  hath  not  made  man  in  vain.” 
As  meditation  on  the  ]\lillenniuni  thus  heightens  our  enjoy¬ 
ments,  so  it  mightily  stimulates  our  zeal.  It  has  a  powerful 
tcmlcncy  to  work  on  oiir  own  minds,  and  to  raise  the  tone  of  our 
own  Chrisliiiniiy.  The  maxim  of  Pliny,  Stultigsimum  credo,  ad 
imifandum  fion  optima  quwque  proponere,  may  with  much 
advantage  he  transferred  to  attainments  in  religion ;  and  be 
who,  by  cont  *fn])lating  descriptions  of  the  Millennial  age,  be¬ 
comes  a  Millennial  Christian,  will  understand  the  wisdom  of  it 
There  is  an  excellent  remark  in  the  closing  sermon  of  this  vo* 
lume,  which  we  will  transcribe. 

<  I  wish  you  to  consider  tliat  the  nholc  spiritual  fxirt  of  the  Millith 
niutn  is  nothing  more  than  the  princijtlrr  of  the  Gospel  operating  with 
their  Jull  lorce  upon  the  heart  and  life  urd  character  of  the  Christian^ 
in  his  jycrsonnl  and  social  canacitu.  Py  many  it  must  be  confessed 
an  idea  is  formed  of  the  Millennium ;  as  a  supernatural  state  in  which 
wonders  without  number  w  ill  exist ;  and  in  which  ordinary  means  of 
improvement  will,  because  unnecessary,  be  superseded.  The  changt 
in  mankind  1  acknowledge  will  be  great ; — but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  it  will  consist  only  and  wholly^in  Christians  being  entirely  un« 
der  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Superior  degrees  of  knowled^ 
and  superior  degrees  of  holinen,  will  mark  the  character  of  UM 
Millennial  believers.  In  some  persons  at  the  present  time,  do  we 
not  |>erccive  an  ample  measure  of  religious  knowledge  ?  They  de¬ 
light  in  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  they  arc  earnestly  desirous 
to  understand  them ;  and  from  the  vigorous  application  of  their 
minds,  they  have  attained  a  full  and  clear  view  of  every  essential 
part  of  the  system  of  divine  truth.  Heligion  is  in  their  apprehensioa 
a  holy  spiritu;d  thing — and  it  is  entirely  separated  from  ml  connec¬ 
tion  and  concord  with  ambition,  the  pomp  of  tlie  world,  and  the 
pride  of  life:  the  trammeU  of  bigotry  they  have  shaken  off^  and 
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ll»e  pacilic  spirit  of  citizons  of  the  world  and  univers.il  phil.)nthro« 
pisls  they  tliorouglily  inibibetl.  From  the  prevalence  of  un- 
tcigned  [)icty  at  that  tinx',  there  U  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
minds  ot  the  people  will  have  a  peculi.nr  relish  for  this  brunch  of 
study,  and  where  an  object  is  pursued  with  delight,  the  progress  w  ill 
be  both  rapid  and  great. — With  rcsj>ect  to  holiness  too,  are  there  not 
now  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  persons  both  in  public  and  private  sta* 

I  tions,  eminent  for  devotedness  to  God,  for  sanctity  of  life,  for  bene¬ 
volence  to  men,  and  for  active  zeal  to  promote  the  Redeemer’s  cause 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  ?  They  are  in  an  exulted  degree 
joitterns  of  every  thing  good,  and  shine  as  lights  in  the  world.  Is 
there  any  difliculty  in  supposing  this  sjpirit  of  piety  to  become  general, 
wherever  Christianity  is  known  ?  It  one  out  of  bfly  now  exhibits 
this  lovely  cliaractcr,  why  may  not  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  be  brought 
to  possess  the  same  devout  feeling,  the  same  purity  of  conduct,  the 
wme  ardtiu  philanthropy  ?  And  what  would  be  the  result  (  A 
society  of  holy  beings,  habitually  under  the  infiucncc  of  religion ;  in 
^  their  thoughts,  their  afibetions,  their  dispositions, — in  their  words  and 
in  their  actions — in  their  personal  capacity  and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life.  Here  then  is  the  millennial  sanctity  which  may  be  justly  called 
tlie  crown  of  its  glory.  To  the  spiritual  happiness  of  the  latter  days 
the  same  reasoning  w'ill  apply.  Arc  there  not  even  now  many  Chris¬ 
tians  who  experience  unspeakable  pleasure  from  the  power  of  the 
principles  of  the  gospel  on  their  hearts  i  The  dread  of  the  divine 
wrath  no  longer  distresses  their  souls :  they  arc  filled  with  joy  and 
peace  in  believing.  From  an  unshaken  reliance  on  tlic  atonement 
and  righteousness  of  Christ,  they  derive  the  persuasion  that  their  sins 
are  pardoned  and  their  persons  accepted  of  God  :  and  from  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  truth  upon  their  souls,  they  arc  inspired  with  the  hope 
of  eternal  blessedness  in  the  world  to  come.  They  possess  also  a 
lively  trust  in  the  providence  of  God,  as  ordering  every  dispensation 
towards  them  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Nor  must  it  he  forgotten 
that  they  at  the  same  time  maintain  daily  communion  with  their 
Father  in  heaven  in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel.  From  the  united 
operations  of  these  principles,  their  enjoyments  are  exceedingly  great. 
We  have  but  to  suppose  knowledge  and  holiness  to  be  difiused 
through  society,  and  this  happiness  will  be  general  too.  Thus  all  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  Millennium  will  be  produced.  You  have  only  to 
add' the  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  wnich 
is  promiscil  in  the  latter  days, — and  the  whole  of  the  noblest  portion 
of  tlie  Millennium  1  plead  fur,  is  obtained.’  pp.  628 — 632. 

Were  all  professing  Christians,  then,  to  imbibe  those  ideas 
which  will  prevail  respecting  human  institutions  and  practices, 
^  and  those  tempers  and  lUspositions  on  which  the  universal  pi  ace, 
and  charity,  and  happiness  of  that  future  time  will  be  founded, 
how  lovely  would  be  the  state  of  Christian  cliurclies,  and  how 
efficient  towards  the  improvement  of  mankind  around,  and  the 
reformation  of  the  world  at  large,  would  be  Christian  endea¬ 
vours  to  do  good  !  Yet  what  would  this  be,  but  the  expansiou 
of  principles  already  professed  by  them  ?  May  we  not  hope,  that 
VoL.  M 
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thU  ron*ii(ieratioii  will  atiinultiU?  some  to  endeavour  thus  to  ante* 
daU*  (lie  blessed  era  utiieli  is  uppruachinsr,  by  becoming  themselvei 
what  may  be  termed  Millennial  Christians,  di^^usin^:  uruiiiid  (lietn 
a  Millennijl  influence,  and  forinini?  here  and  there  a  Milleiiaiil 
microcosm.  No  one  of  proper  teeliii^can  think  on  such  a  state  of 
thiiii^s  as  Holy  Scripture  places  in  prospect,  without  ardent  deoire 
for  its  arrival,  and  no  one  can  have  lhateai>:er  wish,  without  beinj 
excited  to  some  stivnumis  elVort.  The  view,  therefore,  of  the 
Millcnnitim,  first  preseatcvl  to  his  readers,  naturally  leads  our 
Author  to  an  impiiry  respectint^  the  means  to  be  adopted  to- 
wanls  the  hastenmi;’  of  its  approach.  These  are  ably  unfolded, 
and  impressively  tinned  upon, attention,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
discourses.  Preliminary  to  a  detailed  discussion  of  them,  tbt 
.\iithor  remarks  : 

*  Let  this  sentiment  be  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  that  the 
grand  instrument  of  changing  the  state  of  the  moral-world  is—  dh 
vine  truth,  I’hose  on  whom  the  cliunj'C  is  to  be  wrought  arc  intelli* 
gent  beings,  endued  with  understanding  and  will  and  affections:  od 
them  compulsion  enn  h.ivc  no  salutary  influence,  and  mere  physlcil 
power  can  have  no  eflect.  These  cannot  enlighten  the  understand¬ 
ing  ;  they  cannot  draw  fdrtli  the  affections ;  and  tlierefore  they  can¬ 
not  btMid  the  will.  Ilut  divine  truth  can  do  all  these  things.  It 
presents  a  new  w'orKl  for  the  uiuleriitanding  to  behold ;  it  brings  for¬ 
ward  to  the  full  blaze  of  the  intellectual  day,  objects  which  enkindle 
the  uH'ections  and  fix  them  with  delight ;  and  by  the  influence 
of  these  the  will  cheerfully  bows  to  the  authority  of  God.  In 
short,  divine  truth  is  a  vast  engine,  whicli,  resting  upon  the  faith¬ 
fulness  of  God,  becomes  more  powerful  than  that  for  which  Archi¬ 
medes  sighed  4'or  it  will  move  the  whole  moral  world  from  its  cen* 
tre  of  rebellion  against  the  divine  government,  and  place  it  in  a  new 
circle  of  obedience  to  (lods  commands.  But  in  order  to  produce 
the  etl'oct,  divine  truth  must  be  communicated  to  the  soul  of  man. 
Before  it  was  an  instrument  at  rest,  and  was  inert :  it  now  becomei 
an  instrument  in  action,  operating  on  the  soul  with  energy,  and  form¬ 
ing  it  into  the  image  of  (lod  in  knowledge,  in  righteousness  and  in 
true  holiness.  It  was  before  at  a  distance  ;  it  is  now  brought  near  to 
the  sou),  nay  introduced  into  its  inmost  recesses.’  pp.  219 — 220. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain  or  ohvioiH,  than  the  principit 
here  laid  down,  yet  the  human  mind  is  slow,  one  might  almost 
tay  miraculously  slow,  either  in  learning  it,  or  in  understanding 
its  various  bearings  ii)>on  conduct.  For  ages  upon  ages  has  the 
world  been  proceeding  with  comparatively  small  improvement, 
and  suffering  under  oppressions  and  miseries  indescribable,  for 
want  of  faithfully  adopting  it.  Long,  very  long,  it  seems  to 
have  remained  undiscovered,  liiddcn  deep  from  human  thought, 
like  (he  art  of  printing,  the  polar  attraction,  or  the  |)ower  of 
the  telescope ;  and  like  the  latter,  when  brought  to  light,  it  hti 
ba«u  opposed  and  rejected  through  the  corrupt  cruelty  and  tor- 
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did  int^re^ts  of  the  upholders  of  ancient  institutions  and  practices. 
At  this  muincnt,  and  even  in  this  country,  hy  fur  the  g‘reuter 
portion  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful,  as  well  as  by  fur  the  larpfer 
mass  of  the  vnlfifur  po|)iibtion,  art*  either  ignorant  of  it,  or  de¬ 
termined  apiinst  its  afioption.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the 
revolution  wliicli  would  pervade  all  classes  of  society,  workiii|^ 
bentTicially  u)>oii  social  intercourse,  and  chaiii^ini;  the  very  tem¬ 
pers  and  characters  of  uu*n  in  general,  were  this  one  maxim  to 
be  fully  embraced  and  carried  out  into  its  proper  inllucnce  upon 
the  human  mind.  Interesting:  us  this  theme  would  he,  we  must 
not  enter  upon  it,  but  we  cannot  help  looking  forward  with  de- 
liq^lit  to  the  time  when  principles  of  obvious  correctness  will  be 
suHered  to  0111^:1  their  appro)n’iute  chani^es  in  mankind.  1)  when 
will  it  he  that  we  sliall  see  them  acknowlodsfed  as  the  sources  of 
action  and  the  rnh‘s  of  conduct  ?  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall 
wc  behold  the  world  of  mankind  in  direct  march  towards  virtue 
and  happiness. 

It  is  an  error  into  which  wc  are  prone  to  fall,  to  imagine  that 
the  state  of  the  woild  cannot  he  ciimis^ed,  without  the  operation 
of  some  unknown  events ;  tint  if  men  are  to  he  employed  as 
instruments  at  all,  they  arc  to  he  roused  to  their  duty,  and  en- 
coiirai'ed  in  their  exertions,  hy  some  such  visible  and  wondrous 
interpositions  of  heaven,  as  will  silence  every  doubt,  and  make 
even  sloth  herself  arise  and  shake  olV  her  dust.  There  is  no 
countenance  "iveii  either  in  Holy  Scripture,  or  in  the  dictates  of 
reason,  for  siicii  a  notion  ;  we  are  doubtless  in  pos  essioii 
already  of  every  means  and  of  every  encouragement  necessary 
for  the  great  undertaking. 

‘  Fix  it  in  your  minds,*  says  our  Author,  *  as  an  important  truth,  that 
it  is  by  the  ordinary  means  of  divine  appointment,  that  the  (iovpci  is 
to  be  propagated  in  the  world.  Methods  of  an  extraordinary  kind 
and  unkno  .n  before,  some  imagine  will  be  employed  to  produce  the 
glorious  c’bange.  licnee  they  either  consider  the  period  as  remote 
and  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  their  existence  on  earth,  and  leave  the 
succeeding  generation  to  pursue  the  object:  or  if  they  conceive  it 
will  take  place  in  their  own  days,  their  eyes  fail  with  looking  for  those 
wondertul  appearances  which  arc  to  precede  the  event.  Unhappily 
their  false  ideas  do  such  persons  the  greatest  injury,  by  leading  them 
to  neglect  the  ordinary  means,  from  a  supposition  that  they  are  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  end.  In  consequence  of  this  error  their  own  souls 
sustain  a  serious  loss; — they  do  no  good  to  those  around  them;  and 
they  lend  no  aid  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
^^he^l•as  had  they  just  views  of  the  means  by  which  mankind  shall  bo 
regenerated,  they  would  then  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  has¬ 
ten  on  the  glorious  era  — 'I'o  convert  tlie  whole  race  of  man,  the 
preaching  ot  the  gospel,  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  arc  the 
only  instruments  that  are  necessary.  What  wonders  have  they  al¬ 
ready  performed  !  All  the  religion  which  has  been  in  the  world  since 
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has  been  owing  to  them  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
whom  indeed  they  are  indebted  for  oil  their  efficacy.  During  that 
period,  how  many  nations  have  been  converted  from  paganism  to  the 
faith  of  Christ !  Reformations  from  superstition  and  ignorance  have 
taken  place,  and  eminent  measures  of  true  piety  have  been  maintained 
in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  The  same  virtue 
remains  in  them  still,  and  they  are  still  fully  sufficient  for  bringing 
about  the  glory  of  the  latter  days,  by  diff*using  the  knowledge  of  the 
Saviour  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.*  pp.  232—234. 

These  two  discourses  nboiind  with  convincing  elucidation  and 
powerful  appeal,  which  wc  are  persuadeii  cannot  be  read  without 
advantage  even  by  those  who  in  the  general  are  very  well  ac- 
(piainted  with  all  they  profess  to  teach.  We  certainly  stand  in  need 
of  being  more  aflected  by  what  we  do  know.  One  passage  in  thest 
sermons  is  however  exposed  to  meet  the  sneers  of  not  a  few 
who  will  deem  it  a  proof  of  no  small  presumption  in  the  preacher. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  Author 
supposes  it  possible  that  his  humble  performance  may  come 
within  their  notice.  By  many  this  will  <loubtless  be  interpreted 
as  a  mark  of  vanity,  and  his  apology  for  the  counsel  offered 
will  be  regarded  as  mere  aflectation.  Such  an  interpretation  of 
the  Author’s  proc<*dure,  however,  we  should  deem  uncandid.  How 
improbable  soever  it  may  be  that  Monarchs  will  trouble  them* 
selves  about  such  things  as  the  Millennium,  or  the  writings  of 
one  comparatively  so  undignified  by  human  distinctions  as  the 
Author,  yet  it  is  certain  that  Providence  can  bring  this  book 
before  some  of  them,  and  it  is  (|uite  a  conceivable  thing  that  He 
may  have  im^iurtant  tlesigns  to  fulfil  |hy  so  doing.  Our  own 
King,  it  is  known,  has  read,  and  distinguished  by  particular 
marks  of  approbation,  the  productions  of  one  as  little  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  in  palaces.  We  cun  also  easily  believe  that  an  aged 
Christian,  who  has  long  had  his  mind  fixed  on  the  purposes  and 
interpositions  of  tlie  (jiuvernor  of  tlie  world,  who  is  in  the  prac* 
tice  of  contemplating  man  in  his  relation  to  eternity,  who  views 
this  life  in  its  true  character,  as  merely  pre])aratory  to  future 
destinies,  and  who  feels  himself  to  be  on  the  verge  of  another 
world,  may  really  be  impressed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  insignifi* 
ranee  of  temporary  distinctions,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  high 
authority  and  obligations  of  a  Christian  minister,  so  as  to  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  warn  and  admonish  without  reserve  all 
classes  of  men  to  whom  he  may  in  any  way,  and  by  any  remote 
contingency,  hope  for  acet^ss.  Indeed,  wc  know  not  how  an 
aged  and  spiritually-minded  servant  of  (lud  can  feel  otherwise. 
All  dirtereiues  of  rank,  how  important  soever  in  the  economy  of 
this  world,  sink  into  inconceivable  littleness,  when  viewed  in  re* 
lation  to  another.  From  such  a  man,  therefore,  we  see  nothing 
in  the  paragraph  hut  what  is  simple  and  natural ;  and  really 
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piin  of  death,  U  making  a  hell  of  China ;  it  is  committing  a  crime  I 
which  no  words  of  human  language  can  express.’  pp.  29S,  294.  I 

The  Author  wrote  this  discourse  before  the  issue  of  the  late  | 
contests  were  known,  and  therefore  he  indulged  in  an  idea  I 
somewhat  too  sanguine  of  their  nature,  as  connected  with  the  I 
desire  of  all  nations — the  promised  period  of  universal  peace;  I 
but  yet  he  spoke  with  ]inident  caution,  and  mingled  with  his 
hope  an  a))prehensiuu^  wliich  now  that  it  is  realized,  becomes  the 
more  impressive. 

‘  What  renders  it  still  more  probable  that  the  present  awful  dispen* 
sations  of  heaven  arc  connected  with  that  jovful  era  is — that  they 
unite  a  complication  of  judgments.  Not  only  ure  there  wars,  but 
earthquakes,  that  is,  civil  convulsions,  revolutions  in  society,  new 
systems  of  government,  the  overthrow  of  ecclesiastical  constitutions, 
and  the  annihilation  of  priestly  authority,  mul  the  introduetion  into 
various  countries  of  an  entirely  new  ('rocr  of  things,  'rhesc  arc  not 
the  changes  of  ordinary  times  of  t!ic  wt)rld  ;  hut  portend  something 
in  the  mind  or  soul  of  society,  x\hich  may  lead  to  still  greater  altera¬ 
tions.  Amidst  the  shakings  of  t!ie  kingdoms  of  the  >%orld,  a  principle 
has  sprung  up,  **  that  liberty  of  conscience  Hint  of  worship  is  the  un« 
nlicnable  birth,  right  of  man  as  u  member  of  the  social  body,”  a  prin¬ 
ciple  not  paid  for  too  clear  (de.irly)  by  all  the  temporal  misery  which 
has  been  endured,  because  it  lies  us  the  grand  foundation  of  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  the  gospel  among  mankind.  Amidst  these  convulsions 
too,  it  cannot  he  said  that  the  general  cause  of  true  religion  has  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss ;  however  much  worldly  corporations  of  t'cclesiastical 
polity  may  have  been  shattered  and  broken.  As  to  this  country  it 
w  ould  he  difficult  to  mention  a  period  of  the  same  length  of  lime  for 
two  centuries  past,  when  religion  has  made  a  more  rapid  and  extensive 
progress,  or  has  displayed  its  energies  with  greater  activity  and  un- 
crease  of  power.  hVom  these  considerations  it  appears  almost  certain 
that  the  dispensations  of  Providence  for  the  last  twenty  dive  years, 
form  a  part  of  those  uw  ful  events  which  arc  connected  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  t!)c  .Millennium,  llut  how  large  or  how  small  a  part,  who 
can  say  !  Should  the  doctrine  of  the  righti^  of  conscience  and  the 
liberty  of  worsliip,  be  adopted  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
system  of  government  in  L  hristeiulom ; — and  exertions  made  for 
diffusing  divine  knowledge  far  and  wide  among  the  people  >and  (he 
happiness  of  the  whole  community  be  thus  the  grand  object  of  those 
w  ho  exercise  authority,  there  would  be  reason  to  hope,  that  a  coosi- 
derable  part  of  the  storm  of  judgment,  is  past.  But  tlic  proceedings 
of  the  divine  government  are  far  above  our  ken.  Frequently  the  vah* 
machine,  fitly  represented  by  the  w  heels  in  KzekiePs  vision,  takes  a 
retrogadc  mot. on  ;  and  af\er  having  advanced  with  rapidity,  moves 
back  again  w  ith  equal  speed  to  the  station  from  which  it  originally  set 
out ;  all  that  w  as  done  seems  to  be  undone,  and  things  present  a  mors 
unfavourable  aspect  tlian  when  the  first  movement  took  place* 
Should  this  be  theissucof  the  convulsions  w  hich  have  shaken  Europe 
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to  iu  Tcry  centre,  it  needs  not  the  wisdom  of  a  prophet  to  foretcl, 
that  what  we  have  seen  of  calamity  is  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows; 
and  that  much  more  misery  must  be  endured  by  mankind,  before  the 
tempest  of  divine  wrath  has  spent  its  force ;  und  the  str^mg  rations 
have  suffered  all  the  rebuke  of  God,  which  is  necessary  to  humble 
their  pride,  to  teach  them  that  they  are  b\)t  men,  and  to  intluencu 
them  to  listen  with  me  ekness  and  gratitude  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.*  pp.  S05— 307. 

It  is  indeed  we  fear  but  too  obvious,  that  as  the  Author  sup¬ 
poses,  we  have  suffered  tliese  things  iii  vain,  and  that  the  utmost 
we  can  now  say  of  miseries  unparalleled  in  any  former  age,  is, 
that  one  wo  is  past.  Judgements,  we  have  seen,  of  themselves 
avail  not.  They  are  adapted  to  humblo  the  pride  of  man,  and  to 
bring  him  to  acknowledge  his  Maker,  hut  yet  of  themselves  they 
are  ineilectual.  **  When  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain,  and  the 
**  hail,  and  the  thunder  liad  ceased,  he  sinned  yet  more,  and 
“  hardened  his  heart,  he  and  his  servants.”  We  are  therefore 
directed  to  another  object  of  contem)>lation,  as  an  event,  together 
with  Divine  Judgements,  introductory  to  the  Millcimium.  This 
event  is  the  en'usion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Nothing  is  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  foretold  than  this ;  nothing  is  so  essential  in  order  to  suc¬ 
cess,  and  nothing  ought  to  he  more  an  object  of  believing  prayer 
aiidhumhlc  expectation.  The  discourse  on  this  subject  injudi¬ 
cious  and  consolatory.  Wc  shall  adduce  one  passage. 

‘  See  here  on  what  foundation  the  Christian’s  hone  of  the  Millen¬ 
nium  rests.  When  I  view  the  ignorance  and  wickedness  in  what  are 
called  Christian  lands  ;  when  I  think  of  the  universal  delusion  in  Ma¬ 
hometan  countries  ;  and  know  that  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  is 
overspread  with  pagan  idolatry,  it  may  he  conceived  by  many  the 
very  ncight  of  presumption  even  to  imagine,  that  all  these  descrip¬ 
tions  of  mankind  will  be  brought  to  embrace  the  gospeh  and  that 
knowledge  and  piety  shall  reign  triumphant  over  the  face  of  the  globe* 
Of  the  immense  difficulty  of  the  change  you  cannot  be  more  scnsiblo 
than  I  am  :  to  create-  u  world  is  in  my  view  an  easier  task.  But  1 
believe  it,  because  God  has  declared  it  shall  come  to  pass.  Nor  am 
1  reduced  to  the  necessity  of.  taking  up  with  this  as  my  only  support, 
(iod  has  promised  it  shall  he,  and  come  to  pass  it  will,  though  l  were 
unable  to  say  how.  But  1  can  clearly  trace  the  path  which  leads 
toil,  through  its  whole  course.  All  the  instruments  which  are  to  he 
employed  are  piled  up  before  me ;  and  1  contemplate  with  admira¬ 
tion  tlieir  fitness  and  their  excellence.  1  behold  also  the  mi<;lity 
Agent  in  the  work,  who  is  to  use  these  instruments ;  and  1  am  fully 
satisfied  of  his  ability  for  the  performance  of  the  work,  arduous  at 
it  is.  '1  he  change  in  tlie  state  of  the  world  is  not  to  he  produced  by 
the  pow  er  of  man  — not  by  the  might  of  angels — not  by  the  energy  of 
the  most  exalted  creatures— if  there  were  any  such  beings  supericir 
to  angels.  The  great  efficient  cause  in  tliis  almost  impossible  work, 
is  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  God,  and  his  work  is  what  God  alone  could 
do.  His  wisdom  is  inOuitc;  liis  love  and  mercy  have  no  bounds; 
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and  his  power  is  almighty  :  cannot  such  a  person  perform  it  ?  He 
has  engaged  his  word,  and  his  faithfulness  is  irresistible*  On  this 
foundation  the  Christian  rests  his  hope  of  the  millennial  glory,  and 
he  justly  considers  it  to  be  built  upon  a  rock.*  pp.  338,  339. 


The  successive  sermons,  which  apply  the  principles  of  that 
change  to  which  the  world  is  destined,  to  the  different  por¬ 
tions  into  which  it  is  morally  distributed,  and  which  trace  the 
progress  and  the  effects  of  those  principles  on  each,  contain  brief 
sketches  of  the  present  state  and  past  history  ol  the  separate 
divisions  of  the  human  race,  a  concise  delineation  ot  what  is  pe¬ 
culiar  in  each,  and  many  just  and  instructive  observations  re¬ 
ap*  cting  their  renovation,  which  will  be  road  with  interest  and 
profit.  On  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  Bogue  remarks : — 


‘  Three  things  appear  to  be  included  an  the  means  of  Antichrist’s 
ruin,  first,  the  diffusion  of  divine  knowledge,  especially  by  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel.  Should  any  one  express  his  astonishment  that  in 
the  system  of  prophecy  this  is  not  more  fully  and  more  distinctly  men¬ 
tioned,  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  consider,  that  where  things  are 
in  their  nature  plain  and  obvious  to  reflecting  minds*  a  few  biief 
hints  and  significant  figures  are  judged  sufficient  to  convey  the  truth. 
What  is  the  kingdom  here  which  is  to  be  subdued  ?  It  is  a  spiritual 
kingdom,  a  vast  extended  mass  of  error  and  superstition.  What  is 
the  stiong  hold  in  which  Antichrist  dwells?  Tlie  materials  of  the 
mighty  fabric  consist  of  imaginations  arid  high  thoughts,  which  exalt 
themselves  against  the  knowledge  of  ('od  and  the  obedience  of 
Christ.  What  cun  conquer  a  spiritual  kingdom  hut  aspiri  ual  army  ? 
What  can  cast  down  a  spiritual  strong  hold,  but  weapons  which  are 
not  carnal— but  artillery  which  is  wholly  spiritual?  But  if  any  one 
still  insist  upon  more  exact  proof,  I  request  him  to  read  Rev.  xiv,  6, 
7,  8,  where  he  will  find  the  gospel  proclaimed  extensively  through 
the  world,  and  immediately  after,  the  fall  of  Babylon  announced. 
If  the  connexion  between  the  tw’o  be  sought  for,  it  will  evidently  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  the  means  and  cause  of  Ba¬ 
bylon’s  destructiou.  Never,  my  brethren,  lose  sight  of  this  axiom, 
for  it  is  of  prime  importance— that  it  is  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ 
made  known  to  men,  which  must  destroy  and  consume  the  wicked  one. 
The  wide  difludion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  will  doubtless  be  one  way  in 
which  ignorance  and  superstition  will  be  banished  from  the  minds  of 
the  slaves  of  Antichrist.  By  treatises  on  religious  subjects,  delineat¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  pure  Christianity,  confuting  the  errors  of  po¬ 
pery,  and  confirming  and  establishing  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
the  glorious  work  will  be  every  where  advanced.  But  the  preaching 
of  tlie  everlasting  Gospel,  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  belicveth,  is  the  first,  the  chief,  the  most  effectual 
means  of  destroying  the  Antichristian  tyranny,  and  thus  introducing 
the  glory  of  the  latter  days.  Let  none  say  that  this  is  mere  theory, 
for  1  um  supported  by  facts  to  which  I  appeal.  The  reformation  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  an  event  second  only  in  splendour  and  power 
to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  by  the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb, 
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Airnishcs  ut  though  with  a  faint,  yet  in  its  outlines  with  t  distinct 
image  of  tlie  destruction  of  mystical  Babylon.  But  by  what  means 
was  that  reformation  accomplished  ?  The  reading  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  did  wonders,  especially  in  more  enlightened  minds  :  books 
of  controversy  overcaioe  the  prejudices  of  multitudes,  by  convincing 
them  of  the  folly  of  their  prejudices,  and  the  absurdity  of  their  er¬ 
rors.  Volumes  of  pure  Christian  theology  instructed  them  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  but  by  preaching  the  chief  work  was  done, 
and  twenty  were  converted  from  popery  and  sin  by  this  means  for 
one  by  the  others  :  this  is  the  work  of  God  before  which  Dagon  fell. 
Men  qualified  for  this  service  in  an  eminent  degree,  will  God  in  his 
infinite  mercy  raise  up  to  blow  the  trumpet  in  Zion » and  sound  an 
alarm  in  the  midst  of  the  Antichristian  church.  Who  knows  hut  a 
second  Luther  is  learning  a  Romish  catechism  in  a  village  school ; 
and  another  Calvin  sucking  his  mother’s  breasts,  and  playing  with 
the  crucifix  which  superstition  has  fastened  round  his  neck — who  will 
both  in  due  time  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  the  pure  Gospel, 
make  Antichrist  tremble  upon  his  throne,  and  be  the  mighty  instru- 
ments  of  Jehovah  in  casting  him  down  from  it  to  the  ground  ?'  pp.  404 
—'10^  • 


In  the  sermon,  ‘  On  the  injury  sustained  by  the  Christian  reU- 
*  gion  from  infidelity,'  ho  rtMuarks  : 

*  On  a  fair  computation.  Deism  does  not  rank  among  I  he  formi¬ 
dable  enemies  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  In  comparison  of  Antichrist, 
it  deserves  not  to  be  named  ;  nor  <loes  it  hear  any  proportion  to  Ma¬ 
hometanism  or  Heathenism,  either  in  number,  or  in  power — 'I'he 
influence  which  Infidelity  has  been  able  to  obtain,  cannot  be  said  to 
be  very  considerable.  History  presents  not  an  instance  of  a  regular 
government  being  or  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  principles  of 
Infidelity,  in  any  one  country  of  Christendom  for  a  single  week  of 
years.  The  mania  for  Infidelity  in  France,  during  the  domination  of 
Robespierre,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  when  foreign  enemies 
were  pressing  upon  it  from  without,  and  cruel  dissension  tearing  to 
pieces  from  within,  I  leave  out  of  the  account :  it  was  a  season  of  anar¬ 
chy,  not  of  social  order:  it  was  the  reign  of  terror,  when  intellect 
and  reason  were  chained  down  by  dread  of  the  instrument  of  death. 
That  kings  have  been  infidels  we  have  their  own  authority  to  declare. 
Frederick  the  Great,  as  he  was  called,  of  Prussia,  in  his  writings 
gives  repeatedly  to  Christ’s  religion  the  appellation  of  “  The  infa* 
mous,**  -  and  expresses  his  eager  wishes  for  its  destruction.  Alphonso, 
King  of  Spain,  said,  **  That  if  he  had  been  present  with  the  Creator 
when  he  made  the  world,  he  would  have  taught  him  to  do  it  better.” 
Both,  I  conceive,  were  Atheists  :  nor  were  they  the  only  Infidels  of 
their  order.  But  the  jurisprudence  of  the  countries  in  which  these 
men  ruled, » the  code  of  the  laws,  and’  the  administration  of  the 
government,  all  were  founded  on  what  were  considered  to  be  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  carried  into  execution  by  persons  pro¬ 
fessing  Christianity.  History  furnishes  no  example  of  the  persecu** 
lion  of  Christianity  as  sucli,  by  an  Infidel  king  or  by  an  Infidel 
government.  No  sword  of  an  Infidel  magistrate  was  ever  wet  with 
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the  blood  of  the  iaints  :  in  no  fires  kindled  by  the  wrath  of  Infideli 
were  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ever  consumed  for  his  name’s  sake.  Nor 
could  Infidelity  ever  boast  of  a  hierarchy  of  mitred  heads,  or  a  con¬ 
vocation  of  shaven  crowns,  or  princely  reveioues,  or  even  the  most 
moderate  stipend  drawn  from  the  sweat  of  the  people’s  brows.  No 
priests  and  monks,  no  bishops  and  arch-bishops,  no  patriarchs  and 
popes  have  been  hired  to  defend  her  cause.  Never  has  there  been 
found  any  one  to  whom  a  person  could  present  a  petition  with  this 
request:  “  Put  me,  1  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the  Infidel  priest’s  offices, 
that  I  may  eat  a  piece  of  bread.”  Nor  is  there  any  class  of  secular 
individuals  which  depedds  on  Deism  for  its  livelihood. — Deism  is  a 
poor  religion — it  feeds  none — it  clothes  none  ; — it  has  neither  a  palace 
for  its  hierophants,  nor  an  alms-house  for  its  beggars.  When  a  false 
system  has  none  of  these  things  to  recommend  it  to  acceptance  ;  when 
it  ii  unendowed  alike  by  Church  and  State,  the  danger  arising  from  it 
to  Christianity  cannot  be  great.*  pp.  HI' — HS, 

In  the  sermon  ‘  On  the  calling  of  (be  Jews,’ the  Author,  who  is 
in  general  sparing  of  remark  oit  matters  of  great  dotiblfulness, 
seems  to  us  to  (le])art  in  some  degree  from  bis  sounder  discre¬ 
tion,  in  (be  unqualified  adoption  of  the  opinion  that  tlic  Jews 
will  return  again  to  their  own  land.  The  passages,  Isa.  xi.  13, 
Jer.  iii.  Id,  lOzek.  xxviii.  16  to  26,  and  Ilosea  i.  2,  which 
are  among  the  most  f*xpress  on  this  subject,  are  susceptible  of  a 
higher  ineiiiiing,  and  might  seem  almost  to  demand  it.  'I'hey 
describe,  in  figurative  and  typical  allusions,  the  union  of  (he 
pious  under  the  .spiritual  guidance  of  their  great  Leader,  Christ, 
the  ha))piuess  they  sliail  enjoy  under  bis  government,  and  their 
final  settlement  in  the  blessed  land  of  promise,  the  rest  which 
“  remainetli  for  the  people  of  Cod.”  The  land  of  Canaan,  (he 
journeying  of  the  Israelites,  and  their  establishment  as  a  nation, 
were  all  figures  belonging  to  a  dispensation  of  types  which  has 
passed  away.  The  minds  of  Cliristians,  from  what  race  of  men 
soever  converted,  arc  rather  to  he  din'cted  to  a  higher  stale  than 
any  to  be  found  on  earth.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  all  true 
believers  arc  spoken  of  as  of  the  seed  of  David,  all  are  the 
Israel  of  (joJ,  all  are  Jews  without  distinction,  who  embrace 
the  true  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  in  Christ  there  is  neither  cir¬ 
cumcision  nor  nncircumcision,  neither  Jew  nor  (lentile.  The 
same  land  of  promise  shall  be  the  abode  of  all  ;  all  alike  shall 
return  to  it  as  their  own  land.  There  is  indeed  one  passage 
which  appears  strongly  to  discountenance  the  commonly  enter¬ 
tained  doctrine,  to  which  we  advert.  In  those  days,  saitli  the 
Lord,  they  shall  say  no  more,  The  ark  of  the  covenant  of  (he 
“  Lord,  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind,  neither  shall  (hey  remem- 
“  her  it,  neither  shall  they  visit  it,  neither  shall  that  be  done  any 
“  more;  the  throne  ot  the  Lord  shall  they  call  Jerusalcin,  and 
ALL  THE  NATIONS  shall  be  gathered  unto  it,  to  the  name  of  the 
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‘‘  Lord,  TO  JcRiJSALEii.”  The  subject  is,  at  any  rate,  one  of 
acknowledged  didiculty,  respecting  which  a  diftercnco  of  opinion 
if  inevitable. 

til  ihe  sermon  which  considers  the  time  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  ol  I'ic  IMillenniiim,  the  Author’s  mind  rises  again  to  its 
natural  heiglit,  and  brings  the  s.inie  powerful  grasj)  of  thoiiglit 
to  the  detcM-mination  of  that  ilillicult  hut  deeply  engugiiiir  inquiry. 
This  rise  to  the  majesty  of  his  (lieme  is  indicated  by  the  just  ex- 
jjosure  of  tin*  petty  idea  which  regards  the  Pope’s  hecoming 
possessed  of  a  small  earthly  state,  ns  a  grand  era  marked  hy 
proohecy.  It  is  tlie  secularizing  of  religion  itself,  and  the  making 
of  that  which  ougiit  to  be  merely  moral  authority,  the  instrument 
of  lyraimic  power,  whiih  constitutes  the  vints  of  the  Romish 
Supersiition.  As  a  bishop,  the  Pope  has  certainly  no  claim  to  he 
regarded  as  a  temporal  Prince,  hut  in  this  capacity  he  is  quite 
hanuless.  It  is  in  his  spiritual  capacity  that  he  exerts  that 
fearful  despotism  to  which  have  been  sacrificed  the  souls  of 
luillluns  of  immortal  creatures,'  the  victims  of  his  unhallowed 
usurpation. 

The  concluding  discourse  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  ])rac- 
tical  observations  ilowing  from  the  subject.  The  remarks  are 
appropriate  and  worthy  of  attention,  as  designed  to  bring  into 
immediate  operation,  and  to  render  subservient  to  present  ad-  • 
vantage,  a  series  of  contemplations  whicli  refer  chiefly  to  a 
future  age.  Indeed,  the  whole  volume  is  distinguished  hy  a 
direct  hearing  upon  the  duiies  and  [irivileges  of  Christi  ins  of 
the  present  time.  Though  written  upon  the  Mill  Minium,  we  arc 
continually  rtMiiinded  that  it  is  designed  not  for  the  ^lillennial  age, 
but  for  the  age  that  now  is.  The  Author  “  tights  not  uncertainly, 
“  as  one  that  beats  the  air,”  hut  he  has  a  direct  aim,  and  he  pursu<*s 
it  with  vigour.  It  is  an  animated  treatise,  adapted  to  work  power¬ 
fully  ujion  the  public  mind,  to  enlighten  it  with  just  principles,  to 
excite  it  to  benevolent  activity,  and  to  eh.*vatc  it  hy  suldime  con¬ 
templations.  That  man  must  have  a  cohl  heart,  wlio  can  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  without  stimulated  sciisibilitios, 
brightened  hopes,  and  strenuous  purposes  ;  without  seeing  dis¬ 
tinctly  placed  before  him  a  magnificent  object  to  be  accomplished, 
and  feeling  a  necesttiUj  laid  upon  him  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of 
it  without  delay.  The  work  is  well  adapted  to  add  momentum 
to  the  force  of  benevolent  institutions,  to  refresh  with  new 
strength  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  already  engaged  in  the 
holy  labours  of  the  times,  and  to  excite  the  benumbed  sympathies 
ot  others,  who  amid  the  miglily  and  restless  op.  rations  of  phi¬ 
lanthropy,  still  yield  to  disgraceful  siipiiiencss.  It  is  a  judicious, 
pious,  and  seasonable  work, — a  work  for  w  hich  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  mankind  will  he  the  better,  and  with  which  a  good 
man  may  honourably  finish  the  toils  of  authorship. 
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We  cannot  close  this  Article,  extended  as  it  already  with¬ 
out  a  reu)ark  or  t\%o  u|>on  some  illiberal  strictures  ivliich 
recently  an|>carcd  in  a  relictions  Journal.  Alter  admitting 
many  excellences  in  the  Author's  manner  of  treatinpt  the  sub. 
ject  he  undcriakcs  to  discuss,  it  is  allet^ed  ai'ainst  him,  either 
directly,  or  by  unequiToiral  insinuation,  that  in  his  descriptiont 
of  the  Millennial  ai^e,  there  is  implied  vl  censure  of  the  preseat 
state  ot*  ihinc^s,  that  *  Deism  itscll'  seems  to  lose  all  its  e?il 

*  complexion  in  his  vjovv,  uhen  placed  by  the  side  of  Christiu 

*  establishments,'  ;.nd  that  there  are  parts  of  his  work  tending 
to  intlatne  the  populace  to  rise  up  u^unst  their  (governors,  and 
liasteii,  by  violence,  the  happy  days  to  which  their  regard  ii 
invited. 

As  to  ihe  first  of  these  accusations,  it  might  be  asked,  Could 
those  Reviewers  justly  describe  that  ha))[)Y  age  foretold  in 
(lod's  word,  without  such  implied  censure  ?  Do  nut  the  account! 
given  by  Holy  Scripture  itself,  forcibly  include  it  ?  Arc  tliere  no 
customs  and  institutions  in  England,  or,  if  our  country  is  immt- 
eubite,  are  tiiere  none  in  the  world,  (for  it  is  of  the  world  that  the 
Author  speaks,)  which  ought  to  be  censured  ?  Will  they  all  stand 
the  fire  of  those  judgements  which  are  to  introduce  the  important 
era  descril>ed  ?  Are  they  ail  so  pure  that  they  may  not  be 
toiicheil  even  by  implication  ?  Arc  these  critics  prepared  to 
defend  them  all?  or  if  they  are  admitted  to  be  faulty,  arc  not 
those  faults  to  be  exposed  and  condemned  ?  Is  not  this  especially 
to  he  done  in  a  practical  treatise  ?  Does  the  system  then  to 
which  these  Reviewers  an*  attached,  oblige  them  to  profess  that 
ir/itiferer  i#,  in  ripht  ?  Or  docs  it  so  inspire  them  with  rc* 
verenee  for  the  wrong,  as  to  st'al  up  their  own  mouths  in  silence, 
and  lead  them  to  regard  as  hlamcworthy  in  others  the  attempt 
to  proiiuce  ivformaiion  and  amendment  ?  Can  stich  a  systea 
bi*  right  ?  Can  it  promise  to  do  much  towards  furthering  the 
cause  of  truth  and  hap])itiess  ?  In  a  practical  discussion,  it  was 
indispensable  that  tiie  Author  should  mark  clearly  the  evils  to 
be  reformed  :  it  is  as  a  practical  treatise  especially,  that  the 
critic's  praise  the  work  ;  how  therefore  can  they  shew,  that  their 
praise  and  blame  do  not  both  alight  upon  the  same  thing  ? 

As  to  the  second  charge,  we  can  only  express  our  unfeigned 
surprisi*  at  the  boldness  of  it.  C'an  these  writers  forget  that  a 
reviewer  is  as  sacredly  hound  to  veracity,  as  an  historian  ?  Or  ii 
it  possible  Uiat  party  feeling  could  so  blind  the  eyes,  that  thif 
assertion  should  include  no  violation  of  it.  The  Author  cx)>09fi 
the  mischief  and  niaiignity  of  Deism  in  just  terms  of  reproba* 
tion  and  abhorrence  ;  nor  does  he  compare  it  at  all  with  Christiao 
establishments,  hut  with  Antichrist.  It  is  that  malignant 
superstition  which  towers  with  so  much  pride,  that  he  considera 
ill  relation  to  Deism,  and  for  reasons  which  he  states  with  equal 
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force  and  clearness,  he  re^rds  the  latter  when  viewed  as  aa 
oneroy  of  the  Gospel,  as  far  inferior  to  the  former  in  power  and 
influence.  But  is  the  tiling  itself  Uie  less  condemned  because 
it  is  regarded  as  comparatively  weak  ?  Is  it  shewin^^  ^ny 
extenuation  of  its  evil  in  its  own  nature,  to  represent  it  as  very 
limited  in  its  eflects  upon  the  public  mind  ?  In  inferrinfi^  that 
because  the  Author  feared  it  less,  he  approved  it  more,  the 
critic  ar^i^ues  with  that  inconclusiveiiess  which  a  trembling 
anxiety  for  a  cause,  and  a  morbid  sensibility  to  any  thing  whicn 
approximates  towards  it,  naturally  induces.  It  is  not  Deism 
then  as  opposed  to  an  imperfect  system  of  Christianity,  but  in 
the  lirst  place,  Deism  as  contrasted  with  superstition,  an  ! 
chiefly  the  defenceless  state  of  the  one,  compared  with  the 
panoply  of  the  other,  which  tlie  Author  reganls  as  less  formidable. 
Had  inlidelity  been  armed  as  much  with  power,  and  as  active 
in  the  use  of  it,  then,  from  its  iininingled  mischief,  it  would 
have  doubtless  been  represented  as  an  object  of  greater  dread. 

The  last  charge,  however,  is  still  more  remarkable.  The 
Author  has,  throughout  these  discourses,  again  and  again,  not 
only  shewn  that  the  changes  he  contemplates,  are  to  be  effected, 
not  by  physical,  but  by  moral  means,  but,  as  our  extracts  will 
partly  shew,  he  has  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  former  with 
a  keeiin^s  seldom  exoeedeil,  and  established  the  exclusive 
eflicacy  of  the  latter  with  an  impressiveness  which  might  work 
lasting  conviction.  He  is  also  a  decided  and  open  enemy  to  all 
var  and  bloodshed  whatever,  and  for  this  very  thing  no  fa¬ 
vourite  of  these  Reviewers.  How  then  his  writings  should  bring 
danger  to  the  State,  and  excite  to  that  violence  which  he  uni¬ 
formly  and  zealously  condemns,  is  to  us  a  mystery.  The  appre¬ 
hension  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  power  of  association  and 
habit  prevailing  over  reason.  Dissenters,  who  are  taught  from 
infancy  that  religion  is  a  tiling  of  conviction  and  of  conscience 
solely,  would  never  have  thought  of  so  preposterous  a  notion  as 
that  of  hastening  the  Millennium,  by  taxing  up  the  arms  of 
rebellion,  of  abolishing  war  by  rushing  into  its  utmost  horrors. 
.  Not  a  member  of  Dr.  Bogue’s  church,  or  as  we  believe,  a  stated 
I  hearer  of  his  discourses,  could  even  by  accident  have  liad  such 
I  a  juxta- position  of  notions  as  that  of  brute  force  and  millennial 
purity  and  happiness.  We  can  in  no  way  account  for  the  alarm 
of  the  Reviewer,  but  by  considering  his  habits,  by  supposing  an 
association  of  the  notions  of  physical  influence  with  moral  results 
ao  strong  and  fixe<l  in  his  mind,  that  even  all  which  the  rea- 
^nings  of  this  book  to  the  contrary  could  effect  was  but  a 
Q^omentary  impression  ;  a  disturbance  instantly  subsiding  again 
iotu  tfstablished  trains  of  thought 
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Art.  III.  Srrniofiif  the  late  Bev.  Charles  U^rsley^  A.  M.  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the 
Editor,  cr.  8to.  pp.  xxxiv.  2  M-.  Price  Ts. 


•  M  fOS'r  of  these  Ser^noiis,’  the  Editor  informs  ns,  ‘  were 

If  I.  (  delivered  in  his  early  youth,  wIumi  the  Author  was  in 

*  Anterica.  'I'hey  are  |)ri*senfed  to  the  public  by  his  widow.* 
They  w  ill  atford  considerable  pleasure  to  many  who  may  read  them, 
and  they  are  not  without  interest,  considered  as  doctimeiits  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  history  of  the  great  modern  revival  of  the  spirit 
and  the  power  of  Cliristianity.  We  know  not,  indeed,  whether 
the  manuscripts  oflered  any  option  to  the  Editor.  The  Pulpit 
c  impositions  of  Charles  Wesley’s  later  years,  we  arc  inclined 
to  tliink,  were  of  a  character  inateriallv  dillercnt  from  those 
which  make  up.  the  volume  before  us.  The  Author  of  some  of 
the  most  cxtpiisite  pieces  of  sacred  poetry  which  our  lani^uage 
contains,  acivanced,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  much  nearer  to  tlie 
character  of  a  pri'achcr  of  the  (iospel,  than  these  sermons 
would  seem  to  indicate  ;  they  ilisplay,  how'ever,  the  eminent 
seriousness  of  spirit  and  singleness  of  intention  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  hooted  members  of  (be  Oxford  *  (jmlly  Club.* 

The  courageousiu'ss  of  the  fearful  furnishes  the  most  strikini; 
evidence  that  can  he  imagined  of  the  power  of  principle.  The 
men  who,  in  (he  last  century,  turned  the  ecclesiastical  world  up* 
aide  down,  were  remarkable,  many  of  them,  to  the  cml  of  their 
course,  for  the  infirm  scrnpuloiisness  of  their  attachment  to 
churt'li  order,  and  their  really  decrepit  reverence  for  prescribed 
forms. 

No  one  of  ‘  the  •Methodists’  more  sincerely  trembled  at  the 
fi'ct  of  the  “  (ireat  Image,”  than  Charles  Wrslcy.  He  seeras, 
indeed,  to  have  possessed  a  larger  share  of  the  timidity  which 
ordinarily  attaches  to  refinement  of  sentiment,  than  any  of  hw 
associiites.  It  is  interesting  to  imagine  a  young  man  of  tliii 
character,  thus  mhlressiiig  the  University  of  Oxford. 

‘  lie  who  is  with  us  has  counsel  and  strength  for  the  war,  and  hb 
power  is  sufficient  fir  us!  Never  will  that  power  forsake  the  duly  pre¬ 
pared  and  con  missioned  labourers  in  his  harvest,  but  as  their  day  so  . 
ahall  their  streng?h  be ;  they  shall  reap  if  they  faint  not. 

•  I  would  not  here  be  understood  to  exclude  all  but  those  from 
having  any  share  iii  this  glorious  work;  no  !  God  forbid  !  How  slitU 
I  curse  whom  God  hat!)  not  cursed,  by  denying  them  the  blessing  of 
joining  with  us.  in  converting  some  from  the  error,  of  their  ways- 
Far  be  it  from  us,  tlie  ministers  of  iiitrcy,  to  be  guilty  of  such  arro¬ 
gant  cruelty  as  to  condemn  all  who  have  not  a  part  in  our  ministry  s* 
rc|)robatc  from  (iod  and  fiom  the  benefits  of  it ;  which  wc  must  do 
if  wc  lorbUl  this  work  of  God,  so  far  as  he  bath  given  us  ability; 
since  our  Lord  biiiisolf  declares.  He  that  gathercth  not  with  roe 
scaltcretii :  be  that  gathers  not,  as  be  is  able,  subjects  to  my  king* 
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dom,  scattcreth  thei\i  away  from  it  he  that  is  not»  according  to  his 
power,  an  agent  for  (lod,  is  a  factor  for  the  devil ! 

*  Several  acts  of  our  blessed  oflices  indeed  there  arc  which  may 
not  be  performed  unless  by  commissioned  officers ;  but  here  a  generd 
commission  is  given  to  all  the  servants  of  Christ  to  head  in  his  steps, 
to  do  what  in  them  lies  in  their  several  stations  to  save  the  souls  for 
which  Christ  died.  We  are,  it  is  true,  ambassadors  of  Christ,  and  as 
such,  .arc  entrusted  with  many  powers,  which  those  who  are  not  his 
appointed  ministers,  arc  nut  entrusted  w  itli :  but  what  scripture 
denies  any  tniui  the  power  of  beseeching  others  for  Christ’s  sake  to 
be  reconciled  to  God  ?  God  forbid  that  we  iliould  thus  outrage  the 
feelings  of  our  fellow  Christians,  that  we  should  thus  magnify  our 
office,  by  speaking  as  from  (iod  what  God  hatli  not  spoken,  so  as  to 
exclude  any  wlio  go  not  beyond  their  measure,  from  the  wisdom  of 
winning  souls. 

‘  Indeed,  if  Solomon  had  only  said,  “  the  priest  who  winneth  souls 
is  wise,”  they  w'ould  have  had  some  colour  for  saying  to  all  who  are 
not  invested  with  the  sacerdotal  office,  “  Ye  have  neither  part  nor 
lot  in  this  wisdom ;  even  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  not  pleased  when 
they  are  offered  by  unhallowed  hands but  Solomon’s  words  arc 
universal,  “  He  that  winneth  souls  is  wise.” 

*  And  who  is  he  that  is  wiser  and  inspired  with  a  better  judgment? 
let  him  stand  forth  and  make  the  restriction.’ 

This  quotation  is  from  the  first  sermon,  ‘  On  the  Work  of 
•  the  Christian  Ministry.’  The  second  is  on  tlic  Angelic  Charge. 
The  third,  from  Luke  xvi.  10.,  is  very  characteristic,  and  might 
be  perused  with  advantage  by  the  liberal  com|>ounders  with  con¬ 
sistency  in  our  times,  whose  chief  anxiety  seems  to  be,  to  give 
no  offence  by  the  rigidness  of  their  conversation.  We  subjoin  a 
few  paragraplis. 

‘  Wc  know,  there  is  but  one  rule  for  the  Christian’s  behaviour  in 
the  world  ;  *nnd  that  is,  that  he  should  have  a  constant  view  to  the 
great  end  of  his  creation  in  every  action  of  his  life.  Now  the  end 
for  which  man  was  created  and  sent  forth  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  this 
lower  world  was,  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  own  soul. 
Accordingly  we  find  St.  Paul  exhorting  his  Corinthians  to  look  con¬ 
stantly,  with  a  simple  heart  and  single  eye,  to  this  great  end  of  their 
being ;  and  «  whether  they  cat  or  drink,  or  whatever  they  do,  to  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.”  ’ 

*  That  w'c  may  not  think  that  we  shall  escape  unpunished  in  the 
great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  merely  for  the  innocence,  or 
rather  the  insignificance  of  our  actions,  our  blessed  Saviour  has  told 
01,  that  wc  shall  give  an  account  at  the  day  of  judgment  even  for 
every  idle  word.  Now,  if  our  idle  words  will  not  escape  censure, 
where  shall  he  appear  who  has  a  whole  train  of  idle  actions  ? 

*  Now  every  word  and  action  is  idle  which  is  not  done  with  a  view 

proposed  by  our  Creator  in  our  very  existence  here.  This  interpre¬ 
tation  is  corroborated  by  St.  Paul’s  well  known  passage  in  his  cputlc 
to  the  Kphesians,  iv.  ‘J9,  “  Let  no  corrupt  communication  pro- 

•eed  out  of  your  mouth,  but  such  as  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying^ 
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that  it  may  minister  grace  to  the  hearers:’*  and  “  Grieve  not  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whereby  ye  arc  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption.** 

*  if  any  ask  w  hat,  we  mean  by  idle  wrords,  my  answer  is,  the  same 
that  the  apostle  means  by  corrupt  communication  ;**  words  that 
are  not  edifying  or  beneficial,  such  as  minister  no  grace  to  the 
hearers.  In  this  manner,  then,  we  must  not  converse  or  speak,  but 
preserve  an  invariable  view  to  the  great  end  of  our  being,  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  good  of  others. 

*  Now  if  no  conversation  can  be  vindicated,  which  is  not  sanctified, 
consecrated,  if  I  may  so  say  ;  if  no  subject,  however  light,  be  ex* 
empted  from  some  moral  tendency  ;  I  ask  whether  it  doth  not  hold 
ecuially  true,  that  no  action  or  business  we  can  undertake  is  too  de* 
spicable  to  have  a  reference  to  religion,  or  to  be  made  an  offering 
holy  and  acceptable  to  the  Most  High?* 

*  He  that  can  trifle  himself  into  a  spirit  of  carelessness  and  want  of 
thought,  deceives  his  own  heart  if  lie  fancies  he  is  safe :  and  the 
man  who  suffers  himself  at  any  time,  or  in  any  degree,  to  relax  in 
circumspection,  exposes  himself  at  that  time,  and  in  that  degree,  to 
all  the  assaults  of  u  vigilant  and  subtle  adversary,  who  seeks  to  de¬ 
stroy  his  immortal  soul.* 


•troy  his  immortal  soul.* 

*  Away  with  all  jeering  scoffs  against  this  religious  scrupulosity 
which  1  have  been  inculcating :  and  if  any  men  there  be  that  still 


which  1  have  been  inculcating :  and  if  any  men  there  be  that  still 
continue  to  laugh  at  any  such  little  singularities  of  the  true  discipla 
of  Christ,  let  tncni  remember  it  is  written,  Woe  unto  you  that 
laugh  now,  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep.**  * 

This  is,  indeed,  unquestionable  Methodism,  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  expression  of  ocer^riyhteoHsneMSy  as  it  is  called  by  the 
world  and  by  well-bre<l  professors,  which  has  ever  accompanied 
remarkable  effusions  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  different  ages  of  the 
Church.  This  is  that  singularity,  full  of  reproof,  which  lias  ever 
drawn  down  upon  the  eminent  renovators  of  Christianity,  the 
hatred  and  curses  of  an  ungodly  world  and  an  unholy  Church. 
This  is  that  preciseness  which,  in  the  slia|>e  of  certain  absti¬ 
nences  and  observances,  at  the  distance  of  the  third  or  fourth  gene¬ 
ration  from  the  founders  of  sects,  has  rested  upon  the  heads  oftbe 
party,  as  an  intolerable  legacy  of  acknowledged  hypocrisy,  and 
which,  under  the  influence  of*  worldly  good  sense,  sincerity, 
and  religious  indifference,  has  at  length  been  quietly  deposits 
with  the  fading  memory  of  the  worthies  with  whom  it  origi¬ 
nated. 

The  fmirlli  sermon  is  from  Matthew,  v.  *20.  It  exhibits  the 
Author’s  indistinct  apprehension  of  some  important  iloctriiies, 
when  he  cmnmeiiceil  bis  ministerial  work. 

The  follow iitg  quotation  is  from  the  fifth  sermon,  *  On  the 
*  one  ’riiiitg  lu^edtul.*  The  exhortation  it  contains  can  never  be 
inappropriate' 

•  One  thing  we  have  to  do,  to  press  forward  to  this  mark  of  the 
priM  of  the  high  calling ;  to  emerge  out  of  clmius,  diseases,  death. 
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into  liberty,  health,  and  life  immortal !  Let  us  well  obsen'C  that  our 
l^rd  doth  not  call  this  our  chirj\  but  the  cue  tiling,  all  others  being 
connected  with,  or  quite  foreign  to  the  end  of  life  :  on  this  let  us  tix 
our  single  view,  our  pure  uninixed  intention,  regarding  nothing, 
small  or  great,  but  as  it  has  refinance  to  this.  We  must  use  many 
means,  but  ever  let  us  remember  we  have  but  one  end  ;  for  ns  while 
our  0)0  is  single  our  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light,  so,  should  it 
ever  cease  to  be  single,  in  that  moment  our  whole  b^y  would  be  full 
of  darkness. 

*  Be  we  then  continually  watchful  over  our  souls,  that  there  be  no 
duplicity  in  our  intention  ;  be  it  our  one  view  in  all  our  thoughts  and 
words,  and  actions,  to  be  nartakers  of  the  divine  nature,  to  regain 
the  highest  measure  possible  of  faith  which  works  by  love,  that  fuith 
which  unites  us  to  God  !  I  savt  to  regain  the  highest  measure  possible 
for  us:  for  whoever  will  plead  for  any  abatement  of  health,  life,  and 
glorj’  ?  Let  us  then  labour  to  be  perfectly  whole,  to  burst  asunder 
every  chain  of  sin  and  misery,  to  attain  the  fullest  conquest  over  this 
body  of  death,  the  most  entire  renovation  of  our  natures ;  knowing 
this,  that  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels  to  cast 
the  double-minded  into  outer  darkness,  then  shall  the  single  of  heart 
receive  the  one  thing  they  sought,  even  the  salvation  purchased  by 
the  Redeemer,  and  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  therr 
Father!  *  pp.  93,  9 1. 

The  subjects  of  the  rcmmning  Sermons  are,  the  Imperfection  of 
our  present  Kntjwledge — the  true  Joy  of  the  Christian — Single¬ 
ness  of  Intention  in  Religion — the  Supreme  Ijove  of  God — the 
Obligation  of  the  Sabbath — Chrif^tiun  Ferfection  (upon  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  which,  it  is  not  needful  for  us  here  to  remark,] — the  Folly 
and  Danger  of  halting  between  two  Dpinions.  There  is  added, 
an  early  sermon  of  Jolin  Wesley's,  preuclicd  at  Oxford.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  much  of  the  vigour  of  style,  the  ardent  temper,  and 
Uic  energy  'of  character,  'which  distinguished  that  gooil  and 
great  mun. 


An.  IV.  Sketches  of  America;  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  of  Five 
Thousand  Miles  throuj^h  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  contained  in  Eight  Reports  addresscil  to  the  Thirty-nine 
English  Families,  by  whom  the  Author  was  deputed,  in  June  1817* 
to  ascertain  whether  any,  and  what  Fart  of  the  United  States  would 
be  suitable  for  their  Residence.  With  Remarks  on  Mr.  Birkbcck’s 
**  Notes’*  and  “  Letters.**  By  Henry  Bradshaw  Fcaron.  Second 
Edition.  8vo.  pp.  454.  Price  10s.  6d.  London,  1818. 

JX  our  notice  of  Mr.  Birk beck’s  “  Notes,”  we  expressed  our 
opinion  that  his  admissions  with  regard  both  to  the  country 
and  the  people  of  America,  were  siidicicnt  to  put  any  but  the 
niost  dauntless  advonturiT  out  of  love  with  Emigratibii.  We  are 
t»ot  a  litde  surprised  to  find  that  upon  some  of  Mr.  Fearoii’s 
friends,  the  elb'ct  had  been  on  the  contrary  so  ‘  very  favourable,* 
VoL.  XI.  N.S.  N 
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n%  to  make  them  ‘  brijin  to  feel  the  convenienct’S  and  establidi* 

*  fwenlH  of  civilized  life  a  source  of  misery  instead  of  an  ad  van* 

‘  tasjc.*  It  i*  im]H)saible,  however,  that  such  a  delusion  slioultl 
survive  the  perusal  of  (his  very  full,  impartial,  and  hi^^hly  inte- 
n  slin^  sprites  of  Keporls.  The  Author  has  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  public:  for  the  salutary  information  which  he  hat 
be»’n  at  the  pains  to  collect,  hundreds  of  respectable  individuals 
will  lie  under  the  most  lastin<^  obligations  to  him,  as  it  will  be 
the  means  of  saving  them  from  those  vain  but  a^oniziiii;  regrets, 
to  which  a  rush  self- inflicted  banishment  from  the  land  of  their 
fathers  would  have  consigned  them  and  their  families.  Mr. 
Fearon  set  out  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ('ommission  with  no 
pnjudices  hostile  to  (he  American  character,  hut  on  the  contrary, 
with  expectations  somewhat  sanguine,  founded  on  the  populir 
constitutioti  of  the  ;;overnment  of  the  l.^nited  Jj^tates.  ‘  That  the 
‘  stale  of  thini;s  in  the  American  Kepublic  should  he  so  opposite 
^  to  what  the  advocates  of  enlightened  opinions  in  (ireat  Britain 
‘  imagine,  is  a  fact,’  ho  says,  ‘  which  none  can  deplore  with 

*  greater  sincerity  than  myself.’  It  is  deeply  to  be  deplored, 
nut  as  (he  fact  may  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  any  prc-conceived 
opinions  to  wiiich  the  suppositioti  of  a  contrary  state  of  thingi 
might  seem  to  ath>rd  a  necessary  support,  (lor  those  theories  must 
be  utterly  baseless,  and  visionary  must  be  the  spcculatioM 
which  would.be  dissipatetl  by  the  discovery  of  the  identictl 
character  of  human  nature  under  every  social  or  geographictl 
modification,)  but  the  fact,  as  regards  the  interests  of  mankind, 
is  in  itself  deplorable,  the  more  so,  certainly,  on  account  of  the 
political  advantages  which,  as  to  any  moral  result,  seem  to  be 
thrown  away  upon  the  selfish,  indolent  population  of  the  New 
World.  The  fear,  however,  entertained  by  some  *  friends  o( 

*  general  liberty,’  that  these  disclosui'cs  would  have  a  tendency 
to  injure  the  principles  which  the  Autlior,  in  common  with  them, 
deeply  reveres,  we  consider  ns  "proceeding  from  an  unworthy 
timidity  with  resjH*ct  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  politico 
happiness.  The  slightest  attention  to  the  details  furnished  by 
Mr.  F  enroll,  which  are  confirmcil  by  other  respectable  travellers 
relative  to  the  moral  liabits  and  domestic  policy  of  the  people  of 
America,  precludes  any  embarrassment  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
causes  of  so  unfavourable  a  result ;  and  ingenious  must  lie  tbc 
determineil  partisan  who  should  succeed  in  establisiiing  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  those  habits  or  that  policy,  and  the  democratictl 
form  of  their  government.  The  truth  is,  tliat,  as  Mr.  Fearot 
•xpresses  it,  ‘  /imencfiii  theory  is  at  ieast  two  centuries  is 

*  advance  of  idmericau  practice;^  whereas,  in  this  countryy 
theory  is  that  which  last  yields  to  the  progress  of  opinioii. 
liOng  after  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  introduced  a  meliorated  tone 
la  to  practice,  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  established  fof* 
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or  tenet,  will  survive  and  dispute  the  day.  The  ndvantnjje  is 
manifest.  Dur  institutions  are  the  result  and  produce  OT  the 
national  character;  they  are  the  forms  in  which  the  plastic  spirit 
of  lilierty  has  imbotlied  itself ;  they  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
principles  which  they  as  a  means  serve  to  perpetuate.  Not  so 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  a  new  country,  the  political  institutions 
havebi'en  modelled  without  reference  to  the  national  character, 
u|)on  ahstnict  |>rincip!es  of  fifovernmciit,  rccotj^nised  indeed  as 
true,  but  having  no  alliance  with  the  experimental  convictions 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  follow  remarks  are  very 
judicious. 

*  We  have  usually  connected  with  our  ideas  of  rcpuhlicnnisin  and 
unpolished  manners,  a  simplicity  and  an  honesty  of  mind  which  more 
than  compensate  for  all  minor  defecls.  That  wc  should  not  meet  with 
even  an  approach  to  these  characteristics  in  America  is  by  no  means 
extraordinary,  when  we  rcHcct  upon  their  origin,  and  the  materials 
from  which  their  present  character  is  derived.  They  were  not  origi¬ 
nally  anew  people,  who  have  gradually  advanced  from  barbarism  to  d 
knowledge  of  enlightened  political  principles;  on  the  contrary,  they 
formed  not  even  the  best  portion  of  an  old  stock,  and  they  have  been 

{)laccd  in  novel  circumstances,  and  occupied  in  pursuits  little  cadcu- 
ated  to  increase  politi<*a]  virtue,  or  advance  mental  acquirements. 
Their  constitution  itself  is  not  an  original  production;  it  is  iiiodel!i\l 
in  fact,  upon  that  of  England,  partaking  of  most  of  its  forms,  inter¬ 
mixed  w  ith  many  peculiarities  oi  the  colonial  rv^ime.  In  the  instance 
of  Rhode  Island,  the  original  charter  of  Charles  tlic  Second  is  its 
present  form  of  government.* 

A  country  in  which  slavery  is  tolerated,  to  the  disijraceful 
and  demoralizing  extent  that  it  is  in  America,  may  boast  of  itii 
hiving  a  free  and  popular  goverument, — the  principle  of  liberty 
may  be  aeknuwledgi  d  there,  hut  such  a  people  are  unworthy  of 
the  name  of  freemen  ;  they  are  not  morally  free.  He  alone  can 
be  regarded  as  actuateil  by  the  genuine  love  of  liberty,  who 
Would  wish  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  to  be  eo -extensive 
with  human  existence.  In  a  lower  sense  we  may  adopt 
Cowper’s  words  : 

*  lie  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 

*  And  all  arc  slaves  beside.* 

America  is  not  the  land  of  liberty.  Even  Mr.  Birkheck  started 
back  at  the  prevalence  of  the  degrading  practice  of  slave- 
keeping,  and  consistently  resolved  to  avoici  that  portion  of  the 
Fnited  States,  over  which  is  spread  this  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
ts  no  country  for  a  man  who  could  forego  the  well  earned 
comforts  of  an  English  liomc,  for  the  sake  of  political  freedom. 
Mr.  Fearon  adverts  more  than  once  to  ‘  the  exclusion  of 
*  hlarkH  from  the  places  of  public  worship  where  whites 
*  attend  }*  ‘In  perfect  conformity  witli  this  spirit,’  he  adds, 
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‘  in  the  fact,  that  tlio  most  ilegradecl  while  will  not  w  alk  or  eat 
‘  with  a  lu'i^ro.’ 

•  Although  New  York  is  a  free  state,  it  is  such  onljr  on  parchment: 
the  black  Americans  are  in  it  practically  and  politically  slaves;  the 
laws  of  the  mind  being,  after  all,  infinitely  more  strong  and  more  ef^ 
fective  than  those  of  the  statute  book  ;  and  it  is  these  mental  legisla*  I 
live  enactments,  operating  in  too  many  cases  besides  this  of  the  poor 
negroes,  which  excite  but  little  respect  for  the  American  character.* 

There  are  no  slaves  in  New  England.  The  Author  noticed 
with  much  pleasure  the  absence  of  negroes,  after  witnessing  the 
illiberal  and  barbarous  treatment  of  Americans  of  colour  by  thi*ir 
white  countrymen  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Jersey.  But 
the  prejuilicc  against  them  as  an  inferior  order  in  creation,  ap¬ 
pears  to  know  no  exception.  In  I’hiladclphia  ‘  the  negroes  are 
‘  sorely  oppressed.’  Here  also  are  three  ‘  African  churches,’  for 
the  use  of  the  native  Americans,  whether  black,  or  ‘  of  any 
*  shade  of  colour  darker  than  white.’  Although  many  of  these 
persons  fire  posnesHcd  of  the  riijhtH  of  citizennhipj  yet  they 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  churches  visited  by  whites. 

*  There  exists  a  penal  law,  deeply  written  in  the  minds  of  the 
whole  white  population,  which  subjects  their  coloured  fellow  citizeni 
to  unconditional  contumely  and  never-ceasing  insult.  No  respecta¬ 
bility,  however  unquestionable, — no  property,  however  large, — no 
character,  however  unblemished, — will  gam  a  man  whose  body  is  fin 
American  estimation)  cursed  with  even  a  twentieth  portion  of  Uie 
blood  of  his  African  ancestry,  admission  into  society  !  ! !  'Fhey  arc 
considered  as  mere  Pariahs — as  outcasts  and  vagrants  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth  !  I  make  no  reflection  upon  these  things,  but  leave  the 
facts  for  your  consideration.’ 

And  is  this  the  land  of  refuge  for  the  idolaters  of  liberty  ?  \St 
recollect  meeting  with  an  anecdote,  which  at  the  time  wi 
thought  simply  amusing,  of  a  young  American  gentleman  of  thi 
Jirut  cUiHgf  who  visited  this  country,  and  was  taken  one  eveniog 
to  Covent  liarden  theatre.  His  attention  was  constantly  di¬ 
verted  from  the  performance  by  some  object  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  house,  which  appeared  to  agitate  him  exceedingly.  At  lait 
his  emotion  became  so  visible,  that  his  Triend  inquired  of  hi® 
the  cause,  when  to  his  surprise  he  found  it  arose  from  uo  other 
circumstance  than  the  insupportable  presence  of  a  man  of  colour 
us  a  s|H'ctator  in  one  of  the  boxes.  So  invincible  was  his  auti- 
path),  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  to  remain  under  the  saroi 
roof.  Uiit  that  this  wretched  imhecility  of  prejudice  should  dare 
overtake  the  persecuted  negro  at  the  very  horns  of  the  altar,  and 
tlirust  him  out  as  unfit  to  join  in  the  same  act  of  worship  with 
fellow -Christians  of  a  lighter  tint  of  skin,  is  a  circumstance 
which  can  excite  only  the  det*pest  indignation.  The  institutei 
of  Brahma  must  yield  to  the  laws  of  American  society. 
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In  the  New  York  papers,  advertisements  for  the  sale  or  hire 
of  slaves  are  frecpiently  inserted.  Mr.  Fenron  |>resents  to  us  two 
s)»eciiueiis.  Tlic  followinc^  anei'dote  will  illustrate  the  ^neral 
heiitiment  with  re&^ard  to  this  degraded  race. 

*  Soon  afler  landing,  1  called  at  a  hair-d reader's  in  Broadway, 
nearly  opposite  the  city-hall :  the  man  in  the  shop  was  a  negro,  lie 
had  nearly  finisheil  with  me,  when  n  black  man,  very  respectably 
dressed,  came  into  the  shop  and  sat  down.  The  barber  enquired  it'  he 
wanted  the  proprietor  or  his  boss,  as  he  termed  him,  who  wns  also  a 
black  :  the  answer  was  in  the  negative;  but  that  he  wished  to  have 
hU  hair  cut.  My  man  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  with  the  greatest 
contempt,  muttered  in  a  tone  of  proud  importance,  “  We  do  not  cut 
coloured  men  here.  Sir.'*  The  poor  fellow  walked  out  without  re¬ 
plying,  exhibiting  in  his  countenance  confusion,  humiliation,  and  mor- 
titication.  1  immediately  reouested,  that  if  the  refusal  was  on  ac¬ 
count  of  my  being  present,  ne  might  be  called  back.  I'tie  hair¬ 
dresser  was  astonished  :  **  You  cannot  be  in  earnest*  Sir,*’  he  said. 
1  assured  him  that  1  was  so,  and  that  1  was  much  concerned  in  wit¬ 
nessing  the  refusal  from  no  other  cause  than  that  his  skin  was  of  a 
darke  r  tinge  than  my  own.  He  stopped  the  motion  of  his  scissors  ( 
and  uAer  u  pause  of  some  seconds,  in  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
my  face,  he  said,  “  Why,  I  guess  as  how,  Sir,  what  you  say  is  mighty 
elegant,  and  you’re  an  elegant  man  ;  but  1  guess  you  arc  not  of'  tnese 
parts.” — “  I  am  from  England,  ’  said  I,  “  where  we  have  neither  so 
cheap  nor  so  enlightened  a  government  os  yours,  but  wc  have  no 
slaves.” — “  Ay,  1  guessed  you  were  not  raised  here ;  you  salt-water 
people  are  mighty  grand  to  coloured  people  :  you  are  not  so  proud, 
and  1  guess  you  have  more  to  be  proud  of ;  now  1  reckon  you  do  not 
know  that  my  boss  would  not  have  a  single  ugly  or  clever  gentleman 
conic  to  his  store,  if  he  cut  coloured  men  ;  now'  my  boss,  1  guess, 
ordered  me  to  turn  out  every  coloured  man  from  the  store  right 
away,  and  if  I  did  not,  he  w'ould  send  me  oti’  slick  ;  for  the  slimmest 

f gentleman  in  York  would  not  come  to  his  store  if  coloured  men  were 
ct  in ;  but  you  know  all  that,  Sir,  1  guess,  without  my  telling  you  ; 
you  arc  an  elegant  gentleman  too.  Sir.”  1  assured  him  that  1  was 
ignorant  of  the  fact  which  he  stated  ;  but  which,  from  the  earnestness 
of  his  manner,  I  concluded  must  be  true.  ”  And  you  come  all  the 
way  right  away  from  England.  Well !  1  would  not  have  supposed,  1 
guess,  that  you  come  from  there  from  your  tongue ;  you  nave  no 
hardness  like,  1  ^ucss,  in  your  speaking  ;  you  talk  almost  as  well  os 
wc  do,  and  that  is  what  I  never  see,  1  guess,  in  a  gentleman  so  lately 
from  England.  I  guess  your  talk  is  within  a  grade  as  good  as  ours, 
^ouare  a  mighty  elegant  gentleman,  and  if  you  will  tell  roe  where 
you  keep,  I  will  bring  some  of  ray  coloured  friends  to  visit  you.  Well, 
you  must  be  a  smart  man  to  come  from  England,  and  talk  English  aa 
well  as  we  do  that  were  raised  in  this  country.”  At  the  dinner-table 
I  commenced  a  relation  of  this  occurrence  to  three  American  gentle- 
o>en,  one  of  whom  was  a  doctor,  the  others  were  in  the  law  ;  they 
were  men  of  education  and  of  liberal  opinions.  W’hen  1  arrived  at 
the  point  of  the  black  being  turned  out,  they  exclaimed,  **  Ay  right, 
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j^rfeclly  right,  I  would  never  go  to  a  barber’s  where  a  coloured  nuta 
was  cut !”  Observe,  these  gentlemen  were  not  Iroin  the  soutli ;  they 
are  residents  of  New  York,  aud  I  believe  were  born  there.’ 

pp.  5S— ^ 

The  Slate  of  Virginia,  we  are  informed,  lias  supplied  four  of 
the  five  ))ri^idents  of  ilie  I  'liited  States,  and  ‘  also  a  liberal  iium« 

‘  her  of  oeeupant^  of  every  governineut  otlice.’ 

‘  'I'hc  V’^irginians  very  modestly  assert,  that  this  monopoly  does  not 
proceid  from  corrupt  intluence,  but  is  a  consequence  of  the  buoy, 
ancy  and  vigour  of  their  natural  talent.  Without  entering  into  the 
controversy,  whether  or  not  seventeen  States  can  supply  a  degree  of 
abilitv  equal  to  that  of  Virginia  single-handed,  I  must  express  my 
want  of  respect  for  a  State  in  which  every  man  is  either  a  slave-holder, 
or  a  defender  ot  slavery — a  State  in  which  landed  property  is  not  at¬ 
tached  for  debt — a  State  in  which  human  beings  are  sold  in  the 
streets  bv  the  public  auctioneer,  are  Hogged  without  trial  at  the 
mercy  of  their  owner  or  his  agents,  and  are  killed  almost  without  po- 
nishment ; — yet  these  men  dare  to  cull  themselves  democrats,  and 
friends  of  lilK'rty  !  from  such  democrats,  and  such  friends  of  liberty, 
(tood  Lord,  deliver  us  I*  p.  ‘290. 

Mr.  Birkbeck  seemed  to  Hatter  biinself  that  he  bad  escaped 
beyond  the  prevalence  of  the  slave  system  *,  but  Mr.  F.  gives 
us  reason  to  fear  that  the  state  of  society  in  the  newly  settled 
country  docs  not  promise  to  be  free  from  this  wule-spreadiug 
leprosy. 

*  1  should  hope,*  (he  says)  *  that  Illinois-State  constitution  will 
not,  w  hen  formed,  authorize  and  legalize  slavery ;  yet  the  Ohio 
practice  will,  1  have  no  doubt,  continue  as  it  mm?  is  in  Illinois, — is- 
denluring  nfgrofs  /or  a  tenn  of  from  10  to  15  years.  This  baleful 
practice  promises  a  perpetuation  of  practical  slavery  throughoat 
America.* 

•  What  a  fold  stain  upon  the  republic,  professing,  as  it  docs,  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  equal  rights,  that,  out  of  twenty  States,  there 
should  he  eleven  in  wliich  slavery  is  an*  avowed  part  of  their  political 
constitution;  and  that  in  those  f/i//rr/  /rrr  (New  England  excepted) 
the  condition  of  blacks  should  practically  amount  to  slavery  I  Like 
the  (irot'ks  of  old,  they  talk  of  Ircedoin,  while  the  degraded  Helot  U 
w  ithin  their  doors.*  p.  ^66. 

But  %ve  must  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of 
the  gcniTal  nature  ol  the  contents  of  Mr.  Fcaruii’s  Volume,  lirst, 
as  tlicy  relate  spocitically  to  the  question  of  Emigration,  and 
aeeondly,  aa  they  contain  further  illiistrations  of  the  national 
charat'tcr. 

Tlie  Author’s  conclusions  on. many  points,  do  not  very  widely 
differ  from  those  of  Mr.  Birkbeck.  lie  coincides  with  that 
gentleman  in  representing  the  prospect  as  hy  no  means  en¬ 
couraging  to  any  but  capitalists,  and  to  them  only  in  particular 
brandies.  There  is  no  great  scope,  he  says,  for  mercantiU 
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•pfCuUtion ;  the  f^rounci  is  pre- occupied.  *  I^awyers,  doctors, 

<  clerks,  shopmen,  literary  men,  artists,  and  schoolmasters, 

<  would  (rome  to  a  bad  market.’  ^  Frofcssional  men  literally 

*  swartn  in  the  United  States.*  Mr.  F.  refers  to  an  anecdote 
told  at  New  York,  of  a  pmtleman  who  was  walkin^^  in  Broad¬ 
way,  and  on  stxMn^  a  friend  passing,  called,  **  Doctor  :**  *  iin- 

<  mediately  sixteen  persons  turned  round  to  answer  to  the 

*  name.*  The  mechunic  who  is  not  earning  more  than  a  guinea 
a  wet4,  would  fuid,  he  thinks,  his  peenniarq  alVairs  improved 
by  becoming  a  citixen  of  the  Republic.  *  \\  cavers,  stocking- 

*  makers  and  others,  ac(|uaintcd  only  with  the  cotton,  woollen, 

‘  hardware,  and  linen  manufactures,  would  find  employment 

<  very  dithcult  to  obtain.*  An  instance  is  given  of  the  success¬ 
ful  issue  of  the  adventure  of  a  fellow-countryman,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  exemplification  of  the  sweets  of  Emigration. 

*  A  few  evenings  since  I  saw  u  carpenter  nnd  his  wife,  who  have 
been  here  but  one  month,  from  Mull,  in  Yorkshire.  The  husband 
stated,  that  in  England  he  earned  ^ils.  per  week  ;  tliat  he  now  ol)tains 
Sl8.f)d. ;  that  he  tinds  great  dilHculty  in  getting  his  money  from  his 
employer;  that,  “taking  one  thing  with  another,’*  the  expense  of 
living  is  as  nearly  like  that  in  England  as  possible;  that  hud  he  been 
acquainted  with  every  thing  which  he  at  present  know^,  he  would  not 
have  left  home ;  but  that,  having  done  so,  he  is  well  sutisiied  ;  and  has 
now  saved  some  money — a  thing  which  he  had  hardly  ever  before 
effected.  1  state  this  man’s  information,  because  1  consider  it  de¬ 
serving  of  your  confidence.  It  is  equally  free  from  the  wild  rhap¬ 
sodies  of  some  persons,  ujid  the  deplorable  pictures  which  several 
Englishmen  in  this  city,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  have  given 
me  of  their  disappointments,  and  of  America  in  general.  The  car¬ 
penter’s  success  is  just  what  w'ould  attend  any  other  industrious  man 
of  the  same  business,  or  of  several  others  previously  enumerated. 
His  ideas  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  encountered  are  natural,  os 
he  has  not  been  engaged  sufficiently  long  in  other  purMiits  to  u!)Ii« 
tcratc  these  impressions.  Could  1  sec  him  in  twelve  months  from  the 
present  time,  I  think  his  condition  would  he,  if  I  may  judge  from 
others,  something  like  the  following  : — saved  fourteen  guineas  ;  living 
in  two  small  rooms ;  imlependent  of  his  master,  nnd  his  master  of 
him  ;  thinks  the  Americans  a  very  dirty  and  disagreeable  people,  and 
liatcs  them  from  liis  soul ;  wmdd  be  delighted  to  see  Old  England 
Qgain,  and  smoke  bis  pipe  and  drink  his  pint,  and  talk  politics  with 
the  cobbler,  and  abuse  the  taxes  ;  and  then  he  remembers  that  he  it 
in  America,  where  he  cannot  endure  the  thoughts  of  having  his  bones 
buried ;  thinks  of  returning  to  England,  where  his  wife  is  also  anxious 
to  go,  in  order  that  she  may  drink  tea  and  gossip  with  her  old  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  then  they  l>oth  conjure  up  their  former  sea  sickness,  their  fear 
ot  being  drowned,  the  money  that  their  passage  would  co?*!,  and  that 
when  they  got  to  Mull,  his  most  laborious  application  would  not  more 
thin  provide  them  with  a  bare  existence.  He  then  determines  to 
reoiaia  in  Aniericai  keep  the  money  which  he  lias  saved,  add  as 
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much  more  to  it  as  he  can,  and  make  himself  as  contented  and  hippy 
as  lies  in  his  [>ower.’  pp.  175— 177. 

'  Mr.  Fearon  went  to  Lon^  Island  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  celebrateil  Mr.  Cohbett,  at  Hyde  Park  Farm,  with  whom  be 
was  soon  familiar,  ulthoiu^h  he  had  no  previous  acquaintance 
with  him.  He  found  the  great  man  quite  out  of  temper  with 
liis  adopted  country. 

‘  Mr.  C.  thinks  meanly  of  the  American  people,  but  spoke  highly 
of  the  economy  of  their  government.  He  does  not  advise  persons  b 
respectable  circumstances  to  emigrate,  ctrw  f«  /Ae  present  state  ej 
Kitf^land!  In  his  opinion,  a  family  who  can  but  barely  live  upoo 
their  property,  will  more  consult  their  happiness  by  not  removing  to 
the  Uruted  States.  He  almost  iaufrhs  at  Mr.  liirklteck^s  settiinf^  in  ike 
li^estern  country  He  complained  of  the  dithculty  of  obtaining 
labourers  at  u  price  by  which  the  agriculturist  could  realize  a  pro6t: 
so  much  so,  that  he  conceives  that  a  farmer  in  America  cannot 
support  himself  unless  he  has  sons  w  ho,  with  himself,  w  ill  labour  with 
their  own  hands.  He  hud  contracted  with  a  man  to  do  his  mowing: 
the  terms  were,  an  equal  division  of  the  produce.  The  contractor 
complained  that  even  half  the  hay,  for  merely  his  labour,  was  a  hard 
bargain.’ 

'riie  Author’s  ‘  impressions  of  Mr.  Cohbett  were,  that  those 

*  who  know  him  %vould  like  him,  if  they  can  be  content  to 

*  submit  iiiicunditioiially  to  bis  dictation  !* 

‘  **  Obey  me  and  1  w’lll  treat  you  kindly  ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will 
trample  on  you,”  seemed  visible  in  every  w'ord  and  feature.  He 
appears  to  feel,  in  its  fullest  force,  the  sentiment, 

*♦  I  have  no  brother,  am  like  no  brother, 

1  am  myself  jdone.”  ’ 

Mr.  bad  for  an  inmate,  a  sprightly,  ca|)ering  little  French¬ 
man,  who  hud  been  In  the  suite  of  Napoleon,  and  spoke  of  bis 
late  master  willi  great  utlcction.  It  must  have  bi»eii  amusing  to 
witness  the  contrast  presented  liy  personages  of  so  opposite  i 
cliuracier,  but  doubtless  brothers  in  patriotism,  and  having  one 
ficiiiiment  in  common, — admiration  of  the  ej*-empcror. 

'Fo  rt'turn  Irom  this  digression.  Mr.  Hirkhc^'k,  besides  com¬ 
ing  in  for  his  Irieiid  Cuhbetl’s  ridicule,  is  mildly  censuretl  by  our 
Author  lor  having,  in  his  too  obvious  eagerness  to  advance  his 
own  settlement,  pri  ssed  not  only  Gn^at  Hritain,  but  also  every 
part  of  .Viicrica  into  llie  service!  of  extolling  Illinois.  It  is 
intimated  that  his  ”  l^etters”  are  ‘  less  impartial,  less  philo- 

*  sophic,  and  less  r/ui/ifere^/erf  *  than  his  “  Notes.”  In  parti¬ 
cular,  the  ‘  iiiui  vellous  profits’  of  capital,  which  hes|>eaks  of  in 
his  latter  puhlication,  are  shewn  to  exist  only  in  anticipation  as 
probable  results.  ‘  These  miraculous  schemes,*  remarks  Mr. 
V’earon,  ‘  In  long  more  to  the  age  «»f  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  than 

to  the  sober  character  of  the  iiiuetcculh  century.'  Other  mia- 
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Tvprt'M'iUations  or  over-colourocl  statements  are  pointeil  out,  and 
the  Author  adverts  to  the  consideration  that  the  mriAir  of  those 
wlio  read  his  book,  unaware  of  the  ohjections  to  the  country 
concerning  which  he  writes,  ‘  can  really  have  no  (‘oiiivption  of 

*  the  entire  chuns^e  of  life  which  is  reqnired — of  the  extreme 

*  difference  which  exists  between  an  En^^lish  lesidence  and  one 
‘  in  the  h  ick -woods  of  America.’ 

The  rollowin*;  may  be  consideretl  as  a  sort  of  summini;  up  of 
the  Author’s  opinion  on  the  subject  of  emii'ration  to  America. 

‘  In  fToinj^  to  America  then,  I  would  say  generally,  the  emigrant 
must  expect  to  find — not  an  economical  or  cleanly  ptniple;  not  a 
social  or  generous  people  ;  not  a  people  of  etdarged  ideas ;  not  a 
people  of  liberal  opinions,  or  towards  whom  you  cun  express  your 
thoughts  “free  as  airf’  not  a  people  friendly  to  the  advocates  of 
liberty  in  Europe ;  not  a  people  who  understand  liberty  from  inves* 
tiptiun  iuul  trom  principle;  not  a  people  who  comprehend  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  words  “  honour**  and  *•  generosity.**  On  the  other  hand 
he  will  Hnd  a  country  possessed  of  the  most  enlightened  civil  and 
political  advantages ;  a  people  reaping  the  full  reward  of  their  own 
labours,  a  people  not  paying  tythes,  and  not  subjected  to  heavy  tax* 
atiun  without  representation;  a  people  with  n  small  national  debt;  a 
people  without  spies  and  informers ;  a  people  without  an  enormous 
standing  army ;  a  people  in  poshession  of  an  extent  of  territory  ca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  an  increase  of  millions  and  tens  of  millions  of 
population;  and  a  people  rapidly  advancing  towards  national  wealth 
and  greatness. 

*  The  classes  of  British  society  who  would  be  benefited  by  an 
exchange  of  country,  are,  1  conceife,  first,  that  large  and  much  in¬ 
jured  body  of  men,  wlio  are  here  chained  to  the  country  and  the 
political  system,  which  oppresses  and  grinds  them  to  the  earth, — 1 
mean  our  ext  rente  jyoor.  They  would  not  be  in  .Vmerica  a  week, 
before  they  would  experience  a  rapid  advance  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Instead  of  depending  for  subsistence  upon  charity  soup,  occasional 
parochial  relief,  and  bowing  with  slavish  submission  to  tlie  tyrant  of 
the  poor-house  ;  they  would,  if  industrious  and  willing  to  labour,  earn 
4ft.  6d.  to  t>s.  9d.  u  day,  have  meat  at  least  seven  times  in  the  week, 

.  and  know  **  no  one  who  could  make  them  afraid.**  The  second  class 
would  be  the  mechanics,  in  branches  of  first  necessity,  with  the 
general  exclusion,  however,  of  those  acquainted  with  the  British 
fttaple  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  only;  but  for  others, 
who^e  earnings  here  are  under  :JOs.  a  week,  or  whose  employment  is 
of  that  precarious  nature,  that  they  cannot  reasonably  calculate,  by 
the  exercise  of  prudence  and  economy,  on  laying  by  any  thing  for 
what  is  called  “  a  rainy  day,’*  or  on  making  a  provision  for  old  age— - 
for  such  persons  as  these,  particularly  if  they  ha\^^  or  anticipate  the 
having  a  family,  emigration  to  America  will  certainly  advance  their 
pecuniary  interests,  though  it  may  not  enlarge  their  mental  sphere  of 
enjoyments.  To  these  two  classes,  I  would  further  add  that  of  the 
small  farmer  who  has  a  family,  for  whom  he  can  now  barely  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  concerning  a  provision  for  whom,  when 
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hts  own  f^Tty  hairs  are  approaching  to  the  grave,  he  can  look  forward 
with  but  little  confidence  or  satistuciion  ;  to  such  a  man,  if  he  i^hould 
have  one  hundred  pounds  dear,  that  is,  after  paying  all  his  espensa 
of  removal.  Sec.  America  decidedly  offers  inducements  very  superior 
to  those  afforded  by  this  country.  Such  a  father  would  there  fetl 
himself  relieved  from  a  load  of  anxiety,  the  weight  of  which  upon  ha 
spirits,  and  its  intluence  in  repressing  his  exertions,  he  is  perhapa 
himself  scarcely  aware  of,  till  he  feels  the  difference  by  compuritoa 
when  he  has  shaken  it  oft*  in  the  New  World; — but  still  to  every 
proposed  emigrant,  even  of  these  classes,  I  would  say,  that  he  muit 
not  expect  to  find  eitiier  the  country  full  of  gold,  or  its  inhabitants  « 
•greeanle  or  as  sociable  as  the  perhaps  unequalled  people  of  Knglaad. 
lie  must  prepare  ten)  for  very  many  privations,  ami  should  nreviuuily 
have  the  mind  of  his  family,  particularly  that  of  the  mother  of  ka 
children,  so  entirely  in  unison  with  his  ow  n,  that  they  can  all  have 
ilie  fortitude  and  good  sense  necessary  to  bear  under  the  numerooi 
privations  they  will  certainly  be  subjected  to,  keeping  in  mind  the 
substantial  advantages  they  will  enjoy,  and  setting  oft*  present  evil 
against  tlieir  future  and  increasing  prosperity,  which,  in  such  a  country, 
with  a  soil  yet  uncultivated,  and  in  the  infancy  of  its  resources,  may 
be  considered  as  almost  insured  to  them. 

*  'Ihe  man  of  small  fortune,  who  cares  little  about  politics,  to 
whom  the  comfort  a  of  England  are  perhaps  in  some  degree  csscntiil, 
but  who  wishes  to  curtail  his  expenditure,  would  not  act  wisely  by 
emigrating  to  America.  Indceo,  should  such  a  man  make  the 
ottempt,  he  would  return  as  expeditiously  as  did  a  family  who  arrived 
at  New’  York  in  the  Pacific,  on  the  25th  March,  with  the  intention  if 
continuing,  hut  who  took  a  passage  back  in  the  same  vessel  the  fob 
lowing  week; — they  went  to  America  in  the  cabin,  they  departed 
from  it  in  the  steerage.*  pp.  4S7 — 4K). 

It  would  he  a  narrow  policy  that  should  alU)gclhcr  discoura|[e 
cinigralioii  from  a  full  |K'opled  country;  and  it  would  be  as 
unferlifig  as  it  wrouhl  l>e  unwise,  to  overlook  the  circumstances 
whidi,  pressing  with  the  force  of  necessity  u|M>n  the  loner 
edassew,  have  iiiducxHt  so  many  of  tluMU  to  migrate.  ‘  Aye,  aye, 

•  Bob,*  said  a  fellow -Englishman  at  Pittshurgh  to  one  of  the 
yymmb/ers,  ‘  you  forget  that  you  were  star\ing  in  Keglanfl* 

•  Say  wlmt  you  will,  this  after  all,  is  the  poor  man’s  country—* 

•  it  is  the  poor  man’s  country,  Hob.’  ‘  Ves,’  was  the  rcjdy,  *il 

•  may  be  well  enough  for  getting  pork,  and  whiskey,  and  wages, 

•  and  all  that, — it  would  be  a  good  country  enough  if  it  was  tree 

•  from  dirty,  cheating  Y  luikies.*  The  reasoning  is  irre^ijuible» 
that  to  emigrate  is  belter  than  to  starve  at  home  ;  and  uuinben, 
ffc  believe,  have  hud  no  other  alteruutive.  Whether,  under 


such  circuinstanccH,  colonization  might  nut  with  advantage  to 
the  mother  country,  obtain  the  assistance  and  direction  of  *** 
Cioverninont,  is  a  ipiestion  too  wi<le  for  us  nt  present  to  eqter 
upon.  But  we  cannot  but  advert  to  the  fact,  as  deqdy  toke 
lamented,  that  the  only  vent  of  the  kind  which  is  afforded  !• 
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(nir  own  populution,  is  of  a  penal  and  compulsorj  nature.  What 
purpose  can  it  answer  to  transport  unreformed  culprits  to  a 
forrejn  srttleirent,  where  their  vicious  habits  may  expand  and 
ln\i!iiater  If  wa  urc  to  colonize  with  convicts,  rather  let  their 
tenioNul  ill  so  i^reat  an  expense  he  the  reward  of  amendment, 
huii  lot  the  sctienie  include  the  iue«';ns,  attended  with  siidieient 
iniluciMutMits,  of  their  returning  to  habits  of  industry,  and 
bi‘cimiiu4C  useful  meiuliers  of  the  new  society. 

Mr.  rearou  proposes  to  his  correspondents  four  important 
questions  for  their  deliberate  reconsideration.  We  shall  trans- 
erihi  only  the  first  :  ‘  /#  it  essential  to  yotir  prosperity  and 
*  that  you  should  leave  Euyland  Y'  If  this  had  been 

duly  jioiidered  by  some  sanz^uine  adventurers,  there  are  some 
painful  dotuestic  separations  which  would  never  have  taken 
p!;\ct' ;  some  specidations  too  late  re})ented  of,  which  would 
nrxT  have  lieen  ventured  upon,  at  the  sacrifice  of  home  com* 
forts  and  peace  of  mind,  and  onlit;htened  society. 

We  must  very  briefly  p^ather  u])  the  notices  which  we  have 
collected  from  the  present  volume,  illustrative  of  the  national 
diiiraeter  of  the  Americans.  The  eflect  of  briiK^in^  into  one 
view  th»»  trails  scattered  thron(;li  the  several  reports,  would  be 
to  exhibit  a  portrait  so  dark  and  so  distrusting,  that  we  feel 
reluctant  to  hohl  it  up  as  a  fair  representation  of  any  people ; 
and  yet  there  is  no  room  to  question  Mr.  Fcaron’s  fidelity, 
it  is  true,  he  saw  for  the  most  part  little  beyond  the  exterior  of 
Rociety.  A  walk  in  Bond-street  would  not  impress  a  forei^cr 
Midi  more  favourable  ideas  of  the  English  character,  than  a 
saunter  thronirh  the  Broadway,  would  of  that  of  tin;  citizens  of 
New  York.  The  *  tiill,  thin,  and  solemn'  precocious  youths  of 
the  trans^atlantic  metropolis,  ini^r^it  iiossihly  stand  well  enoutri^ 
t  comparison  with  our  native  dandies.  But  the  deinoraliziniir 
inilitenee  of  slavery  throne;4ioiit  the  soutliern  and  w<*st€?rn  states, 
\s  too  visible  in  the  destniction  of  liberal  and  humane  feeling  ; 
the  love  of  p^ain,  the  actuating  motive  of  the  universal  mass  of 
the  population,  is  a  poison  at  the  very  springs  of  character ; 

■  nhile  the  yawning  indolence  which  prevails,  (the  only  vice 
chartreahle  upon  their  political  liberty,)  completes  the  prostration 
of  all  (hat  is  dignified  or  estimahie  in  social  man. 

*  Americans,*  says  Mr.  Fearon,  ‘  whatever  may  be  their  excel* 
lencies  or  their  defects,  are  certainly  not  chargeable  with  possessing 
a  sopcrabnndancc  of  warm  blood ;  they  are  on  tlic  contrary,  most 
>^arkal)le  for  complete  and  general  coldness  of  character  and  dii- 
poiiiion.* 

Again  :  the  character  of  the  mouDtaiii  inhalMlanta  it  atated  to 

‘  colfl,  friendless,  unfeeling,  callous,  and  selfish.’  With  what 
'iuallfication  or  reserve  soever  we  iiiiglit  be  disposed  to  receive 
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i^uch  general  anil  sweeping  statements,  there  are  facts  adduced 
\%hich  seem  to  bear  them  out  almost  to  their  full  extent.  The 
decree  to  which  corruption  prevails  in  all  the  branches  of  the 
|K)iitical  institutions  of  the  United  States,  exceeds  even  the 
abuses  which  have  c^rown  up  in  the  old  country.  Mr.  Cobbett 
ileclareil  that  *  during  the  several  years  which  he  resided  neir 
‘  the  Treasury  in  l^ndon,  he  did  not  witness  so  much  bribery^ 

*  corruption,  and  place-hunting,  as  he  had  seen  in  one  week  ii 

*  Pennsylvania ;  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  eo- 

*  gaged  in  little  except  smokiiig,  drinking,  and  gambling;  and 

*  that  he  could  certainly  have  carried  his  point  had  he  coo* 

‘  descrendeil  to  bribe.’ 

‘  Allbough,’  adds  Mr.  T.  ‘  I  cannot  go  the  length  of  Mr.  H.  aod 
Mr.  C.  in  their  wholesale  censures,  perhaps  from  not  having  had  the 
same  opportunities  with  them  of  forming  a  judgement,  yet  I  have 
become  acquainted  with  facts  in  Washington  w'hich  no  man  could 
have  induced  me  to  believe  without  personal  observation. 

One  single  fact  will  place  in  its  full  light  the  degi*aded  stale 
of  at  least  their  puhlie  character. 

*  I  have  been  highly  interested  upon  several  occasions,  by  being  in 
company  with  some  of  the  veterans  of  the  revolution.  There  iia 
something  in  the  associations  connected  with  that  immortal  caiuci 
which  attracts  insensibly  towards  those  who  were  engaged  in  it  feek 
ings  of  respect — abnost  of  reverence.  The  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  lately  been  directed  towards  these  men  in  consequence  of 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  in  congress  relative  to  what  ii 
called  **  Revolutionary  Claims  :**  these  claims  are  for  monies  ad¬ 
vanced,  or  services  rendered,  which  have  never  been  repaid  or  recom¬ 
pensed.  The  leader  of  this  poor  but  sacred  band  ot  national  cre¬ 
ditors,  is  General  St.  Clair.  This  respectable  veteran  is  now  80  yean 
of  age ;  he  was  the  companion  ot  Washington,  engaged  in  hii 
country’s  service  at  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  revolution,  fought 
and  bled  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  when  the  national  hnances  were 
bankrupt  he  advanced  1800  dollars  of  his  private  property  for  the 
common  defence :  this  sum  has  never  been  repaid ;  und  in  coo* 
sequence  of  the  scanty  amount  of  his  annual  income,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  wilderness.  This  aged  patriot, 
with  clothes  w  hich  might  seem  from  their  appearance  to  have  felt  the 
effects  of  all  the  seasons  for  the  last  ten  years,  with  flaxen  hair, 
tottering  limbs,  a  care-worn  countenance,  cfeeply  dejected  from  sup¬ 
posing  his  country  ungratefub  and  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  is  now 
0  petitioner  to  that  people  in  whose  service  he  spent  his  youth,  hit 
trea.^ure,  and  his  blood,  aiding  them  in  their  emancipation  from 
external  dominion,  and  in  raising  them  into  a  great  and  an  indc(>endefit 
nation.’ 

•  ••••• 

‘  General  St.  Clair’s  claim  was  the  topic  when  I  first  entered  this 
assembly  (the  House  of  Representatives).  The  fact  of  his  having 
advanced  1800  dollars  of  his  private  property  for  national  purposeti 
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waf  proved  by  a  receipt,  attesting  it  at  the  time,  given  by  the  next  in 
command.  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  question  of  repayment  of  this 
sum  could  be  made  a  subject  of  debate,  naturally  concluding  that  this 
powerful  nation  would  not  have  suffered  itself,  even  for  a  moment,  to 
remain  debtor  to  |)oor  individuals ;  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  a 
revolutionary  general  having  fallen  into  distress,  only  required  to  bo 
known  in  order  that  he  should  be  relieved.  To  my  extreme  sur« 
prise  and  regret,  however,  I  was  speedily  undeceived.  General  St. 
Clair’s  claim  was  so  strongly  opposed,  that  I  concluded  it  would 
necessarily  be  lost.  The  arguments  advanced  by  its  advocates  were, 
6rst,  that  the  money  was  due  to  him,  and  if  not  paid,  the  country 
were  neither  more  nor  less  than  swindlers ;  and,  secondly,  that 
having  been  one  of  their  political  saviours,  they  ought  to  go  hand 
and  heart  to  pour  oil  and  wine  into  his  wounds,  and  not  to  suffer 
his  grey  hairs  to  descend  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  These  reasons 
met  with  the  following  mercenary,  cold-blooded  arguments,  in  tlie 
way  of  reply : — General  St.  Ciair  certainly  has  claims  upon  our 
•*  gratitude ;  and  if  we  could  be  directed  by  our  wishes,  we  should 
**  assent  to  the  bill :  but  we  were  not  sent  here  by  our  constituents 
**  to  be  governed  by,  or  to  legislate  according  to  our  feelings. 
•*  The  obtainment  of  our  liberties,  also,  was  certainly  a  valuable 
'*  acquisition:  but  those  are  arguments  foreign  to  the  present  dis- 
**  cussion.  We  have  now  got  our  constitution,  and  Aoto  it  tvas 
“  obtained  is,  at  this  time',  a  matter  of  little  moment.  We  are  not 
eternally  to  be  looking  at  the  past:  we  are  ncav  free*,  that  is  our 
main  consideration :  our  duty  and  true  policy  is  to  look  at  the 
“  future/’  The  prominent  leader  of  this  side  of  the  question  was  a 
man  giffed  with  great  volubility  of  speech,  much  self-importance  in 
delivery,  considerable  occasional  violence  of  manner,  and  who  seemed 
to  command  much  attention,  rather  from  the  strength  of  his  lungs* 
however,  than  the  solidity  of  his  reasoning.  This  gentleman  I  found 
to  be  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
active  man  of  business.  He  is  said  to  understand  the  forms  of  the 
house  better  than  any  other  member.  His  manners  are  not  exactly 
gentlemanly.  His  natural  talent  1  should  suspect  to  be  ^od,  though 
but  little  cultivated,  at  least  by  present  application,  ilis  mode  of 
speaking  possesses  strength,  but  is  totally  uestitute  either  of  pathos 
or  of  logical  arrangement.  His  arguments  against  Gen.  St.  Clair 
1  thought  ably  refuted.  It  was  proved  to  demonstration,  that,  al¬ 
though  gratitude  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  this  claim  was  not  of 
that  class.  It  was  a  demand  upon  ihexv  justice  ;  and  if  they  did  not 
p«y  the  money,  principal  and  interest,  they  were  actually  robbing 
their  creditor.  Upon  a  division  the  original  motion  was  lost,  and  an 
amendment  carried,  allowing  him,  on  the  ground  of  national  gratitude^ 
ISI.  10s,  per  month.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  man  in  Washington 
who  would  insure  the  General’s  life  for  a  year  and  a  half.’  pp.  307— 
3U. 

After  this,  it  would  be  8U|>erfluous  to  comment  on  the  fact, 
that  this  people  have  not  yet  raised  a  monument  to  Washington ! 
It  is  now  talked  of. 
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In  their  (foinestic  habits,  the  intom|>eratc  ami  (iis^iistini^  aw 
of  8|iiritH  anil  tobacco,  with  all  the  unclrunly  <  oncoinitanN  of 
the  latti'T  practice,  is  another  striking'  amt  unfavourable  trth, 
tlie  fflfects  of  uiiieti  are  visible  in  the  countenances  of  the  |HH)pie, 
There  are  two  things  hut  rarely  seen  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  *  I'ooit  teeth  aiul  i^reen  ohl  at^e.*  ‘  A  Pliiludelpluti 

*  ftMiiale,*  auys  Mr.  F.  *  is  as  old  at  ^27,  as  a  Londoner  at  40. 

^  Neither  a«>\  possi'ssea  the  Fni^lish  standard  of  health — a  roi) 

*  cheek.*  Kven  umont^  the  society  of  friends,  the  junior  branches 
of  the  family  rouge  !  No  one  will  be  suriM'ised  to  find  in  coq. 
nexion  with  such  practices,  a  lamentable  neglect  of  chwintinein, 
and  an  absence  of  any  tiling  answeriu!^  to  Finnish  ideas  of 
sociality  and  comfort.  ‘  Spittinj^-hoxes*  are  placed  at  the  feK 
of  each  mendicr  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  circum* 
stance  which  will  give  our  readers  at  once  an  idea  of  whit 
takes  place  where  there  is  no  such  elegant  nuisance  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  company.  The  atlbctation  of  spleadoui 
and  style  which  pervades  society,  ill  accords  with  the  disreitird 
of  neatness  ami  order  so  generally  chargeable  upon  Americai 
families. 

The  character  of  insubordination  forced  itself  repeatedly  npoo 
the  obs4*rvaiioii  of  our  Author, — an  indcjiendcnce  of  each  other 
among  the  members  of  families  extending  ‘  from  the  hoy  of  six 
‘  years  of  age,  up  to  the  owner  (I  was  going  to  say  master) 

*  of  the  house.*  The  neglect  of  domestic  education  must  be 
assigned  as  the  only  ailequatc  cause  of  this  uncivilized  state  of 
things  ;  a  neglect  arising  out  of  the  general  contempt  for  order, 
and  the  previviling  indolence  of  mind.  The  fretpicncy  of  early 
marriagt^s  has  doubt U'ss  a  decided  tendency  to  dwarf  the 
cluracUT,  and  to  give  a  premature  indi'pcndence  to  the  cil* 
culating  spirit  of  the  boy.  I'hings  must  in  domestic  life  have 
reachetl  a  fearful  height  of  imiiuHTulity,  before  ‘  a  rcs|)eclabl€ 
‘  inhabitant  of  Now  York*  could  feel  himself  justified  in  sayioCi 

*  *rhore  is  not  a  father  in  this  city,  but  who  is  sorry  he  has  got 


‘  a  son  !’ 


>Ve  shall  notice  hut  one  more  feature  of  the  American  cha¬ 
racter,  and  that  is,  the  ridiculous  excess  of  their  uationaiitif. 
When  (leiiersl  Moreau,  at  the  co.miicnceinent  of  the  American 
war,  was  told  thut  his  tab^nis  would  be  of  essential  service  to 
the  Republic,  his  ix'ply  w  as  ;  ‘  Sir,  there  is  not  a  drummer  in 
‘  the  American  army,  who  does  not  consider  himself  ecpial  to 
‘  Ueneral  Moreau.’ 

•  Tlicrc  arc,  perhaps,  no  people,  not  even  excepting  the  IVcncb, 
who  are  so  vain  as  tlie  Americans  :  their  self-estimation  and  cool- 
headed  bombast,  when  speaking  of  tiiemsclvi^s  or  their  country,  art 
quite  ludicrous.  Every  man  here  li«inks  he  has  arrived  at  the  acraf 
of  perfection  ;  the  mechanics  themselves  possess  the  same  feeling.* 
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Mr.  IVirkbeok,  in  vindicating  the  Americans  from  what  lie  is 
p)«*:isrd  to  term  an  absurd  and  groundless  charge,  alHrms  that 

*  lutiourtl  an(ipathit*s  arc  the  result  of  had  political  institutions, 

*  not  of  liiiiiiun  nature/  Mr.  Fearun  is  at  issue  with  him  as  to 
both  the  fact  and  its  origin. 

‘  Froni  a  hat  I  have  seen  of  this  country,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
«a}ingi  that  an  Englishnian  who  hud  candidly  surveyed  it  as  au'kole, 
and  observed  the  fcelinii^s  of  its  inhabitants,  particularly  in  the  old 
Kttled  ])arts,  and  where  the  population  is  dense,  would  declare  that 
naiionid  antinuthies  exist  here  to  an  extent  exceeding  un^  thing 
which  he  hud  ever  seen,  or  couid  have  conceived,  when  in  biiglanJl 
1  have  already  stated  many  facts  which  tend  to  support  this  assertion. 
Let  me  now  observe,  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  presents  u  further 
illustr.stion  of  this  subject.  Between  the  Americans  of  Irisli  and  of 
Gennan  extraction,  there  exists  the  most  deadly  animosity  even  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation.  In  the  mind  of  a  German  American, 
the  term  Irishman  is  one  of  the  most  foul  reproaches  with  which  his 
range  of  ideas  supplies  him.  Throughout  America  (the  parts  at  least 
which  arc  populated)  Irishmen  are  despised,  and  Englishmen  are 
viewed  w  ith  cool  malignant  jealousy  and  hatred.* 

Few  4)f  our  readers  can  be  unacquainted  with  tlic  name  of 
the  much  lamented  General  Hamilton,  llio  friend  and  com- 
nsuion  of  Washington.  The  following  remarks  which  will 
iiirllier  illustrate  the  singular  force  of  national  prejudice,  are 
given  from  u  New  York  publication. 

*  General  Hamilton  was  l>orn  in  one  of  the  English  West  India 
islands;  he  came  to  the  American  colonies  xvhen  a  lad  f  entered  info 
the  revolutionary  war  with  zeal ;  became  early  in  the  war  one  of  the 
aids  of  General  Washington ;  gallantly  commanded  a  regiment  at  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis;  fought  through  the  revolution;  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  from  which  our  national  constitution  originated ; 
was  the  lirst  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
under  the  national  government;  ne  formetl  the  de|xirtmcnt,  and 
brought  order  out  of  chaos ;  he  wns,  perhaps,  the  ablest  writer,  and 
most  eloquent  man  in  America.  Even  Hamilton,  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
genuous  and  disinterested  of  mankind,  was  called  and  considered  and 
treated  as  a /bre/grrer.  His  early  distinctions  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  a  poverty  of  talents.  The  late 
President  Adams  says,  in  his  recent  punlications,  that  HamiUms  keing 
a  roREiONER,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  could  have  American 
feelings,  or  be  well  informed  on  American  affairs!  I  !*  pp.  77,78. 

But  it  is  not  against  foreigners  only  Uiat  these  illiberal 
prejudices  exist :  they  are  entertained  reciprocally  by  tlie  cili/ena 
of  different  states  and  towns.  ‘  Indeed,*  says  Mr.  F.  ‘  1  find, 
'  almost  universally,  that  uectional  prejudices  are  as  strong  among 

*  themsi'lves,  as  those  which  exist  generally  against  England ; 

*  fer  there  seems  to  he  no  reauoniufj  in  the  likes  and  dislUtes  of 

*  this  people.* 
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We  have  no  room  left  for  any  remiirks  on  the  state  of  parties: 
they  may  properly  come  under  i*onsi(lerution  in  our  review  of 
Mr.  Bristeci’s  work  on  “  America  and  her  Resources,”  refcritd 
to  hy  Mr.  Fearon,  which  now  lies  on  our  table. 

lA‘t  it  he  remembered,  in  conclusion,  that  unfavourable  •$ 
this  picture  is,  when  vieweil  in  contrast  with  the  stale  of  things 
in  our  own  country,  (which,  after  all,  we  cannot  help  regarding 
as  the  best  existiiifg  s|K'cimen  of  human  society,)  tloubly  unfi. 
vourable  as  the  impression  is  comiii!'  as  it  does  in  the  sha|)e  and 
with  the  force  of  disappointment, — America  fully  comes  up  to 
the  standard  of  morals  and  of  manners  in  the  continent  of  the 
Old  World.  The  surprise  which  we  feel  at  the  painful  survey, 
is  itself  a  tribute  to  the  superior  political  advantages  which  the 
p<K)ple  enjoy  in  the  popular  nature  of  their  government.  But 
these,  unhappily,  would  seem  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  moral  disadvantages  connected  witli  their  uneducated 
character  and  colonial  origin.  We  think  there  is  much  good 
sense  in  the  following  remarks. 


*  National,  like  individual  character,  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
formed  or  controlled  hy  the  circumstarvees  in  which  men  are  situated. 
For  the  creation  of  a  valuable  standard  of  character,  Americans  are 
disadvantageously  placed  :  they  are  far  removed  from  that  mass  of 
floating  intelligence  which  pervades  Europe,  but  more  cspeciallj 
England ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  as  a  people,  and  in  their  political 
capacity,  they  have  nothing  to  contend  for — nothing  to  call  forth 
their  energies,  and  but  little  of  external  excitement  beyond  the 
pursuits  of  gain,  and  merely  animal  gratification.  In  their  civil  con¬ 
dition,  all  obtain  a  living  with  ease.  For  religion,  tlieir  priests  think 
for  them ;  they  have  neither  persecution  to  excite  zeal,  opposition 
or  controversy  to  awaken  them  to  enquiry,  nor  yet  virtue  or  know¬ 
ledge  sufficient  to  show  thrm  its  advantages  ;  whilst,  in  their  political 
capacity,  they  have  the  cheapest,  the  easiest  and  the  most  rcasonabU 
form  of  government  in  the  world.  To  illustrate  nations  by  individuals 
it  an  olu,  and  by  no  means  inappropriate  mode  of  estimating  political 
character;  and,  for  myself,  1  never  knew  an  individual  who  was. 
freeil  from  strong  external  excitement,  or  who  possessed  every  thing 
which  he  desired  without  personal  exertion,  that  did  not  sink  into 
indolence,  indifference,  selfishness,  and  actual  vice.  This  seems  to 
be  made,  and  wisely  so,  one  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  our 
nature— “  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chastiseth,'*  is  a  sacred  maxim; 
that  chastisement  is,  I  believe,  as  valuable  as  it  is  necessary.  1  have 
not  indeed  seen  the  character  whom  i  could  call  excellent,  that  had 
not  undergone  trials,  privations,  and  sufferings.  To  become  intel¬ 
lectual,  energetic,  and  virtuous,  in  the  present  state  of  our  existence, 
teems  to  require  that  wc  should  first  know  sorrow*,  and  have  been 
acquainted  with  grief;  not  that  1  am  the  auvocate  for  political  oppres¬ 
sion  in  order  to  produce  those  consequences,  or  that  1  wish  to  see 
transplanted  into  this  free  and  hitherto  unoppressed  countiTf 
enormous  taxation— iniquity  in  high  places — civil  disabilities— rcl>- 
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fioui  exclusions — standing  armies— -and  hired  spies  and  informers  ; 
but  that  a  something  mttsi  occur,  before  this  people  can  be  roused 
from  their  present  lethargy,— made,  even  in  a  limited  degree,  do- 
serving  of  their  unparalleled  natural  and  political  advantages — that 
something  of  this  nature,  among  the  wise  dispensations  of  Providence, 
trill  occur,  I  have  no  doubt ;  tor  1  cannot  allow  myself  to  draw  the 
melancholy  conclusion  of  Moore,  that  what  we  now  see  of  the 
character  of  the  people,  bad  as  it  may  appear,  “  represses  every 
sanguine  hope  of  the  future  energy  and  greatness  of  America.'  pp. 
551— S. 

We  shall  resume  the  general  subject  in  a  future  Number.  Upon 
the  whole,  while  there  is'iiiuch,  we  think,  in  the  present  volume, 
to  induce  in  Mr.  Fearon’s  readers  a  well  founded  and  intelli¬ 
gent  preference  for  their  native  land,  it  is  adapted  at  the  same 
time  (u  confirm,  rather  than  to  diminish  their  regard  for  those 
principles  of  liberty,  which  are  the  loiindalioii  of  national  great¬ 
ness.  With  all  that  is  had  in  the  social  system  of  the  Americans, 
Pennsylvania  is  not  Paris,  nor  New  York,  Naples.  They  arc 
c<‘nturies  in  advance  of  the  Christian  countries  which  despotism 
Slid  su|>erstition  have  so  long  involved  in  impenetrable  darkness. 


Art,  V.  Narrative  qf  the  Mission  to  Otaheitc  and  other  Islands  in 
the  Sotdh  Seas ;  commenced  by  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
in  the  Year  1797:  with  a  Map  and  (le^raphical  Description  of 
the  Islands.  Published  by  order  of  the  Directors.  8vo.  pp.  86. 
Price  ^s.  6d.  1 8 1 8. 

tlie  discretion  which  directed  the  first  proceedings  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  public  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  but  an  unfavourable  estimate ;  but  it  must  be  in 
the  highest  degree  consolatory  to  every  friend  of  humanitv,  to 
learn  from  this  Narrative  that  the  perseverance  of  their  Mis¬ 
sionaries  under  discouragements  the  most  trying  and  dishearten¬ 
ing,  have  at  length  issued  in  prmlucing  a  very  extensive  renun¬ 
ciation  of  idolatry  among  the  islanders  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  intelligence  contained  in  this  pamphlet,  comes  down  as  late 
as  the  !22d  of  September  1817,  at  which  period  *  peace  continued 

*  in  all  the  islands,  Pomare  to  maintain  his  authority,  the 

*  mission  to  prosper,  and  Christianity  to  spread.*  The  Mission- 
tries  had  begun  to  print  the  Taheitean  spelling-book  on  the  SOtli 
st  .June;  *  on  which  occasion  the  king  was  present  and  worked 

*  off  the  first  three  sheets  :*  this  edition,  consisting  of  2000 
copies,  was  now  complete<l,  and  between  7  and  800  bad  been 
disirihuted  in  Otalieite  and  Eimoo.  ‘  An  edition  of  the  Cate* 
‘  chism*  (query,  what  Catechism F)  ‘  to  which  it  was  pro|>o8ed  to 

*  add  some  chapters  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  consisting  of  2300 
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*•  w  is  lu'tiily  riiiisliiMi,  5»rrfr  wliicli  flir  Missioiiuries  pur, 

‘  po>t‘(l  In  print  an  ul  I n(H>  copies  of  Sf.  Liikc's  (ft>H|ie), 

‘  a  new  niid  much  iinprovcil  trnn^liitiun  of  w’nk'h  had  hcen  ex- 

*  ociitcil  hy  iMr.  \oft.’  Traii**lntioiis  of  4»tlicr  purls  of  (Ijr 
Holy  Scriplnro  were  "nine:  forward. 

‘  The  number  of  the  natives  in  the  Cieor;;iiin  Islands  oidvi  wl)o 
M*ere  able  to  read  and  spell,  was  increased  to  between  four  and  five 
thousand,  and  Poinare  had  issued  orders,  that  in  every  district  of  the 
isl.tiu)>  a  scho«d-hou''e  should  be  erected,  separate  from  the  places  of 
w<»rship,  aiul  that  the  best  instructed  of  his  people  sltould  teach 
others.  Several  schools  had  already  been  erected  in  Otaheite,  where 
the  elementary  hooks  and  the  catechism  are  taught,  and  since  the 
establishnunl  of  the  printing-press,  the  natives  of  that  island  pan 
over  in  crowds  to  Afareaitu,  to  obtain  hooks  from  the  Missionariei 
there.  At  this  station  a  school  had  been  erected,  which  was  well 
attended  ;  and  of  the  natives  who  had  hern  taught  in  the  school  it 
I'apetoai  there  were  few  \vln»  could  not  both  read  and  spell  well. 

*  The  attendance  on  the  public  worshi])  at  eacli  of  the  missionary 
stations,  continued  on  an  average  to  be  from  4  to  5(K>.*  pp.  1>3. 

Snbscuucnt  lett  ts  f»(»ni  Ivinico,  of  the  date  of  Docemhor, 
uive  eipi.illy  satisfac^toi'N  aecouuls  'i’he  first  sheet  of  Si.  Luke's 
(•o'pel  was  then  printed  oil’  and  some  thousands  were  eagerly 
waiting  for  its  eoiiiph  tion.  ‘  (\nioes  are  freipiently  arriving 

*  Iron)  various  pai  ls,  \>Jth  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  inquire 
‘  when  the  ho»)ks  will  he  ready,  and  aii  increasing  «l(fsirc  to  be- 
‘  come  acquainted  willi  the  word  of  (lod,  powerfully  pervadw 

*  \he  miinls  of  tin*  people.’  'Fin*  (’hristian  religion  is  now  pro¬ 
fessedly  rt'cmved  by  tlie  inhahltants  of  Otahidtc,  Kinieo,  and  sit 
other  i**lands.  in  all  of  which  the  Lord’s  day  i«  devoutly  ohservetl. 
The  ill!  dig  ml  iiafuie  of  this  change,  may  concluded  from 
the  (feliheraluuf  >vifh  wl;ich  it  has  been  ado)Ued. 

‘  The  Otiihcilian-,  for  twelve  years,  had  opportunity  of  closely 
uh»erving  the  nature  oi’  prac  tical  Christianity,  as  exemplified  hy  the 
Mi^^ionu^ics  ;  and  tluring  mo.si  of  that  time,  its  doctrines  had  been 
explained,  and  u  jed  upon  their  attention,  in  every*  district  of  the 
iilaiul.  In  declaring  thom>elve.«  Cliristians,  therefore,  they  well  know 
what  they  profe.'^s  to  litlieve,  and  what  kind  of  conduct  they  hi wJ 
theni'selves  to  oh;*  mvo.  That  this  w  as  very  far  from  being  the  state  of 
the  h.'irh  Jr^^u^  natiuiw  of  Enr^po,  'vhen  first  converted  to  Christianitr* 
is  obvious:  nci  her  d<»  the  snrred  %'^eripturcs  impiv  that  equal  infor¬ 
mation  Iiad  j^revhushf  been  acquired  by  the  earliest  converts  to  the 
fiospel  * 

‘  Although  ronvaro,  the  first  in  rank,  professed  himself  a  Chrisliw 
before  any  perstm  among  his  remaining  subjects  did  so,  be  appears  W 
have  been  loo  well  informi  d  of  the  principles  and  nature  of  C'brbU* 
unity,  to  think  of  cnjarciu^  it  on  others,  lie  patiently  travollt?<l 
round  the  only  island  tlien  subject  to  him,  argued  with  the  higher 
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aiui  lower  ranks  a^zuinst  their  inveterate  superstitions,  (to  which 
none  couKI  he  more  notoriously  utUlicteii  than  he  had  long  been,)  pre¬ 
vailed  with  some,  was  opposed  by  others,  but  never  appears  to  have 
aimed  nt  any  other  inilueucc  than  that  ot*  reason  *  pp.  iS. 

The  liOiidon  Oiri'otors  stM’in  to  be  taking  the  most  effertnal 
means  lor  giving  |)i‘rmaneiice  and  consistency  to  this  wonderful 
I  revolution.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  among  tin* 
natives  a  system  of  regular  lahoiir,  as  the  host  safeguard  of 
I  moral  atnl  religious  hal»its,  they  have,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  IMarsilen,  sent  out  a  person  for  the  express  purpose  of 
directing  the  attention  of  the  Islanders  to  the  rearing  and  ciil- 
!  tivttting  of  the  sugar-cane,  of  the  colTee  and  cotton  trees,  and  of 
other  iiuligenmis  plants.  ‘  He  is  furnished  with  a  set  of  utensils 

*  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  of  which  the  colony  of  New 

*  South  Wales  ran  take  annually  80t)  tons.*  We  congratulate 
this  ini]>ortuitt  Institution  on  the  improvement  which  seems 
taking  place  simultaneously,  in  the  aspect  of  tiudr  missions,  and 
ill  the  dircetioii  of  their  affairs  at  home. 


Art.  VI.  LvUerSt  during  a  Tour  through  some  Parts  of  Frame, 
Savoj/,  Switzerland,  German t/,  and  the  \etherlands,  in  the  Summer 
of  IHlT.  By  Thomas  UaHles,  A.  M.  12iiio.  7».  Liverpool,  1818. 

^IHSis  precisely  what  the  Author  seems  to  have  intended 
that  it  should  be,  an  interesting,  and  agreeably  written  little 
volume.  Without  giving  himself  the  airs  of  an  antiquary  or  of 
a  connoisseur,  without  putting  forward  that  cheap  pedantry 
Mhich  is  so  readily  furnished  out  by  the  local  ‘  (Inidcs*  and 
‘  Histories,’  ^1r.  Rallies  has,  in  a  style  .occasioiinlly  poetical, 
sometimes  elocpicnt,  and  always  spirited  and  vivacious,  detailed 
the  oecurrences  and  ohscrvalions  of  . a  very  pleasant  journey 
through  some  of  the  most  attractive  regions  of  Kuroucaii 
scenery.  He  has,  it  is  true,  gone  over  ground  wliicli  lias  beiMi 
repeatedly  described  ;  but  be  has  made  good  use  of  bis  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  where  be  has  been  unable  to  make  discoveries,  be 
has  given  a  new  as|>ect  even  to  familiar  sceiH‘s.  His  feelings  are 
always  right,  and  his  reasonings  just  and  well  timed. 

As  Mr.  R.  has  not  given  the  dates  of  his  letters,  (a  cireutn- 
stanee,  by  the  way,  which  may  lead  to  the  supposition  that  he 
has  chosen  to  throw  the  conteuts  of  bis  journal  into  an  epistolary 
form,)  wc  cannot  state  the  precise  perio<l  of  bis  departure  from 
Brighton,  nor  of  bis  arrival  ut  Dieppe,  a  town  too  faiuUiar  to 
Knglislimen  to  need  dt*scriptioii.  At  Rouen,  the  Manchester  of 
f  ranee,  the  noble  cathedral,  with  the  mugnifieent  ceremonies  of 
High  Mass,  seems  to  have  |>rmliieed  a  strong  impression  on  Mr. 
B.’s  imagiuution ;  tliey  are  very  impressively  described.  The 
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entrance  into  l^aris  hy  the  Darriere  tie  Neiiilly  and  tlie  Cliampi  I 
Blysees,  \\itli  all  the  richness  of  scenery,  and  tlie  |>oin))  of  archi-  I 
lecture  which  adorn  it,  is  painted  in  a  very  distinct  uiul  flowing  I 
tnanner.  In  the  (lescription  of  the  triumphal  column  erected  bi  I 
Napoleon  in  the  place  Vcnd/ime,  vie  suspect  an  error,  though  I 
without  the  present  means  of  eorretUin^  it.  Mr.  U.  inentiuai 
Denofi  a«i  the  seglptor,  and  Heri^Tet  as  the  desii^ner  of  thebu. 
reliefs  wnich  atlurn  that  mai^nificent  pillar  ;  we  are  disposed  ti 
think,  (subject  certainly  to  mistake,  as  we  are  unable  to  refer  tt 
authority,)  that  this  statement  should  be  reversed.  We  hatri 
often  heard  of  Denon  as  a  designer,  hut  never  as  a  sculptor.  U 
fact,  Mr.  R.  frankly  confesses  his  want  of  lumiliarity  with  init- 
ters  of  rir/ii,  and  with  much  sound  judi^ement  abstains  from  tbat 
affoctation  of  rapture  and  that  cant  of  criticism  which  are  lo 
dis^ustiiis^  in  some  of  those  who  have  ^oiie  before  him.  It  b 
scarcely  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  notice,  that  at  page  32,  be 
TrvHvhitieM  to  Iternin  the  name  of  the  celebrated  Chevalier  Ber¬ 
nini.  While,  however,  we  are  on  dilcttunti  ground,  we  shall 
take  tlie  further  liberty  of  (piarrelling  with  the  following  phrase: 

*•  'riie  delicate  touches  of  a  Titian,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  a 
‘  Claude.’  In  the  first  place,  delicate  is  by  no  means  an  artist- 
like  or  a  pleasant  term  ;  besides,  though  no  painter  ever  hand- 
lc<l  his  |>encil  with  greater  mastery  than  Titian,  he  is  still  more 
celebrated  for  his  unrivalled  science  and  skill  as  a  colourist.  But 
the  opposition  in  which  he  is  here  placed,  seems  to  imply  that 
he  was  defective  in  that  very  particular  in  which  he  most  ex¬ 
celled. 

\Vhile  at  Paris,  one  of  the  party  sturteil  a  new  project,  ia 
which  the  remainder  unanimously  joined.  It  was  proposed  to 
4piit  the  metru}K)lis  sooner  than  had  been  originally  intended, 
and  to  visit  part  of  Switzerland,  returning  down  the  lUiine  to 
England.  We  shall  transcribe  the  reflections  on  the  French 
character,  which  sugirested  themselves  to  Mr.  R.’s  mind,  while 
he  was  contemplating  the  gay  groiipes  passing  and  repassing  iii 
the  Place  Louis \V. 

‘  Here,  in  this  immense  area,  Te  Deum  was  sung,  for  the  triuinpli 
of  the  Allies*  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  when  the  principtl 
Monarebs  of  Europe  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  This  must  have 
been  a  most  sublime  and  imposing  spectacle.  No  place  can  be  coB- 
ceivcHl  more  suited  to  such  a  purpose.  The  buildings  and  the  git* 
dens  that  surround  it  are  in  the  highest  style  of  classic  elegance  and 
grandeur,  while  the  recollections  of  the  spot  at  once  marked  it  as  ap¬ 
propriate,  and  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  elfect  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  ceremony. — But  the  Place  Louis  XV.  is  now  all  life  and 
gaictv.  It  appears  to  be  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Parisians.  Tho« 
recollections,  if,  indeed,  they  occur  at  all,  seem  by  no  means  to  dimb 
aish  the  pleasure  which  the  beauty  ami  the  busUc  of  the  scene  iiB* 
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pgft.^No  stranger  to  their  history,  that  (>ause8,and  observes  the  gay 

animated  groups  that  pass  acroM  it  now,  would  imagine  that,  in 
the  memory  of  many  of  them,  it  had  been  a  theatre  of  horror  and  ot' 
blood,  and  tluit,  but  yesterday,  a  foreign  army  had  encam|>ed  in  the 
adjacent  woods.  But  the  history  of  Paris,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
has  been  like  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  sen — tlie  impressions 
of  one  revolution,  however  deep,  have  been  rapidly  eflacea  by  the 
quick  succession  of  another — and  whctlier  the  tide  has  ceased  its 
dreadful  alternations,  is,  with  some,  n  doubtful  question,  but  one  by 
which  the  majority  of  the  people  arc,  perhaps,  but  little  troubled.-— 
Let  them  have  their  amusements  and  their  pleasures,  and  it  is  enough 
for  them — the  Theatre — the  Palais  Royal — and  the  Boulevards, 
lorb  and  captivate  them.— The  dice  or  tlie  amour  afford  sufficient  oc¬ 
cupation  for  the  mind --and  with  pursuits  like  these  they  are  content 
and  happy,  if»  indeed,  the  artificial  gaiety  which  they  awaken  can  de¬ 
serve  the  name  of  happiness,  till  the  voice  of  some  commanding  in¬ 
tellect  arouse  them,  and  they  turn  from  their  pleasures  to  abet  the 
schemes  of  his  ambition,  or  to  follow  in  his  career  of  blood.* 

pp.  47,  48. 

Mr.  U.'s  observations  on  the  paintings  of  David  are  sound 
and  just,  though  his  praise  is  sooiewhat  higher  than  vve  should 
be  quite  disposed  to  admit  without  (|ualifying.  Wc  regret  that 
we  cannot  make  room  for  his  observations  on  the  scenery,  the 
manners,  the  society,  the  morals  of  Paris  ;  but  they  are  too  long 
for  insertion,  and  too  important  for  mutilation ;  they  arc  elo¬ 
quently  written,  and  we  believe,  justly  inferred.  We  wish  that 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  rendering  our  capricious  country¬ 
men,  better  satisfied  with  their  inestimable  *  Father»landJ* 
An  amusing  epitome  of  French  cookery  is  given  in  the  visit  to 
Veres  (Fere/  Y)  but  in  the  midst  of  some  excellent  description 
we  were  strangely  startled  at  the  following  phrase,  in  whioh 
gender  and  s|>eirnig  are  set  at  most  intrenid  defiance  : — *  Ma- 
*  dame  le  Countesne  sits  beside  Monsieur  la  Count,^  p.  78. 

Mr.  U.*s  censure  of  the  restrictions  imposetl  on  visiters  to  tho 
British  Museum,  which  he  instances  in  remarking  on  the  supe¬ 
rior  advantages  of  Paris  in  respect  to  the  free  exhibition  of  the 
treasures  of  art,  is,  happily,  no  longer  just ;  the  limited  space 
allotted  to  the  Townley  Marbles  in  particular,  remains,  however, 
as  the  matter  of  just  regret :  they  arc  well  arranged,  and  most 
gratifyingly  accessible  for  close  inspection  ;  but  the  narrowness 
of  the  gallery,  when  crowded,  prevents  the  attendant  from  keep¬ 
ing  every  one  within  the  range  of  his  eye.  We  remember  to 
have  shuddered  on  seeing  a  mischievous  school-boy  grasp  in  a 
Very  rough  manner,  part  of  a  small,  but  valuable  relic  ol  anti- 

‘i«ity. 

A  striking  and  distinct  description  occurs  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  High  Mass  if\  the  chapel  of  the  Tudlerics ;  we  can 
axtract  only  the  portraits  of  part  of  the  royal  family. 
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*  Tlie  Duchess  D'Angoiilenie  is  an  intcrestinj^  woman:  her  hgtnt 
is  tall  anti  graceful,  and  her  dress  was  simply  elegant.  She  wm 
deeply  engaged  in  the  service  during  the  whole  of  the  performance, 
and  seldom  took  her  eye  oH'the  breviary  which  she  held  in  her  hand. 
Her  husband,  however,  was  not  so  devotionnl.  He  is  u  thin,  active 
looking  man,  not  very  tall,  with  a  physiognomy  by  no  means  prepoi> 
acssing,  but  a  quick  and  piercing  eye.  He  was  very  restless  durint 
the  ceremony — was  perpetually  looking  about  him,  and  then,  at  n 
suddenly  recollecting  hin>self,  he  turned  to  his  breviary,  and  seemed 
to  run  over  his  prayers  with  great  rapidity,  making  the  appropriate 
croaaes  and  gesture's  with  prodigious  haste.  'Fhe  Duke  de  Berri  it  i 
taller  and  a  stouter  man,  more  sedate  and  thoughtful,  with  fenturei 
strongly  marked  and  approaching  to  sternni'ss.  He  was  more  occo- 
pied  with  the  service  than  his  neighbour,  the  Duke  D*Angou1eme.* 

Tbe  iiuivcrKal  profanation  of  the  Sahbutli,  by  Catholics  as  a 
mutter  of  courtk\  but  unliuppily  by  Frotentaiits  also,  is  foreikh 
pointed  out  and  feelingly  laiueiitod  by  Mr.  H.  We  fear,  ia- 
deful,  tlut  the  cause  of  genuine  Christianity,  lies  at  the  heart  of 
but  few  Freiicliinen,  and  that  instead  of  any  present  a)>pcaranre 
of  a  happier  state  of  things,  we  have  only  to  oonteinplate,  in  Uk; 
e\pressivt»  words  of  one  of  flic  Secretaries  of  the  Hihlc  Society, 

(I  proHpect  tlarkeniit^  vrerif  four  and  tpcentif  hourM, 

NotwitlisUiniling  Mr.  U."s  ^  full  reliance'  on  bis  authority  for 
the  aiu'cdote  wliieb  ascribes  to  Napoleon  the  intention  of  be-  ‘ 
coming  tlie  bead  of  an  Unitarian  sect,  we  confess  that  we  ex¬ 
ceedingly  doubt  its  being  fiict. 

At  length  the  party  left  Paris  for  Geneva,  and  ^Ir.  R.'s  reader 
will  accompany  him  on  bis  route  with  an  interest  which  is  never 
|>erinitted  to  become  weary,  though  now  and  then  wo  find  marks 
of  baste,  wbicli  we  are  compelled,  ca?  ojfficio^  to  note.  Forney, 
the  seat  of  Voltaire,  we  twice  find  written  Fiirney*  The  lines 
written  by  tbe  Empress  tlnsepbiiie,  (p.  '201.)  cannot  surely  he 
correi'tly  mioted.  The  lake  of  Geneva  and  its  surroundin|t 
scenery,  aliord  uinny  subjects  for  tbe  graphic  pen  of  Mr.  Raf¬ 
fles  ;  and  Mont  Bl  iiic,  the  vale  of  Chamouni,  with  all  the  gk>- 
rtes  of  tbe  surrounding 'Alps,  are  very  strongly  and  distiocUy 
painietl.  In  one  of  Ins  excursions  be  was  fortunate  enough  U> 
witness,  in  perfiTt  safety,  tlie  loosening  and  descent  of  an  euor- 
roous  avalanche. 

*  Having  again  visited  the  hospicr^  nnd  added  our  names  to  the 
many  recontid  there,  we  began  to  desceml,  taGng  another  course  to 
that  by  vh.ch  we  gained  the  summit,  and  skirting,  at  no  very  coasi- 
derabie  distance,  the  front  of  the  great  glacier  de  Boh,  The  height 
of  this  fiozen  cataract,  tor  such  it  ap|H'ars,  is  two  thousand  feet,  and 
many  of  the  shaggy  pyramids  and  rugged  towers  tint  seem  to  totter 
at  its  brink,  ainktoim  its  wild  and  fantastic  crest,  are  said  to  be  frocP 
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ahanilred  and  fiAy  to  two  luuidrcd  feet  high.  It  is  a  truly  suWimt 
and  awful  object,  und  with  all  its  attendant  cin-utiisttinces,  the  asso* 
ciations  it  uwukens,  and  the  feelings  it  inspires,  si'ts  description  ut 
dtHance.  We  observed  the  eje  of  our  guide  perpetually  directed  to 
il,aiul  ours  were  fiistcned  on  it  more  frequently  tlian  comported  w'ith 
our  safety,  for  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  steep  und  rugged  than 
the  patli  by  which  we  were  descending.  But  we  were  soon  apprised 
that  the  attention  of  our  guide  was  not  directetl  to  the  glacier  in  vain, 
for  he  desired  us  to  look  to  a  certain  point  where  we  perceived  sn 
immense  mass  of  ice,  one  of  the  frozen  turrets  of  the  glacier,  trem¬ 
bling  on  the  verge  of  fate,  und  just  ready  to  fall.  It  inchncd  yet 
more  an<l  more  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  till  the  scanty  portion 
by  which  it  was  held  ut  its  base  yielding  it  slipped  down  with  im¬ 
mense  rapidity,  and  n  thundering  noise,  and,  instantly  dushed  into 
myriads  of  atoms,  rolleil  like  a  majestic  cataract  of  quick  silver  glit¬ 
tering  in  the  sunbeams,  and  spent  itself  upon  the  surface  of  the  gla¬ 
cier  over  w  hich  it  spread.  This,  the  guide  assured  us,  was  one  of  the 
IjrgtM  avalanches  he  had  ever  witnesseil.* 

‘  Yet,  amid  these  scenes— surrounded  by  the  sublimest  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  etcrnul  power  and  (.lodhead  «)f  the  Almighty,  a  wretch 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  avow  und  record  his  atheism  having  written 
over  against  his  name  in  the  album  at  M-mtunvert.  “  an  atheist,'*  Ft 
seems  as  if  some  emotions  of  shame  toucheil  him  at  the  tune,  for  he 
has  written  it  in  (ireek.  It  cauglit  the  eye  of  a  divine  whi>  succeeded 
him.  and  he  very  properly  wrote  underneath,  in  the  same  language, 
*'  /f  an  nthehtf  a  fnol — r/  a  liar,**  * 

At  (Miumouni,  they  found  the  imine  of  Sir  llutnpbry  Davy 
inserted  in  the  sliu))-hook  of  a  vender  of  iitiin*rals,  und  were 
amused  hy  hearing  the  scientinc  tradesman’s  praises  of  tlie  Che¬ 
valier  Davy  :  he  was  ‘  a  wonderful  man  Monsieur  Carrier 
‘  hud  never  seen  his  ei^ual ^  he  knew  the  iiaine  anil  qualities 

*  of  every  stone’  in  Monsieur  (hirner’s  ‘  shop;’  in  short,  ‘  he 

*  was  a  prodigy  eif  science  !’  VV  e  sus|»ect  that  Mr.  R  is  rather 
toa  jrartial  to  Aloiit  Fllanc  when  he  oomplimeiits  that  favourite 
mountain  at  the  expense  of  Cliimhoraz*! ;  at  any  rate  he  does 
not  give  a  fair  representation  of  their  comparative  height,  when 
he  mounts  to  tlie  vale  of  Quito  to  iin  asure  the  giant  of  thu 
.Vndes,  and  descends  into  the  valley  of  Chainoiini,  to  survey  the 

*  monarch*  ^ol  the  Swiss  iinnintaiiis.  Chimr»or«iZo  is  32*20 
rreiicli  toiscs  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  the  calculations  of 
dc  Luc  give  Mont  Blanc  an  altitude  of  only  *2391  loises  from  the 
siine  plane.  1  he  pah«*age  of  the  Tcte  Noire  was  at  tended  not 
mdy  with  didiciilties,  but  with  danger;  a  female  of  the  |mrly 

at  two  ditlerent  times,  able  to  save  herself  fn»m  tlie  verge  of 
the  precipice  only  hy  grasping  the  hair  of  the  guide.  At  Laii- 
‘‘jnne,  the  travcilprs  were  struck  with  the  general  adoption  of 
French  manners.  In  this  part  of  the  narrative  we  find  some 
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#b«too«hle  exhortations  against  the  dennorali/.int;  systeoi  q( 
the  KngfHsh  youth  of  either  sex,  *  (o  the  seinitiariM  of 
•  France  an<l  the  societies  of  Paris.*  At  Hasle,  they  met  tW 
Ithine. — But  the  scenery  of  this  iiohle  river,  though  richh 
|>aiiitei1  by  Mr  Usitlies,  must  not  detain  tis  ut  present.  Tbe 
follov^ingis  a  totieliing  display  of  wret  died  ness. 

*  While  wc  were  at  dinner,  a  poor  half-.starveil  dog  came  in  to  tike 
what  chance  or  compassion  might  through  in  his  way*  f^ur  pity  looi 
became  his  ndvacat**,  and  u  plate  plentifully  suppiiod  w  ith  bones  sod 
bread  wns  the  result  of  iu  pleading  in  his  hchulf.  'fhe  door  of  the 
room  w  as  open,  and  in  the  course  of  the  meal,  turning  tliat  w  ay,  I  ob* 
served  a  poor,  meagre,  ragged  boy  looking  wistfully  at  the  bones 
which  the  dog  was  rapidly  devouring.  1  never  saw  the  interne 
anxiety  of  hunger  so  depicted  in  a  human  countenance  before-^ 
met  with  such  an  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  prodigal,  who 
would  lain  have  tilled  his  belly  with  the  husks  that  the  swine  dideiu 
The  look  was  eloquent — who  could  resist  its  power  ?  1  beckoned  him 
into  the  room,  and  put  into  his  eager  hand  a  lump  of  bread  and  a 
mutton  chop.  He  was  leaving  the  room,  when  an  old  man,  who  had 
witnessed  our  bounty  to  the  lad,  rushed  in.  At  his  appearance  I  put 
out  my  arm  to  repel  his  solicitation,  crying  out,  wc  snail  have  all  the 
town  to  dine  if  we  go  on  at  this  rate.  The  poor  old  man  immcdiatdj 
turned  away — he  made  no  complaint— he  uttered  no  exclamation- 
bat  I  could  see  the  pangs  of  hunger  in  his  countenance,  and  the  tear 
started  in  his  eye.  This  was  more  than  I  could  bear — and  touched  to 
the  very  heart,  1  tasted  an  exquisite  luxury  in  seeing  this  poor  wretch 
depart  with  the  smile  of  gratitude  \q)on  his  lips.*  p.  305. 

At  Liege,  they  witnessed  in  the  following  instance  of  absurd, 
yet  appalling  fanaticisni,  a  specimen  of  the  debasing  influence  of 
Fopery,  on  the  intellects  of  its  degraded  votaries. 

*  We  saw  a  curious  paper  stuck  up  on  the  doors  of  some  of  the 
cliurc'hcs.  I  did  not  observe  it  myself  till  it  was  too  dark  distinctly 

to  read  the  whole.  Sir  8 . ,  however,  assured  me  lie  had  read  it 

with  great  attention,  and  he  could  pledge  his  word  that  it  was  to  the 
following  effect. 

*  There  is  a  fast  in  the  llomish  church,  called  “  The  fast  of  forty 
hours,*’  in  imitation,  1  imagine,  of  the  forty  days  fasting  of  our  Lord 
in  tlic  wilderness,  in  which  Jesus  Christ,  in  their  language,  remains 
forty  hours  upon  the  altar :  when  all  good  Christians  are  to  repair  to 
the  said  altar,  to  praise  and  adore  him. 

*  *rhc  paj>er  referred  to  this  fast,  which  either  had  been  recently 
obterved  in  Liege,  or  else  was  nigh  at  hand.  It  was  headed  **  praisB 
AVD  adore  Jesus  Christ,*'  and  began  by  setting  forth  tlic  great 
piety  of  the  citv  of  Liege  in  former  times,  insomuch  that  it  was 
styled,  **  the  el  Jest  born  of  the  church  of  Home,** — and  obtained 
many  special  privilecr s  and  indulgences  from  divers  Popes.  It  then 
proceeded  to  slate,  that  in  those  days  of  primitive  piety,  when  Jesui 
Christ  was  thus  exhibited  on  the  altar,  the  crowth  that  repaired  to 
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pay  their  Itomngc  at  his  feer,  wore  such,  that  many  were  squeeze^ 
deatt)  bv  the  pressure ;  but  ni)w  Jesus  Christ  reuiaiued  on  the  altar» 
and  no  one  catne  to  adore  him.  It  then  went  on  to  state  that  some 
pious  persons,  moved  with  ^rief  that  Jesus  Christ  should  he  lei\  thru 
alone,  had  conceived  the  idea  of  pnying  people  to  conic  and  adore 
Un^^and  the  paper  in  question  was  to  entreat  the  alms  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  for  the  defraying  of  this  expense — urging  it,  as  an  inducement  to 
liberality,  that  these  devout  persons,  who  were  thus  hired  for  the  so- 
Icmnitvi  should  pray  for  those  who  piously  contributed  to  the  fund. 

*  when  I  add  to  the  above,  that  1  saw  a  shop  where  they  sell  enn 
de  ofV,  in  other  words,  a  gin  shopt  with  the  sign  of  **  the  name  or 
Jgsus,’*  written  over  the  door,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  piety  of  the  city  of  Liege.  Soldiers  laughing  at  the  sacrament-— 
priests  hiring  people  to  adore  the  Saviour — and  gin  sliops  dedicated 
to  the  name  ot  Christ.'  pp.  323, 32L 

W'e  have  derived  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  this  little 
volume.  Should  a  second  edition  he  called  for,  a  few  correc¬ 
tions  and  judicious  ulieratioiis  would  entirely  remove  the  few 
and  sliglit  errors  of  composition  and  reference,  which  we  tiave 
had  occasion  to  point  out,  with  some  others,  too  unimportant  to 
note,  though  they  will  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  Mr.  ii. 
on  a  revishin. 


Art.  VII.  The  Coalition  and  France  \  translated  from  the  Frencli. 

London.  Hvo.  pp.  160.  1817. 

^lilS  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  rant,  and  a  most  remarkable 
cxemplihcatioii  of  two  vicious  habits  of  composition,  known 
to  the  Author’s  countrymen  by  the  names  Phcphun  and  Em^ 
pkahe.  Evidently  the  prodiictiuii  of  a  man  of  talent,  and  at 
Uie  same  time,  expressing  the  views,  the  feelings,  and  the  wishea 
of  a  very  strong  party  in  France,  it  claims  a  very  diflTerent  kind 
of  attention  from  that  which  we  should  feel  iucline<l  to  bestow 
upon  it,  were  it  the  casual  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  an 
individual.  To  analyze  it,  is  hardly  |K)ssihle,  and  if  it  were,  we 
should  feel  very  little  inclination  to  engage  in  so  unprofitable  a 
labour ;  yet,  were  we  called  upon  to  answer  it,  jierhaps  the 
roost  effectual  way  to  effect  our  object,  would  be  to  subject  the 
whole  of  the  Author’s  statements  and  assertions  to  a  simple 
analysis.  If  we  rightly  comprehend  this  writer,  though  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  see  through  the  cloud  of  mist  in  which  he  pur¬ 
posely  involves  himself,  he  is  a  decidtsi  advocate  for  the  general 
policy  of  Napoleon,  and  exceedingly  laments  that  the  head¬ 
long  and  overweening  hardihoo'^  of  that  chief,  led  to  the 
destruction  of  the  supremacy  of  France.  OslenMibly  he  con¬ 
demns  the  ainbitioii  and  restlessness  of  the  ex- Emperor,  while 
he  professes  the  most  loyal  attachment  to  the  Bourbons;  but 
his  real  feelings  are  ill -concealed,  and  in  part,  seem  hardly 
roeaiit  to  be  mistaken.  The  first  part,  which  has  for  iU  title, 
VuL.  XI.  N.  8.  P 
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179  The  Coalitiom  and  France, 

*  Tbo  Coalition,  or  the  E\il,’  is  levelled  lu^inst  the  Allies,  iih) 
as  a  matter  of  course,  enumerates  all  the  vexations,  curtailments, 
contributioiiH,  and  humiliations,  with  which  they  have  visited 
France,  as  so  many  yravamiHU  of  the  general  accusation.  We 
certainly  ft*el  no  inordinate  |)artiality  for  the  counsels  whidi  di- 
rcctinl  the  measures  adopteil  for  the  depression  of  F ranee,  still 
lt*ss  can  we  approve  of  the  general  system  pursued  in  partitioning 
the  states  of  Europe,  and  adjusting  the  balance  of  power; 
hut  wc  really  cannot,  with  this  ingenious  Frenchman,  wholly 
lose  sight  of  the  privations  and  inflictions  which  the  continent^ 
powers  had  endured  from  the  Emperor  of  the  armies  of  the 
rriMich;  nor  can  we  forget  that  France  never,  till  the  db* 
asters  of  Spain  and  the  Xorth  compelled  her  to  reflection, 
evhihited  any  other  feelings  tliiin  those  of  exultation  at  the 
splendid  career  of  Napoleon,  'i’he  right  assumed  by  the  So¬ 
vereigns  of  the  Holy  League,  to  arbitrate  between  realm  and 
realm,  to  bestow  or  to  annihilate  independence  and  dominion— 
their  dismemberment  of  larger  states,  and  their  absorption  of 
smaller — with  other  parts  of  their  policy,  excite  in  us  feelings  of 
the  utmost  disgust  ;  but  the  question  between  them  and  France, 
Is  a  very  dilferent  one,  and  the  present  writer  is  too  much  of 
a  partisan  to  discuss  it  fairly.  England,  however,  is  the  great 
object  of  his  ajitipalhy  ;  her  ambition,  her  rapacity,  her  subtlety, 
supply  him  with  copious  food  for  railing.  Her  diplomacy  is, 
according  to  him,  of  the  most  masterly  and  Machiavelian  kind, 
constantly  and  successfully  directed  to  the  extension  of  Iwr 
power  and  influence.  On  this  point  wc  shall  only  remark, 
that  whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of  English  diplo¬ 
matists,  their  dcfii,  wc  tliink,  were  injurious  to  the  honour  and 
interests  of  England,  when  they  sanctioneil  the  destruction  of 
Polish  independence,  and  sacrificed  the  republics  of  Italy. 

I'lic  second  Part  is  entitled  *  Fralice,  or  the  llemcdy,*  and  is 
of  course  occupied  with  hyperbolical  eulogies  on  her  valour 
and  her  power.  As  a  general  specimen  of  the  style  and  manner 
of  the  work,  wc  quote  the  seeuiul  chapter. 

*  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cressy,  every  thing  appeared  to  be 
lost:  but  tlic  monarch  felt,  that,  in  spite  of  lus  faults,  in  spite  d'  his 
mishaps,  be  alone  was  still  the  fortune  of  France  z  and  tlic  monarchy 
was  Siiveil. 

*  Similar  calamities  have  brought  on  similar  perils.  As  it  vrsi 
then,  the  nation  is  threatened  now ;  and  as  it  was  then,  so  is  the 
throne  with  it. 

‘  Ihit  tlic  heirs  of  Philip  de  Valois  arc  among  us :  the  noble  task  of 
the  Bourbons  will  be  accomplished. 

‘  They  »iil  endeavour  to  save  the  public  under  pain  of  exile ;  twl 
France  will  second  them  under  pain  of  death. 

‘  Kesiiiirccs  will  not  be  wanting,  wlicn  a  finn  resolution  calls  Uie® 
boldly  iuto  action. 
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<  Our  plains  may  have  been  ravaged,  our  strong  places  destroyed, 
our  weapons  broken ;  but  the  country  of  the  Catinats  and  Vaubani 
remains ;  but  our  soil,  our  arms,  our  minds  are  leA  us ;  and,  instead 
of  being  deprived  of  our  strength,  we  have  been  rendered  more 
terrible,  by  whatever  is  violent  in  the  exasperation  of  wounded  pride, 
aod  will  shortly  by  the  convulsions  of  despair. 

*  It  is  easy  therefore,  after  having  twice  in  vain  reconciled  ourselves 
to  the  coalition,  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  fortune.*  pp.  69, 70. 

The  translator  has  executed  liis  task  very  ri'spectably,  and 
the  work  is  certainly  of  some  in))>ortance,  considered  as  the 
manifesto  of  a  powerful  and  restless  party  ;  hut  some  time  has 
DOW  elapsed  since  it  was  written,  and  it  is,  of  course,  on  that 
locount,  of  diminished  value. 

Art.  VI 1 1.  Erwland  Dcxcribrd  ;  being  a  Concise  Delineation  of  ever  if 
County  in  England  and  Wales;  wkh  an  Account  of  its  most  im- 
|)ortant  l^oducts ;  Notices  of  the  principal  Seats  ;  and  a  V^iew  of 
Transactions  Civil  and  Military,  Arc.  Witn  a  Map.  By  John  Aikin, 
M.D.  8vo.  pp.  5o7.  London,  1818. 

^11  IS  is  a  valuable  accession  to  British  Literature,  not  only 
as  a  liook  of  etlucation,  hut  also  as  a  volume  for  permanent 
reference.  It  is  stated  to  be  an  enlargement  of  the  veteran 
Author's  ^  England  Delineated^'  which  first  a|)peared  about 
tliirty  years  since,  a  work  excellently  adapted  to  impart  to  juve- 
uile  readers  a  correct  acquaintance  with  their  native  country  in 
iUi  most  important  circumstances.  The  multiplied  c<litions  of 
that  work  sufliciently  attest  the  estimation  in  which  it  has  been 
deservedly  held  ;  hut  as  various  additional  objects  presented  them¬ 
selves,  which  it  did  not  enter  into  his  original  plan  to  notice.  Dr. 
.\ikin  has  been  induced  to  new-mo<lel  his  former  composition, 
and  to  include  all  those  topics  which,  before,  were  necessarily 
omitted.  The  present  edition  is,  therefore,  enMentially  a  new 
work,  and  it  presents  a  more  correct  and  compendious  view  of 
the  present  state  of  South  Britain,  than  we  rtmember  to  have 
seen. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  physical  Geography  of  England 
and  Wales,  the  Author  dcacribes  the  various  counties  from  north 
to  south,  giving  information  relative  to  the  following  particulars 
concerning  each ;  viz.  its  boundaries,  appearance,  climate, 
mountains,  rivers,  canal-navigation,  agriculture,  mines,  chief 
towns,  castles,  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  population. 
In  the  accounts  of  the  different  cities  and  towns,  tlieir  ancient 
and  present  state,  civil  and  military  transactions,  commerce, 
manufactures,  &c.  are  concisely,  but  correctly  noticed.  The 
population  is  given,  according  to  the  last  census,  andisfortlie 
most  part  limited  to  those  places,  the  inhabitants  of  which  amount 
nearly  to  two  thousand. 
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Ai  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Aikin  has  executed  I 
this  work,  we  si'lect  his  accounts  of  t/Yerpuol  anti  Manciiester.  r 

*  Mancheiter^  situated  in  the  smitli  eastem  part  of  the  county^  hw 
for  a  coniidernhle  time  been  ko  oui  n!<a  *n4mdacturin^  place,  andu 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  ofC’h.irlct*  1.  had  been  considered  of  » 
much  im|H)rti<nce,  that  being  uarmly  »ittached  to  the  parli.tmentarr 
cause,  it  was  besieged  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  who  was  foiled  in  kii 
attempt  Its  original  trade  was  in  the  coarse  woollen  fabrics,  which 
were  I'stablinbcd  in  varitms  parts  of  the  north  of  E'lglimd ;  but  about 
the  middle  of  the  I7th  century  it  u as  noted  for  the  making  ot  fu^tiam, 
mixed  stutfs,  and  small  wares,  such  us  inkle,  tapes,  and  laces.  Se\enl 
other  articles  were  successively  introduced,  of  whieh  the  material! 
were  linen,  silk,  and  cotton ;  at  length  the  latter  t'ok  the  lead,  and 
Manchester  became  the  center  of  the  cotton  trade,  an  immense  hu«- 
nesa,  extending  in  some  or  other  of  its  operations  from  Furness  in  the 
north  of  the  county  (and  lattin-ly  even  to  Carlisle)  :  to  i>crby  south* 
w'ard,  and  from  Halifax  to  Liverpool  east  and  we^t  The  labours  of 
a  very  populous  neighbourhood,  including  all  the  towns  of  that  part  of 
the  rouniv,  arc  colltH*icd  at  Manchester,  whence  they  are  sent  to 
London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  anti  other  places  I'hcy  consist  of  a  grrtt 
variety  of  cotton  and  mixed  goods,  fitted  for  all  kinds  td  luarkels,  hone 
and  foreign,  spreading  over  a  great  part  of  Europe,  America,  and  the 
coast  of  Ciuinea,  and  bringing  hack,  in  favourable  times,  vast  profitsto 
this  country.  The  cotton  is  principally  imported  ut  Liverpool  sad 
Lancaster,  hut  is  occasionally  brought  from  London  and  other  parti 
Several  subordinate  manufactories,  such  as  those  of  small  wares,  silk 
goods,  hats,  and  the  products  of  iron  foundries,  are  also  carried  oo 
111  Manchester.  ’I'he  late  improvements  of  machinery  tor  spinning 
cotton  and  other  purposes,  has  caused  tlie  erection  of  numerous  stetn 
engines  in  and  near  the  town,  which  have  given  employment  to  I 
vastly  augmcntcHl  population,  but  have  at  the  same  time  proved  i 
great  annoyance  by  contaminating  the  air. 

•The  parish  church  of  Manchester  was  in  the  1 5th  century  made 
collegiate;  and  at^er  tlie  college  had  been  dissolved  under  Henry 
\1H.  it  was  re-founded  by  his  danghter  Mary,  and  has  subsisted  ii 
an  opulent  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Its  clergy  are  a  warden, 
four  fellows,  and  two  chaplains,  whose  revenues  the  rise  of  property 
has  rendered  ample.  1  he  edifice  is  in  the  cathedral  style,  and  con¬ 
tains  several  family  chapels  and  chantries.  The  ornaments  of  the 
choir  arc  much  admired.  Another  memorial  of  the  ancient  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  town  is  a  grammar  school,  endowed  in  the  I6th  centurv 
by  bishop  Oldham,  u  native  of  Manchester,  luul  closely  connected  witn 
the  university  nf  Oxford,  to  w  hich  it  hat  exhibitions.  1  he  buildings 
bear  the  name  and  appearance  of  a  college ;  and  contain  a  pubuc 
library  of  later  foundation,  worthy  to  compare  with  those  of  the 
univt  itiiy  collegca.  NN  ith  the  enlargement  of  the  town,  a  proportions! 
nutnbiT  ot  new  churches  has  hecii  erected,  accompanied  w  ith  those 
places  for  dit^nting  worsldp  which  are  found  in  all  considerable  sesli 
of  trade.  Ot  estaldishmentt  for  other  purposes  are  a  well  supported 
infinnary,  several  other  institutions  for  benevolent  and  useful  objects, 
and  a  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  instituted  in  1781,  which 
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liai  publUheil  several  volumes  of  Memoirs.  '1  he  Now  Bailcv  Prison, 
a  Urge  t  ciitice  too  much  reipiirecl  in  a  place  and  neighbourhood 
fvui'ining  ^itb  a  turbulent  |>opulacc,  was  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
Mr  Howard,  und  is  under  exemplary  regulation. 

‘  loe  water  coinnumications  by  which  the  commerce  of  Manchester 
baiilcilt  besides  those  of  the  rivers  Irwell  and  Mersey,  and  the  Bridge- 
u'gter  cunals,  consist  of  a  canal  to  Ashton  under  Line  joining  the 
IVak-forest  can  d ;  the  Bolton  and  Bury  canal;  and  the  Rochdale 
canal,  wMch  joins  w  ith  the  Yorkshire  Calder  navigation. 

*  lAvrrpoiU^  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mtrscy,  originally  a  clnpelry 
under  the  parish  of  Walton,  was  known  in  the  reign  of  lienry  VllI,  ns 
s  haven  frequented  by  Irish  merchants  for  the  sale  of  yarn  to  the  .Man¬ 
chester  manufacturers,  and  in  which  the  king  had  a  castclet,  and  the 
esrIofOerbya  stone  house.  Its  rise  to  commercial  consequence  appears 
to  have  been  tardy,  the  tirst  parochial  church  having  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  From  that  period,  iu  position  at  the  great 
inlet  of  tliis  part  of  Lancashire,  with  which  the  navigation  of  the  river 
gave  it  u  comoiunication,  caused  it  to  augment  in  size  and  business 
in  pro|>ortiun  to  the  increase  of  interior  wealth  and  population,  so  as 
st  length  to  have  become  uiit|Uestionably  the  second  commercial  port 
in  tile  kingdom.  Its  harbour  is  artificial,  consisting  of  capacious  docks 
formed  in  the  town  and  communicating  with  tlie  Mcr.H'y.  The 
entrance  of  this  river  is  naturally  dangerous  on  account  of  slioals,  but 
every  inode  of  direction  has  been  given  to  promote  security,  and  mer- 
chsiit  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden  arc  brought  into  the  docks.  The 
trade  of  Liverpool  is  very  general.  'I'liut  in  which  it  long  stood  pre¬ 
eminent  was  the  traflic  for  slaves  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  doubtieu 
favoured  by  the  articles  of  trade  for  that  quarter  furniahed  hy  the 
goods  manufactured  at  Manchester.  This  is  now  happily  abolished ; 
but  Liverpool  retains  a  great  commerce  with  the  West  India  islands, 
and  trades  more  largely  than  any  other  port  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  Baltic  and  Portugal  branches  are  also  considerable  : 
and  a  very  extensive  connexion  is  maintained  w'lih  Ireland.  Several 
ships  are  sent  to  the  Greenland  fishery  ;  and  the  coasting  trade  for 
corn  und  other  commodities  is  a  source  of  much  empluyineiit.  It 
has  likewise  partaken  largely  of  the  newly  established  sea-coast  traffic 
;,5j  with  the  East  Indies. 

‘  The  internal  communications  of  Liverpool  are  now  very  widely 

IXeud.  By  the  Mersey,  it  has  direct  access  to  Warrington,  Mon¬ 
ster,  and  all  the  places  in  the  limits  of  the  navigation  of  that  river 
and  the  Irwell ;  and  by  the  Weever,  to  the  salt-works  of  Cheshire,  a 
»  very  imporunt  advantage,  as  atfording  a  valuatile  article  of  exportation, 
the  salt-rock  having  been  much  used  at  a  cheap  rate  a.**  ballast  for 
y  vei^ds  The  connexion  with  Manchester,  both  by  river,  and  by  the 
Bridgewater  canal,  gives  Liveriiool  a  participation  in  the  grand  canal 
i)‘»ieni  now  extended  uhno>t  iiiroiigh  the  whole  interior  of  England. 
A  vuAt  design  of  cutting  a  canal  trorn  this  port  quite  to  Leeds,  across 
die  hilly  country  separating  the  two  counties,  has  also  been  brought 
tojxcciition  after  long  delays.  ( )ne  part  of  this  which  was  carried  to 
}^igan  several  years  since,  ailorded  to  Liverpool  a  large  addition  to 
*ti  supply  of  coal. 
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•  This  great  town  being  almost  entirely  a  new  creation,  it  cannot  be  I 
sup)>osed  that  it  should  otTer  objects  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  i 
lovers  of  antiquity  :  but  its  public  buildings,  now  adapted  to  every 
purpose  of  convenience*  utility,  Mud  amusement,  have  been  planned 
in  u  style  of  l.beral  expense  and  tasteful  decoration,  superior  to  thoie 
of  almost  any  provincial  town  in  h^ngland.  Several  of  its  new  insti* 
tutionsure  honourable  testimonials  of  the  enlightened  spirit  by  which 
commercial  prosperity  has  been  accompanied  in  this  place :  among 
w  hich  may  be  mentioned,  two  public  libraries  upon  a  large  scale,  and 
a  botanical  garden,  richly  furnished  with  rare  and  valuable  artidei 
from  ditt'erent  quarters  of  the  globe.* 

So  innclt  UHvf'ul  iiifonnatioii  is  comprised  in  this  well  printed 
volume,  expri^sed  in  neat  and  perspicuous  language,  that  we 
cannot  but  express  our  uisli  that  Dr.  Aikin  would  undertake  to 
furnish  the  piihlic  with  unothrr  volume,  embracing  the  rest  of  the 
HritUh  dominions. 

Art.  IX.  Aft  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Uoltf  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  A.M.  Illustrated 
will)  Mu|)s  aud  Fac-similies  of  Biblical  Manuscripts,  8vo.  3  Vols. 
pp.  xix.  1615,  Price  -I. -s.  1818. 

f  Concluded  from  page  SiS.J 

<piotations  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are  found  in 
the  New,  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  and  diHicult 
subjects  that  come  under  the  notice  of  the  Hiblical  student.  The 
diflerences  which  arc  supposed  to  exist  between  the  cited  and  the 
original  passage,  in  several  instances,  have  been  laid  hold  of  by 
the  hands  of  scepticism,  as  ground  on  which  to  build  its  ob¬ 
jections  against  Kevelation  ;  and  if  these  difl'ercnces  were  indeed 
real,  hiuI  irreconcileahlc,  the  objections  founded  upon  them  it 
is  evident  would  possess  great  force.  In  other  cases  we  know 
that  the  dinicuUii's  which  have  been  urged  against  the  Bible,  as 
arguments  tending  to  invalidate  its  authority,  have,  on  a  calm  and 
full  examination,  not  only  vanished,  hut  furnished  additional 
reasons  for  our  Mieving  it.  Such  an  eflect,  the  patient  and  en¬ 
lightened  inquirer  may  expect  from  the  investigation  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  subject,  which  he  will  find  admirably  jirepared  for  him  in  Mr. 
Horne’s  Sixth  Chapter.  Mr.  11.  has  availed  himself  of  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  most  eminent  writers,  domestic  and  foreign,  by 
whom  the  subject  has  been  discussed,  and  has  evidently  be¬ 
stowed  much  labour  and  great  care  on  this  part  of  his  work. 
Very  copious  and  complete  tables  of  quotations  are  given,  which 
will  prove  einineiitly  serviceable  to  the  reader.  They  arc  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  following  heads  :  See.  1.  On  the  External 
Torm  of  the  Quotations  from  Uie  Old  Tc'stament  in  the  New. 
1.  Quotationn  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  the  New  IVf- 
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tiimeHt. — 1*  Quotations  exactly  agrcciiit;  with  (he  Hebrew. — 
*1,  Quotations  nearly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew. — 3.  Quotations 
agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  in  sense,  but  not  in  words. — 4.  Quo¬ 
tations  that  give  the  general  sense,  but  abridge  or  add  to  it. — 
5.  Quotations  taken  iVom  several  passages  of  Scripture. — 6. 
Quotations  ditlering  from  the  Hebrew,  hut  agreeing  with  the 
Septuagint. — 7.  Quotations  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
a  ditferent  reading  in  the  Hebrew. — 8.  Passages  in  which  the 
Hebrew  seems  to  be  corrupted. — 0.  Passages  which  are  mere 
references  or  allusions. — 2,  QuotationM  from  the  Septuayini 
lertiow  la  the  \ew  Testament. — 1.  Quotations  agreeing  rcr- 
batim  with  the  Septuagint,  or  only  changing  the  person. 
Dumber,  &c. — '2.  Quotations  taken  from  the  Septuagint,  but 
aith  some  variation. — 3.  Quotations  agreeing  with  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint  in  sense,  but  not  in  words. — 4.  Quotations  differing  from 
tbe  Septuagint,  but  agreeing  exactly  or  nearly  with  the  Hebrew. 
—5.  Quotations  that  ditfer  both  from  the  Septuagint  and  He¬ 
brew. — Considerations  on  the  probable  causes  of  the  seeming 
I  discrepancies  in  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New.  Sec.  II.  On  the  internal  form  of  Quotations — Rabbiuical 
iiunIcs  of  quoting  the  Old  Testament.  1.  Quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  which  the  predictions  are  literally 
iccomplished. — 2.  Quotations  in  which  that  is  said  to  have 
been  done,  of  which  the  Scrintures  have  not  spoken  in  a  literal, 
but  in  a  spiritual  sense. — 3.  Quotations  that  are  accommodate<l 
b)  the  sacred  writers  to  particular  events  or  facts. — I.  Quo¬ 
tations  and  other  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
alluded  to  in  the  New.  Sec.  III.  Of  A|K>cryphal  passages, 
supposed  to  l>e  quoted  in  the  New  Testament — Quotations  from 
Profane  Authors.  We  have  written  out  these  particulars  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  compre- 
liensive  and  excellent  manner  in  which  the  Author  treats  the 
subjects  included  in  this  Introduction.  He  uniformly  discovers 
an  anxiety  to  provide  the  student  with  the  best  means  of  infor¬ 
mation,  and  of  guiding  his  judgement  on  every  occasion.  It 
was  utterly  impracticable  for  the  Author  to  insert  in  these 
Tables  of  quotations  the  words  at  length,  but  from  this  neccs« 
sary  omission  there  will  arise  no  loss  to  the  diligent  reader  who 
makes  tlic  proper  use  of  the  references,  which,  as  far  as  we  have 
examined  (licm,  are  laudably  correct.  The  classification  would, 
We  think,  be  improvetl,  if  the  quotations  which  agree  both  with 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  ^^eptuagint  version  had  been  distin¬ 
guished.  No.  3.  in  the  (irst  table,  should  have  been  omitted. 
Rcut.  vi.  16.  Matth.  iv.  7  :  thete  passages  are  given,  p.  504,  in 
the  list  of  quotations  agreeing  verbatim  with  the  Septuagint, 
»nd  as  the  Septuagint  in  these  examples  differs  from  the  lle- 
brew,  they  cannot  in  course  be  classed  with  quotations  exactly 
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ai^reein^  wUli  the  Hebrew.  So  Ileb.  xi.  ‘21,  wbicli  is  said  (p, 
505,  note,)  to  be  taken  from  the  Septiiau^int  version  of  Vm. 
xlvii.  SI,  is  included  in  the  table  of  quotations,  No.  60,  exactlj  I 
agreeing;  with  the  Hebrew  text.  Heb.  i.  5,  No.  51,  p. 
should  have  been  rcferretl  also  to  Ps.  ii.  7.  We  have  noticed  a 
few  more  errors  in  these  tabu's,  which  indeed  it  was  almost  ini. 
|>ossible  in  a  work  of  this  kind  to  avoid. 

The  formulfPy  with  which  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Tea- 
lament  in  the  New  are  introduced,  have  been  considered  by 
sonae  writers,  as  indicatin:' the  different  dcp'cos  of  authority  ii 
their  application  ;  those,  for  example,  which  are  ushered  in  with 
the  words,  **  that  it  mi^ht  be  fulfilled,”  bein^  considered  as  de¬ 
notint'  a  real  prediction,  while  such  ns  take  the  form  then  was 

fulfilled”  are  thoup^lit  to  import  nothing  more  than  accommo¬ 
dation.  This  distinction,  however,  we  ventured  to  call  in  questioa, 
in  our  review  of  Bishop  51arsh’s  Lectures,  (Eclectic  Rev.  Vd. 
VII.  N.S.  p.  281,)  and  Mr.  Horne  properly  remarks,  that  tba 
very  •rime  guofationM,  c\presse<l  in  the  same  words,  and 
brout'ht  to  prove  the  very  same  points,  are  introduced  by  dif¬ 
ferent  formul/9  in  different  ^os|>€ls.  On  accommodations  he  has 
the  following  remarks. 

*  Accommodations  arc  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
adapted  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  to  an  occurrence  that 
happened  in  their  time,  on  account  of  some  correspondence  and  siini- 
lituae.  These  arc  not  prophecies,  though  they  are  said  sometimes  to 
be  fulfilled ;  for  any  thing  may  be  said  to  be  fulfilled  when  it  can  bo 
pertinently  applied.  This  method  of  explaining  Scripture  by  accom¬ 
modation,  wd!  enable  us  to  solve  some  of  the  greatest  difficulties  r^ 
ialing  to  the  prophecies. 

*  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  important  subject,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  writinj^  of  tlic  Jewish  prophets,  which  abound 
in  fine  descriptions,  poetical  images,  and  sublime  diction,  were  the 
classics  of  the  later  Jews :  and,  .in  subsequent  ages,  all  their  writen 
affected  allusions  to  tlicm,  borrowed  their  images  and  descriptions, 
very  offen  cited  their  identical  words,  when  recording  any  event  or  ci^ 
cumstance  that  happened  in  the  history  of  Uic  persons  whose  lives  thet 
were  relating ;  provided  it  was  similar  and  parallel  to  one  that  occurreu 
in  the  times,  and  was  described  in  the  books  of  the  ancient  prophets 
It  was  a  familiar  idiom  of  the  Jews,  when  quoting  the  writings  of  tlK 
Old  Testanicnt,  to  say— /Aa/  it  might  be  fnlJlUed^  tvhich  uym  spokt* 
by  such  and  such  a  prophet ;  not  intending  to  be  understood  that  such 
a  particular  pasMgc  in  one  of  the  sacred  books  was  ever  designed  10 
be  a  real  preaiction  of  what  they  were  then  relating,  but  signifying  oDly# 
that  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  might  be  properly  adapted  toes* 
prcM  their  meaning  and  illustrate  their  ideas.  Ana  thus  the  Apoitls^ 
who  were  Jews  by  birtli  and  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  Jewish  idiomt  hs** 
very  frequently  alluded  to  the  sacred  books  after  the  custonaary  ityl^ 
of  their  nation ;  intending  no  more  by  this  mode  of  speakiog* 
that  the  words  of  such  an  ancient  writer  are  happily  descripu^^  ^ 
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to  the  cautious  mode  of  explanation  whicli  he  recommends,  lad 
which  we  have  already  noticed  with  appruiiation.  I'oo  nuid 
eneourai^ement  is  pven  in  this  chapter  on  Spiritual  liitfr. 
pretatiuii,  to  the  practice  against  which  Mr.  Ilurne  has  so 
stronfcly  and  so  justly  protested.  VVe  do  not  iude<^4l  |H*rcei?f  ii 
what  manner  liinitations  can  he  put  to  this  injurious  mode  of 
trcatififr  the  Scriptures,  if  the  rules  and  examples  hert*  supplii^ 
are  to  be  followed.  If  Luke  xvii.  20,  (Vol.  II  p.  33.)  be  »tif. 
Ocitni  to  prove  that  Noah  was  a  type  of  Chri>t,  Luke  i%ii.  ig, 
must  also  prove  that  Lot  was  a  ty|>e  of  Christ,  the  passages 
being;  used  by  our  IjovA  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  not  le 
think  for  tlie  pur|>ose  oi  shewing  either  Noah  or  Lot  to  baa 
type  of  Himself,  but  to  illustrate  the  circumstances  of  bn 
coming. 

The  eleventh  chapter.  On  the  Doctrinal  Interpretation  ol 
Scripture,  is  very  excellent.  Tho  student  is  here  furniabe^ 
within  the  limits  of  forty  pages,  with  the  most  im|>ortant 
useful  rules  for  ascertaining  the  genuine  sense  of  the  Scripture 
in  res|>ect  to  Christian  D^triiies.  These  should  certainly  b 
leanied,  not  from  the  volumes  of  commentators,  but  from  the  is 
spired  writings  themselves;  and  this  being  the  case,  it  is  of  mor 
service  to  the  theological  student  to  direct  him  as  to  the  bei 
means  of  conducting  the  perusal  of  them,  tlian  to  explain  to  bii 
the  contents  of  the  largest  or  heat  boiiies  of  divinity.  Ifb 
would  do  justice  to  the  sacred  writings,  and  form  his  sentinoeil 
on  their  representations,  he  should  remember  that  the  docthn 
books  of  Scripture  will  require  to  be  read  through  at  once,  wit 
a  close  attention  to  the  scope  ami  tenor  of  the  discourse,  n 
gardless  of  the  modern  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses  whid 
though  of  great  use  on  some  accounts;  are  great  hinderanoei  I 
the  intelligible  jierusal  of  the  Bible.  This  rule  Mr.  Home  i 
lustrates  bv  relating  the  practice  of  Mr.  Locke  in  studying  tl 
Epistles  of  Paul.  After  he  had  found  by  long  ex|>erieDce,  tb 
the  ordinary  way  of  reading  a  chapter,  and  then  oonsuhii 
commentators  uimn  difficult  passages,  failed  in  leading  hiio 
the  true  sense  oi  the  Epistle,  he  says, 

« I  saw  plainly,  after  1  began  once  to  reflect  on  it,  that  if  anyo 
•hould  now  write  me  a  letter  as  long  as  Su  Paul's  to  the  Roo* 
concerning  such  a  matter  as  that  is,  in  a  style  as  foreign,  and  ( 
pressions  as  dubious,  as  his  seem  to  be,  if  I  should  divide  it  R 
fifteen  or  sixteen  chapters,  and  read  one  of  them  to-day  and  anocl 
to-morrow,  drc.  it  was  ten  to  one  that  I  should  never  come  to  a  1 
and  clear  comprehension  of  it.  The  way  to  understand  the  mind 
him  that  wrote  it,  every  one  would  agree,  was  to  read  the  whole  let 
through  from  one  end  to  the  other,  all  at  once,  to  see  what  was  the  m 
•ubject  and  tendency  of  it :  or,  if  it  had  several  parts  and  purpo 
in  it,  not  dependent  one  of  another,  nor  in  a  suMrdinatioA  to  < 
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chief  aim  and  end,  to  dlacorcr  what  thoae  different  matters  were,  and 
where  the  author  concluded  one  and  began  another;  and  if  there 
were  any  necessity  of  dividing  the  Epistles  into  parts,  to  mark  the 
boundaries  of  them.*  p«  628. 

It  is  a  bad,  but  not  perhaps  eery  uncofninon  practice,  for 
preacliers  and  students  to  consult  a  coiuiuentotor,  before  they 
bife  sttempted  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  a  passage  for  them- 
lelves.  The  more  sparingly  commentators  are  used,  the  more 
folitl  will  be  the  proficiency  of  the  reader  wlio  comes  to  the 
Sin|>ture8  otherwise  prepar^  and  fumi^^hed  for  their  )>erutal. 
The  following  advice  is  so  excellent  on  this  subject,  that  we  add 
the  autire  paragraph  to  our  extracts. 

*  \,  fVe  thould  take  care  that  the  reading  of  commeniators  does  not 
draw  Hi  away  from  studying  the  Scriptures  far  ourselves^  from  inves* 
iigaiiag  their  real  meaning,  and  meditatiag  on  their  imj^rtant  contents, 

*  This  would  be  to  frustrate  the  very  design  for  which  commentaries 
are  written,  namely,  to  facilitate  our  labours,  to  direct  us  aright 
where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  error,  to  remove  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  wc  are  ourselves  unable  to  solve,  to  reconcile  ap¬ 
parently  contradictory  passages,  and  in  short,  to  elucidate  whatever 
u  obscure  or  unintelligible  to  us.  In  the  first  instance,  therefore,  no 
commentators  should  be  consulted  until  we  have  previously  investi¬ 
gated  the  sacred  writings  for  ourselves,  making  use  of  every  gram- 
msticil  and  historical  help,  comparing  the  scope,  context,  parallel 
passages,  the  analogy  of  faith,'  ic. ;  and  even  then  commentaries 
should  be  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  was  not 
sufficiently  clear,  or  of  removing  our  doubts.  Tnis  method  of  studying 
the  sacred  volume  will,  unq  iestionably,  prove  a  slow  one;  but  the 
student  will  proceed  with  certainty :  and,  if  he  have  patience  and 
resolution  enough  to  persevere  In  it,  he  will  ultinuitely  attain  greater 
proriciency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  than  those,  who  db- 
reeirding  this  method,  shall  have  recourse  wholly  to  assbtances  of 
other  kinds.  From  the  mode  of  study  here  recoui mended,  many  ad¬ 
vantages  will  result.  In  the  first  place,  the  mind  will  be  gradually  ac¬ 
customed  to  habits  of  meditation  t  without  which  we  cannot  reasonably 
hope  to  attain  even  a  m^nlerate,  much  less  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Bible secondly,  those  truths  will  be  more  readily  as  well  as  indelibly 
impresHcd  on  the  memory,  which  have  thus  been  **  marked,  learned, 
and  inwardly  diwested**  in  the  mind  bv  silent  thought  and  reflexion 


a  bee-hive)  we  devour  and  exhaust  the  stores  provided  by  the  care 
and  labour  of  others.’*  p.  685. 

The  second  volume  of  this  valuable  work  in  appropriatc<l  to 
the  Analysis  of  Scripture,  which  is  executed  in  a  manner  that 


•  •  Bauer;  Ifenn.  Sacr.  p.  302.  Steph.  Gausseni.  Disseitatio  de 
lUtiona  Studii  Thcologici,  pp.  25,  26.  Dr.  U.  Owtn’s  Dirgdtiona  for 
young  Students  in  Divinity,  p.  37,  5th  ediu* 
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niu*it  prevent  any  complaint  of  brevity  on  the  one  hand,  or  o| 
prolixity  on  the  ollipr.  At  the  commencement  of  t lie  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respectively,  a  history  of  the 
JewMi  and  Christian  canons  is  i^iven,  with  a  selection  of  the 
best  remarks  from  authors  of  established  reputation,  on  the  an. 
tbcnticity  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  authority  of  the 
Itible.  This  volume  will  be  found  partieulurly  useful  to  readen 
who  have  not  access  to  the  works  of  the  numerous  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures,  and  will  mate, 
rially  assist  them  in  sludyiiiij  the  several  subjects  of  Christia 
divinity. 

The  first  chapter,  on  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  includes 
a  very  concise  account  of  the  several  Ent'lish  Tninslalions  of 
the  Bible.  Of  the  various  editions  of  Kin"  James’s  version, 
that  which  was  published  at  Oxford  in  under  the  care  of 

Dr.  Bhiyney,  has  been  consi<lero«l  us  the  standard  edition.  This 
ciiition,  however,  now  vields  the  palm  of  accuracy  to  the  very 
beautiful  and  conrcct  edition  published  by  Itlessrs.  Kyre  and 
Straban,  his  Majesty’s  Jirinters,  but  printed  by  Mr.  WoodfaUin 
I  soil,  and  a"ain  in  IHpi.  In  collutiu"  the  Kdition  of  with 
Dr.  libiyney’s,  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  errors 
were  discovereil,  and  one  of  these  Wiis  an  omission  of  several 
words :  after  the  expression  “  no  more”  in  Rev.  xviii.  ‘22,  the 
words  at  nil  in  thee ;  and  no  craftsman,  of  whatsoever  craft 
“  hCf  shall  be  found  any  more,”  beiu"  omitted.  Messrs.  Kvte 
and  Strahan’s  editions  contain  a  text  extremely  correct,  and  the 
accotint  which  Mr.  Horne  has  niven  in  a  note  of  the  methodg 
taken  to  ensure  such  aecur.icy,  we  shall  lay  before  our  reatlers. 

•  Only  one  erratum,  we  believe,  has  been  discovered  in  the  editioo 
of  180(i.  The  following  particulars  relative  to  the  above-mentioned 
London  editions  of  the  Bible  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  thebiblio- 
grapltical  re.ider,  at  the  same  time  they  will  shew  that  tlieir  claims  to 
be  considered  ns  standard  editions  are  not  altogether  unfuundecL— 
The  buoksellers  of  the  metropolis,  having  applied  to  his  Majesty’s 
printers  to  undertake  a  bandsoine  edition  of  the  Bible,  confided  the 
execution  of  it  to  Mr.  George  WoodtaJI,  in  180t.  The  copy  printed 
from,  was  the  current  Cambridge  edition,  with  wbicb  Mr.  \V.  sedition 
agrees  page  for  page.  It  was  all er wards  read  twice  by  the  Oxford 
impression  then  in  use,  and  the  proofs  were  transmitted  to  the  Rev. 
Lancelot  Sh.irpe,  by  whom  they  were  read  w  ith  Dr,  Blayney’s  4lo. 
edition  of  ITBlh  Afier  the  proofs  returned  by  Mr.  S.  for  press  had 
been  corrected,  the  torms  were  placed  upon  the  pref.s  at  wliicli  they 
were  to  be  worked,  and  another  proof  was  taken.  This  was  read  by 
Mr.  Wootlfairs  super intendant,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  \V.  bimselfi 
with  Dr.  Blayney’s  edition,  and  any  errors  that  had  previously  es¬ 
caped,  were  corrected  ;  the  forms  not  having  been  remured  from  the 
press  afier  the  last  proofs  had  been  taken  off.  By  this  precaution, 
they  avoided  the  danger  •f  errors  (a  danger  of  very  frequent  oc- 
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curroi)C«,»iui4  of  no  small  magnitude,)  arising  from  the  removal  of 
the  forms  from  the  proof  nress  to  the  presses  on  which  the  slteeta  were 
finaliv  worked  otf.  Of  tiiis  edition,  wdiich  was  ready  for  publication 
in  HVe  hundred  copies  were  printed  on  imperial  4to  ,  two  hundred 
on  roval,  nnd  tliree  thousand  on  medium  4 to.  size.  In  the  course  of 
priming  this  edition  from  the  Cambridge  copy,  a  great  number  of  very 
error's  were  discovered  in  the  latter,  and  tlie  errors  in  tlic 
eoimnon  Oxford  editions  above  noticed  were  not  so  few  os  l‘dO()!  The 
I.onilon  eilition  of  18()()  being  exhausted,  a  new  impression  w’us  put  to 
prt'ss  in  i  and  was  completed,  with  equal  beauty  and  accuracy, 
in  Vol.  II.  p.  15,  note. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Pcntateii(h  is  tlie  subject  of  the 
first  setiioii  of  (lie  second  eliapter,  in  which  very  considerable 
use  is  made  of  Bi^liup  Marstrs  tract  on  the  aiitbenticity  of  the 
rive  Books  of  Moses.  To  the  poetical  hooks,  a  chapter  is  jire- 
fixed  on  the  )Mietr)  of  the  Hebrews,  ehielly  ubriiltred  troin 
hnwtirs  Prelections.  On  the  book  of  Job,  Mr.  llurne  has 
writU'ii  very  copiously,  and  has  evidmidy  b^en  at  pains  to 
collect  vahmble  information  on  nil  the  topics  ii**oeH»ary  for  the 
appnriation  of  its  claims  to  uiiticpiity  and  exccllenee.  lie  delivers 
the  following  opinion  on  the  author  of  lliaf  vencrahle  liook. 

*  Elihu,  Job,  Moses,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  an  anonymous  writer  in  the 
reign  of  Munasscli,  E/ekicl,  niul  E<rn,  h  ive  all  been  contended  for. 
The  urgunients  already  adduced  respecting  the  age  of  Job,  prove 
that  it  could  not  be  either  of  the  latter  persons.  Dr  i^iglitfoot,  from 
an  ermneous  version  of  xxxii.  Id,  17.  has  conjw’tureJ  that  it  is. the 
proiluction  of  Eliliu  .  but  the  correct  n  ndc'i  ing  of  that  passage  refutes 
tills  notion  llgen  ascribes  it  probahiv  to  a  descendant  oi  Elihu. 
.tnoilier,  and  more  generally  received  Of>inion,  attrilmtes  this  book  to 
Mofies:  this  conjecture  is  founded  on  some  apparent 'striking  coinci* 
dene  8  of  sentiment,  as  w  ell  as  from  some  iiiark.nof  later  date,  which 
arcRupposetl  to  he  discoverable  in  it  iiut,  independently  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  antiquity  already  referred  to,  and  which  place  the  book  of 
Job  very  many  centuries  before  th  *  time  of  Moses,  the  total  absence 
of  every  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  manners,  customs,  ceremonies,  or 
hatory  of  the  Israelites,  is  a  direct  evidence  that  the  great  legislator 
of  the  Hebrews  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  the  author.  To 
which  fiuiy  be  added,  that  the  style  of  Job  (as  Ihsliop  Lowth  hat  re- 
jnarkcil)  is  materially  ditierent  from  the  poetical  style  of  Closet:  for 
It  is  much  more  compact,  con.dse,  or  condensed,  more  accurate  in 
the  poetical  cont'ormation  of  the  sentences  ;  a-*  may  be  observe<l  also 
in  the  pnijihecies  of  ilaUam  the  Mesopota.inan,  a  foreigner  indeed  with 
rcsjHjci  to  the  Israelites  hut  not  unacqaaiiited  either  with  their  lan- 
gnsge,  or  w  ith  ilm  worship  of  the  true  (iod. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  we  have  suHicient  ground  to  conclude  that 
hook  was  not  the  production  of  Moses,  but  of  some  earlier  ugc, 
hiJiop  I.owth  I'avours  the  opinion  of  Scuultens.-  Pelen,  and  otlicra, 
(which  is  also  adopted  by  llisluq)  Touiline  and  iir  Hales,'  who  Bup- 
pnif  Job  iiitntclf,  or  some  contemporary,  to  have  been  the  author  of 
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this  poem :  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  sapposing  thii 
it  was  not  written  bj  Job  himself.**  * 

As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  ^liicb  the  analysis  of  the 
books  of  Scripture  is  executed  by  the  Author,  we  extract  the 
whole  of  the  brief  section 

*  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Kahum.^I.  Author  and  date;^lL 
Scope  and  Synopsis  of  its  Contents  •III.  Observations  on  its  Style, 

Before  Christ«  72* >—898. 

*  I.  Nahum,  the  serenth  of  the  minor  prophet^  is  supposed  to  hift 
been  a  native  of  Elkosh  or  Elkosha,  a  village  in  Galilee,  ana  situate  inthe 
territory  that  had  been  apportioned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  There  ii 
verir  great  uncertainty  concerning  the  precise  time  when  he  lived ;  soon 
making  him  contemporary  with  Jotham,  others  with  Manasseh,  and 
others  with  Josiah.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  which  placsi 
him  between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities,  about  the  yen 
715  before  the  Christian  era:  and,  as  the  design  of  this  proph^ii, 
lo  denounce  ruin  upon  Nineveh  and  the  Assyrians,  for  their  cruel  ty¬ 
ranny  over  the  Israelites,  and  as  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  took 
place  in  the  tenth  year  of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  (2  Kings  xvii.6,  kc. 
compared  with  2  Kings  xviii  ^—11),  it  is  roost  likely  that  Nahon 
propnesied  against  the  Assyrians,  for  the  comfort  of  the  people  of 
Goa,  towards  the  close  of  Hezekiah's  reign. 

*  11.  The  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  like  those  of  other  great  dtia 
abounding  in  wealth  and  luxury,  having  become  extremely  corrupt  is 
their  moi^,  God  commissioned  Jonah  to  preach  to  them  the  neccssitj  ' 
of  repentance,  as  the  only  means  of  averting  their  imminent  ilestmo- 
lion.  And  such  was  the  success  of  his  preaching,  that  both  the  king 
and  the  people  repented  and  turned  from  their  evil  ways ;  and  the 
divine  judgment  was  in  consequence  delayed  for  a  time  ;  it  appesiii 
however,  that  this  repentance  was  of  no  long  duration ;  for,  the  Ni> 
nevites  relapsing  into  their  former  wickedness,  the  propb^  Nahua 
was  commiasiofM^  to  denounce  the  final  and  inevitable  ruin  of 
Nineveh  and  the  As«>yrian  empire  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  comfort 
his  countrymen  in  the  certainty  of  their  destruction. 

*  His  prophecy  is  one  entire  i>oem,  which  opening  with  a  sublime 

description  of  the  justice  and  power  of  God,  tempered  with  long  ssf- 
fering  (i.  8),  foretells  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib*s  forces,  and 

the  subversion  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (9 — 12),  together  with  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  Heickiah,  and  the  death  of  Sennacherib  (IS — 15).  Tbs 
destruction  of  Nineveh  is  then  predicted,  and  describ^  with  singular 
minuteness,  (ii.  iil)* 

*  III.  In  boldness,  ardour,  and  sublimity,  Nahum  is  superior  to  ill 
the  minor  prophets.  His  language  is  pure,  and  the  exordium  of  bis 
prophecy,  which  forms  a  regular  ana  perfect  poem,  is  not  merely 
magniheent,  it  is  truly  majestic.  The  preparation  for  the  destructioQ 


•  •  The  best  commentary,  perhaps,  on  this  prophet,  is  the  ninth  of 
Bishop  Newton's  Dissertations  (vol.  i.  p.  141—158),  in  which  he  bm 
ably  illustrated  the  predictions  of  Nahum  and  other  prophets,  vbt 
foretold  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.* 
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of  Nincrehi  and  the  description  of  its  dofmfal)  and  desolation,  are 
expmsed  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  and  with  images  that  are  trulj 
psthetic  and  sublime.’ 

On  the  authenticity  of  the  New  Testament  no  man  has  written 
better  than  Michaelts  :  the  chapter  on  that  subject  in  his  Intro* 
ductioii,  is  as  clear  and  satisfactory  an  exhibition  of  the  general 
proof  as  can  perhaps  be  selected  for  recommendation.  It  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  we  have  perused  in  Mr.  Horne’s  pages  an 
•bstrsct  of  the  arguments  pr^uced  in  that  work,  to  whidi  he 
hu  added  others  from  Less,  Paley,  &c.  and  a  series  of  testimo* 
Dies  of  ancient  writers  from  Lardner,  forming  altogether  a  very 
excellent  com|>endium  of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Eusebius’s  well  known  arrangements  of  the  canonical 
and  a|>ocryphal  books,  is  not  however  accurately  stated  in  the 
following  account. 

*  I.  *OpoXo^rcv|biffat  yfot^cu  ;  Or  oXn^fif  icou 

that  ii,  writings  which  were  universally  received  as  the  genuine  works 
of  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  In  this  class  Eusebius  reckons, 

1.  The  four  Gospels ;  2.  'The  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  3.  The  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul ;  4.  The  hrst  Epistle  of  St.  John ;  5.  The  6rst  Epistle  of 
St.  Peter.  1  he  Revelation  of  St.  John  might  also,  perhaps^  be  placed 
in  this  class,  because  tome  think  its  authenticity  incontrovertible,  ytt 
the  majority  leave  the  matter  undetermined. 

*  II.  AmXiyofAnxip  that  is,  writings  on  whose  authenticity  the  an¬ 

cients  were  not  unanimous  /  which  some  held  to  be  supposititious.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Eusebius,  even  these  have  the  majority  of  voices  among  the 
ancients  in  their  favour.  He  expressly  cmls  them  o/yu*f  rms 

(writings  acknowledged  by  most  to  be  genuine),  and  waf» 
Tvv  Y%y9y<rKoptf»  (received  by  the  majority  )•  A 

few  doubted  of  their  authenticity ;  and  therefore  Eusebius  ranu  them 
under  the  contested  amXfyofuvm  or  vo3«. 

*  In  this  doss  he  enumerates,  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
1.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James;  2.  The  Epistle  of  Sl  Jude;  3.  The 
second  ^istle  of  St.  Peter  ;  4.  Tlie  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St. 
John.  The  Revelation  of  St.  John,  he  adds,  is  also  by  some  placed  in 
this  class.  And,  of  other  writings,  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul;  The  Shep¬ 
herd  of  Hennas  ;  The  Revelation  of  St.  Peter ;  The  Epistle  of  Bar¬ 
nabas  ;  Tile  doctrines  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  Gospel  according  to 
the  Hebrews. 

Mil.  Atots  L^iCt),  (absurd  and  impious);  that  is,  writings 
which  hod  been  universally  rejected  as  evidently  spurious.  In  this 
class  he  includes  the  gospels  of  Peter,  of  Thomas,  and  of  Matthias ; 
the  Acts  of  Andrew,  or  John,  and  of  other  Apostles.*  vol.iLpp. 
S55,35e. 

The  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Eusebius’s  Bccles. 
History,  in  which  he  has  arranged  the  preceding  works,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  remarkably  perspicuous.  It  is  however  clear  enough, 
that  Eusebius  divides  the  books  which  he  eoumerates,  into  thm 
classes,  the  opoXoyov^rvx,  including  those  specified  by  Mr. 
Home,  the  ccrrAfyo^ifw,  including  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle 
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of  Jude,  Ihr  seconil  Kpislle  of  Peter,  and  the  second  and  thin) 
*Kpis!!e?»of  John,  and,  aecordinij  to  some,  tlie  Uevelatiooof 
John,  ami  the  which  comprise  the  Acts  of  Paul, the 
Iieril  of  lleniia*^,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  the.  iOpislie  of  liarna. 
has,  the  Doeliines  of  the  Apostles,  and  iheCiospel  aceordiiit;  to 
the  llehrevss.  Mr.  Horr.eV  tldrd  class  will  therefore,  should  it 
lie  atlopted,  form  ii  fourth  class  aeconlin^  to  tjiisebius’s  divisions;. 
It  was  evidenlly  tlie  design  of  LMisebins  to  distinc;uish  the  books 
uhich  are  dei*crihed  in  the  second  class,  from  those  in  the  tliird; 
the  trom  the  eoTtXiyc.utt.x,  meaning  to  attribute  greater  ta« 
thority  to  tin*  latter  than  to  tlie  former  class. 

Hut  little  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  from  the  most  miimle 
and  careful  examination  of  the  data  on  which  the  opinions  of  ibe 
various  autlnrs  who  h  ive  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  tiiuet 
when  the  dif.’ercnt  hooks  of  the  New  Testament  were  written. 
The  questions  of  aity  (  ousequcnce  which  are  depcmlent  on  tbeir 
being  ainirately  fixed,  are  hut  few,  nor  are  any  of  them  of  greit 
importance,  so  that  we  neeil  the  less  regret  the  unct^rtainti 
which  attends  the  dates  of  the  gospels  and  episth*s.  Xo  infer 
niation  in  which  we  can  conhtlc,  has  been  left  us  on  these  poinb 
by  ancient  ecclesiastical  w  riters.  I'heir  statements  are  exceediiHf- 
ly  vague  and  discordant  ;  and  they  have  hut  too  frequently  cop’iwl 
the  reports  of  their  predecessors,  and  transmitted  them  to  thoir 
followers,  to  he  received  with  implicit  credence.  Still,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  is  of  a  useful  kind  ;  it  cannot  be  pursued 
without  proving  to  he  the  means  of  leading  the  student  intui 
more  enlarged  and  precise  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  writiugs. 
Mr.  Home  has  taken  .great  puiiis  to  supply  the  reader  with  wbtl 
is  most  necc*a2»ary  in  this  department,  nor  has  he  satisfied  himself 
with  collecting  the  opinions  of  authors ;  he  has  also  stated  liU 
own  opinion,  and  gives  the  reasons  on  which  he  has  founded  it 
X’othiiig  however  can  more  strikingly  shew  the  uncertainty  of  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is*  altemjited  to  make  out  the  dates  of 
jiarlicular  books,  than  the  entirely  opposite  conclusions  of  the 
learned  on  the  subject.  To  give  l>iit  one  examjile,  Mr.  Ilojrne 
remarks  (V’ol.  2,  p.  403)  that  the  ol^ections  to  the  early  date  of 
Matthew’s  (lospel,  38,’  by  no  means  balance  the  weight  of  evi- 
tlcnce  in  its  favour,  while  Bishop  Marsh  (Notes  to  Michaelis’s 
Introduction,  chap.  iv.  sec.  ii.  0,  vol  5,  p.  98)  who  has  must  pa¬ 
tiently  aiwl  acutely  investigated  the  entire  question.  rcroaHi®i 
that  if  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  late  date,  01,  or  01,  for  the 
composition  of  St.  ^latthew's  Gospel,  be  conqiarcd  with  tlioseio 
favour  of  an  early  ilate,  it  will  ‘he  found  that  the  former  greatly 
outweigh  the  latter. 

In  the  statement  of  the  inquiry,  p.  403,  respecting  the  original 
language  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew  ,  the  Author  appears  to  have 
committcil  an  oversight  which  involves  a  contradiction.  After 
atating  the  opioioos  of  a  number  of  writers  wbo  have  taken  op- 
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potile  sides  in  this  question,  some  mainUinin^  that  this  i^ospel 
I  was  oriftinally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  others  contending  that  its 
I  orifpoal  languap^e  was  Ghreek,  and  the  opinion  ottered  by  Dr. 
Townson  and  some  modern  writers,  that  there  were  two  orifpnals, 
one  in  Hebrew  and  the  other  in  Greek,  Mr.  Horne  remarks 
that  *  the  presumption,  however,  is  unquestionably  in  favour  of 

*  the  opinion  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Greek.’  p.  401.  Now 
this  is  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  judi^ement  delivered  at  p. 
408,  that  *  St.  Mattliew  wrote  first  a  Hebrew  p^ospel  for  the  use 
<  of  the  first  Hebrew  converts  as  this  latter  opinion  Is  also  at 
variance  with  the  words,  ^  we  have  already  proved  that  Saint 

*  5latthew  wrote  in  Greek  and  not  in  Hebrew,’  p.  428.  Mis¬ 
takes  of  this  kind  mirht  indeed  easily  esca|)e  the  Author,  in  a 
work  so  large  and  of  such  a  nature  ns  the  present :  we  shall 
have  to  point  out  a  few  others  in  the  close  of  this  article,  when 
we  shall  also  have  occasion  to  express  our  warm  approbation  of 
Mr.  Home’s  diligence  and  of  his  exemplary  general  correctness. 
He  has  very  properly  included  in  tlie  discussions  on  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  a  view  of  the  question  on  the  authenticity  of  the  first  two 
chapiters.  The  critical  student  will  perhaps  not  feci  perfectly 
utistied  with  the  conclusions  adopted  by  Mr. 'Home  in  the  fifth 
lection  of  his  second  book,  p.  413,  on  the  sources  of  the  first 
three  Gospels,  a  subject  which  has  cngageil  the  attention  of  the 
learne<l  in  our  own  country,  principally  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  Bishop  Marsh’s  Hypothesis.  ThesubjAt  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  curious  and  didicuU  one.  That  in  the  first  three 
Gospels  there  should  exist  so  much  serial  agreement  and  dis¬ 
agreement  in  the  relations  which  tliey  ooutain  of  ^e  same  trans¬ 
actions,  and  the  records  which  they  comprise  pf  the  same  dis* 
courses,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  to  which  there  b,  we  believe, 
BO  parallel  case ;  we  are  for  our  own  part  prepared  to  admit,  that 
none  of  the  means  hitherto  used  for  the  explanation  of  this 
singularity,  are  satisfactory. 

The  first  Epistle  to  the  'Fhessalonians  is  said,  vol.  ii.  p.  444, 
to  be  universally  admitted  to  have  been  the  earliest  written  of 
all  8t  Paul’s  letters.  It  is  certainly  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first ;  Michaelis,  however,  is  an  exception  to  the  authors 
who  have  maintained  that  position,  and  he  otters,  we  think,  very 
^ng  arguments  for  the  priority  as  to  date,  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
fblatians.  In  the  account  of  the  first  Bpittle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  p.  443,  an  error  is  copied  from  Michaelis,  who  remarks 
that  the  Jewish  place  of  worship  at  Thessalonica,  was  called,  by 
of  eminence,  *  the  Synagogue.*  The  Greek  article  is  inva- 
riably  prefixed  to  the  word  by  Luke,  both  in  the  Acts,  and  in  bis 
Gospel. 

The  EpUtle  to  the  Hebrews,  thougli  one  of  the  roost  interest- 
Ing  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  is  certainly  not  the  one 
Vol.  XI.  N.  S.  R 
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attended  with  the  least  ditliculties.  It  has  been  more  than  any 
other  the  subject  of  controversy  :  the  lanji^ua^e  in  tshich  it  wti 
uritten,  (he  author,  and  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  oric^nally  m). 
dres»*ed,  have  all  been  repeatedly  discussed  by  Scriptural  critics. 

A  Hebrew  ori^‘iu  has  been  assii^ned  to  it,  and  the  ari^umeiits  oa 
the  strength  of  which  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  A{K>stlc  Paul, 
have  bivn  reckoned  inconclusive  by  many  writers.  Calvin’sopiniou 
is  well  known  :  *  Kgo  ut  Paulum  agnoscam  auctorem  adduci  be- 
*  ipieo.  Ipsa  dcK'endi  ratio  et  stylus  aliuin  qiiam  Paulum, esse  st- 
‘  tis  testantur.’  There  is,  wc  apprehend,  great  weight  in  thisre* 
mark  ;  aiul  this  sei'ins  to  be  acknowledged  by  those  who  oppone 
Calvin’s  opinion,  hut  whose  arguments  are,  at  least ;in  some  in- 
stanc(\s,  remarkably  weak.  iVIr.  Horne  adopts  the  opinion  ofMichae- 
lis,  that  it  was  written  for  the  use  of  Jewish  Christians  at  Jeni« 
Salem  and  in  Puiestinc;  but  he  diil'ers  from  that  celebrated  critk 
in  arguing  (hat  (he  Apostle  Paul  was  the  author ;  the  (ierinu 
professor  leav«*s  the  (juestion  undecided.  Many  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  Mr  Horne  in  support  of  his  opinions  on  the  vario(a 
topics  discussed  in  (his  part  of  his  work,  are  by  no  im  ans  sa(ii- 
faetorv,  while  on  some  odiers  no  stress  whatsoevcT  can  be  Itkl. 
He  alleges,  for  example,  that  the  absence  of  exhortation  te 
brotherly  love  and  iiniiy  bt^tween  (he  converts  from  Judaism 
and  lleathenisiii,  proves  that  (his  Epistle  was  written  to  t 
ctunmuiiity  (hat  (  onsisted  wholly  of  Jewish  Converts.  Now  we 
cannot  perceive  that  the  exhortation*,  ch.  xiii.  1.  “  Let  brotherly 
“  love  continue,’*  is  ut  all  diflerent  from  similar  exhortations m 
tlic  other  Kpistb  s.  ‘  Here,*  says  Mr.  II.,  ‘he  s|M*aksonly  in  gew* 

‘  rul  terms,  andsays  nothiiigof  unitybetween  Jewish  and  Heatheu 
‘  concerts  in  Palestine.*  Nor  do  we  meet  with  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  other  Epistle^-  ot  (he  New  'IVstament,  where  expres¬ 
sions  of  (he  same  general  nature  are  used.  As  Mr.  Horne  hat 
odoptid  the  hypothesis  of  a  I  ii'hrew  original  of  Matthew’s  (lospul, 
we  i\o  pot  see  (lietorce  of  his  reasoning  against  the  opinion  that  the 
Episile  to  the  Hebrews  wiis  originally  written  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage;  for  as  the  principal  reason  on  which  the  former  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  grounded,  is  the  language  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
Ciospel  was  uddiessed,  we  do  not  perceive  why  an  epistle  to 
persons  of  the  same  description,  tliat  is,  Jews  using  not  the 
itnvk  language,  hut  the  Hebrew,  (to  use  the  common  but  ool 
correct  expression)  should  not  have  been  written  in  the  same  lan¬ 
guage  Enually  inconclusive  is  the  remark,  that  the  superiority 
of  the  (ireik  style  of  this  Epistle,  is  readily  to  be  accounted  for» 
bv  considering  that  this  was  one  of  the  Apostle’s  last  writtaa 
tlpisiles,  and  that,  from  bis  extensive  intercourse  with  men  of 
various  ranks  and  conditions  during  bis  niitrerous  journeys 
“  Paul  the  aged”  would  naturally  write  in  a  different  style  froi^ 
Paul  when  a  young  man.  Mr.  Horne  assigns  A.D.  02  or  63  •• 
be  date  of  tins  same  Epistle,  the  date  which  he  assigns  abo  to 
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the  to  the  Colossians  and  that  to  the  Pliilippians.  A.D.Ol 

is  the  date  assigned  to  the  Kpistle  to  the  Kphesiuns.  If  oti 
comparison  with  these  E|)istle8,  or  indeed  with  any  of  the 
Fpislles  of  Paul,  the  Greek  style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
be  pronounced  superior  to  those  which  were  written  by  Paul,  tlie 
difference,  it  is  plain,  cannot  be  accounte<l  for  by  any  reasons 
gathered  from  the  age  of  the  Apostle.  Others  of  the  argtinients 
which  occur  in  the  account  of  this  book,  arc  rcjiially  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  but  wc  cannot  now  enter  further  into  the  discussion. 

Ikfore  wc  conclude  our  notice  of  the  present  work,  to  the 
merits  of  which  our  readers  will  perceive  that  wc  are  disposed  to 
do  full  justice,  considering  it  as  likely  to  become  a  standard  book 
of  its  kind,  we  shall  point  out  some  of  the  inaccuracies  which  it 
contains,  and  the  omissions  which  we  should  wish  to  see  supplied 
in  future  editions  of  the  work.  Vol.  1.  p.  249.  SchaaPa  Lejci^ 
con  Syriaciun^  1709,  is  not  a  reprint  of  Gutbiriiis.  lAmsden's 
Scbola:  Syriac*<c  should  have  betMi  mentioned.  P.  28*2,  The 
Veterum  Interpretum  Grsecorum  Fragmenta  of  Drusius  are 
not  separately  printed  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Vol.  0:  they  are 
incorporated  with  the  notes  of  Nobili.  P.  *298,  the  4(h  vol.  of 
Proft'ssor  White’s  edition  of  the  Philoxenian  Veraion  W'as 
published  at  Oxford  in  1804  ;  it  contains  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
P.  380,  Stephen* a  Greek  Concordance  to  the  New  Testament 
should  have  been  mentioned  ;  so  should  the  Concordance  of 
Kircher  to  the  Septuagint.  P.  551,  Brown  of  Haddington  was 
not  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  :  he  was  a  divine 
of  the  Secession  Church,  and  theological  professor  to  the  As¬ 
sociate  Burgher  Synod.  Vol.  2.  The  second  edition  of  Lowth’s 
Hebrem  Prwlectiona  was  published  in  1763,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  the 
second  volume  containing  the  Notes  of  Michael  is.  In  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  Calmet’s  Bibliotheca  Sacra  should  have  been  includetl 
the  works  enumerated  at  p.  12.  P.  11*2,  ^  Michaelis’  shouhl  be 
Batthfpi,  1642  is  the  date  (p.  134)  of  the  editio  opt.  of 
Beza’s  Test.  ‘  Peter,*  for  Pau/,  occurs  vol.  2.  p.  508.  The 
Common  Version  (vol.  2.  p.  459)  reads  “  igNoronf,**  not 
illiterate,  Acts  iv.  13. 

Some  notice  should  have  l>een  taken  of  the  question  of  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  Ministry.  Harmonies  of  the  Gospels  are  omitted, 
though  they  are  evidently  not  to  be  overlooke<l  among  the  means 
of  assistance  to  which  the  Student  should  be  directed.  An  Index 
of  Texts  illustrated,  is  also  a  deaideratum  in  the  work. 

Ho  far  as  we  have  examineil  the  references  in  these  volumes, 
we  have  found  them  laudably  correct ;  the  work  is  on  this 
account,  as  wcdl  as  for  the  accuracy  which  characterises  it  iu  all 
other  respects,  highly  creditable  to  the  Author.  The  faults  arc 
k*w,  and  such  as  were  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  a  work  of  such 
variety  and  extent. 
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A*r.  X.  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


Gentlemen  and  PublUhen  who  have  works  in  the  presSf  will  obligs 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  bu  sending  Informatum 
(post  paid)  of  ike  subject^  extent^  aisd  probable  price  qjf  such  works  i 
which  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  tvith  its  Plan, 
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Preparing  for  publication.  Memoirs 
of  the  life,  writings,  aiul  rtligious  con- 
oesioas  of  JuhnOwtii,  D.D.  some  time 
Dtati  of  Christ  Church  aiul  Vice  Chan* 
crilur  uf  Oxford.  Comprising  also  ihi- 
lices  of  the  leading  events  of  his  times,— 
of  the  state  of  leligioii  and  religious 
partit',  and  uf  some  of  the  most  cele* 
bratetl  of  bis  contemporaries,  Sec,  Hy 
William  Orine,  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
Perth.  The  author  will  be  greatly 
obliged  to  any  gentleman  who  is  in 
fKisiession  of  unpubli^htxi  infonii.ition 
respecting  Or.  Owen,  for  the  comniuni* 
ratimi  of  it,  or  who  could  suggest  where 
any  thing  rtdating  to  him  might  tie 
found,  as  some  parts  of  the  Dr.’s  life  arc 
involied  in  considerable  olncurity. 

We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  our 
readers  if  we  did  not  state,  that  the  sub¬ 
scription  to  Mr.  Valpy’s  edition  uf  the 
Delphm  and  Variorum  Chs-ics  will 
ch>se  on  the  publication  of  part  I,  which 
will  nppt'ar  on  the  6th  of  this  mouth. 
Each  part  will  then  be  raist'd  to  19s  each 
—on  the  1st  of  April  to  '20s  and  on  the 
1st  of  June  1819  to  21s.  Large  paper 
doable.  The  present  subscription  is  603 
large  and  small.  The  prr*s«.nt  price  is 
18s  each  part  small,  and  «£!.  I6s  large* 
The  work  will,  as  it  wen-,  incorjioratc 
the  Didphin,  Variorum,  and  Ki|»ont 
editions.  The  bi>»t  text  will  be  useil, 
ami  not  the  Delphin.  The  notes  in  the 
be't  Variorum  ♦•tiition  will  be  printed  at 
the  end  of  each  Author  ;  the  Dtdphiii 
Qotm,  Interpretatio,  and  various  readings 
under  the  text.  1  he  best  indices  will  be 
adopted.  Tile  lefirrmre  will  be  to  the 
hi.>ok  and  chapter,  which  will  apply  to 
all  ether  (ditious,  the  Literaria  Notitia 
from  the  ni|M»nt  cd  tiiHit  continued  to 
the  preset, t  lim*',  will  l»e  added.  FLirli 
part  will  coiuain  672  Images  in  Bvo;  ibt' 
whole  1*20,  but  not  excrxxling  130  parts  ; 
—twelve  will  Im*  printerl  in  the  y*ar  ; 
to  be  paid  for  on  delivery.  As  ouly  a 


certain  ntimirer  of  copies  will  be  printed, 
the  work  cannot  be  sold  in  seimrate  parts 
or  authors.  A  set  of  the  Delphin  editiois 
sold  at  the  Koxborgh  sale  in  1818  for 
above  jfbOO,  aud  a  uniform  set  of  tki 
Variunim  cannot  be  obtained  at  say 
price.  The  edition  now  otferctl  would  cost 
many  liundri'd  pounds  to  collect  in  toy 
other  wsy.  A  list  of  Subscribers  vitt 
be  published  with  the  work. 

No.  VL  of  Stephens’  Greek  Tbesaonu 
is  just  pnblished,  and  on  the  publicitisa 
of  No.  VI 1  the  pru'e  is  again  to  be  rsiitd 
to  future  new  subscribers— No  more  of 
this  woik  are  printed  th.’iii  wi  re  actually 
subscribed  fur  originally,  so  that  tkt 
copies  uf  deceased  subsi-nbers  only  sn 
on  sale. 

A  scries  of  letters  are  preparing  for 
publication,  written  by  tlie  Hon.  lady 
S|>euscr  to  her  niece  tiie  late  eelebrstsd 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  oliortly  after 
her  marriage. 

Sir  Arthur  Clarke  lias  nearly  ready  fcr 
publication.  An  Essay  un  Warm,  CoM, 
and  Va|K)ur  Bathing,  with  practical 
olLservations  on  Sea  Bathing,  d>seawtof 
the  skin,  bilious  liver  complaints,  and 
dropsy. 

.Mr.  Roileau  will  shortly  publish,  Tho 
Alt  of  French  Conversation  exemplified 
on  a  new  plan,  with  an  introduction,  Ac. 

TTie  Kecollecllons  of  Japan  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Goluwnin,  are  expi.'Cted  to  appear 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days:  they  will  be 
acconipamed  by  a  chronological  accouat 
of  the  rise,  decline,  and  renewal  of 
British  commercial  tnlercoursc  with  that 
country. 

Preparing  for  piihllration.  The  H*  rmit 
in  London,  or  Sketches  of  English  inso- 
mrs,  some  speciimns  of  which  hsss 
apprauxi  iii  the  literary  G  raettr  and 
have  been  r«*ccivr<i  with  extraordinary 
favour;  the  whole  collection  will  fvw* 
three  volumtxi. 

Tbc  second  or  concluding  i>art  of 
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•lay  be  expected  early  in  the  present 

month. 

Speedily  will  be  pubhahed,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  the  Principle«  and  I*rac- 
ticea  of  Pretended  Reformers  in  Church 
aud  State  —This  work  will  comprise  a 
view,  Isl.  of  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
t.ces  of  pretended  reformers  in  church 
and  state,  which  canaeil  the  rebellion 
spioit  Kini;  Charles  the  first :  ^ind. 
of  the  Principles  and  Practices  of  pro¬ 
tended  reformers  during  the  rebellion 
and  the  subse<iuent  Usurpation  t  and  3rd. 
of  the  Principics  and  Practices  of  preten- 
d««l  irfuriners  at  the  present  time.  Uy 
Arthur  H.  Kenney,  D.l>.  l>eaaof  Achoo* 
rv,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 

C  Mills,  F.sq.  author  of  a  History  of 
Muhammedanism,  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  The  History  of  the  Crusadt^s 
undertaken  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  l4iiid  ;  A  view  of  the  Latin  States 
in  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  ; 
the  military  orders  which  sprung  from 
tb<*  wars  tetween  the  Christians  and 
.Mussulmans;  and  the  cunsequoncca  of 
the  Crti»ades  upon  the  morals,  litera¬ 
ture,  politics,  and  manners  of  Europe. 

C.  Dibdin,  Esq.  will  publish  shortly, 
Young  Arthur,  or,  the  Child  of  Mystery, 
a  Metrical  Ronianrc. 

In  a  few  weeks  will  be  published,  Tom 
Crib’s  memorial  to  Congress,  with  a  pre¬ 
face,  notes,  and  appendix.  By  one  of 
the  Fancy.  The  appendix  contains, 
among  other  fltish  articles,  some  channts 
bv  Bob  GregsoD,tbe  present  poet-laurcat 
of  the  Fancy. 

Preparing  for  the  press  in  one  vol.  4to. 
illostrateil  by  plates,  a  voyage  up  the 
Persian  Gulph,  and  a  journey  overland 
from  India  to  England  iu  1817;  con¬ 
taining  an  account  of  Arabia  Felix, 
Arabia  Des»'rU,  Persia,  Mesopotamia, 
Babylon,  Bagiiad,  Koordistan,  Armenia, 
Alia  Minor,  &c.  3tc.  By  William 
Hfnde,  Esq.  of  the  Madras  Military  Es¬ 
tablishment. 

Or.  Clutterbuck,  one  of  the  physcians 
to  the  G«*neral  Di»pensary,  Jcc.  will 
Portly  piibliab,  ObMrvatioiis  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  the  Epidemic 
Fever,  at  present  prevailing  in  the  Me- 
t^HU,  BV  Well  as  ill  moat  parts  of  the 
Fniidi  Kifudoni.  Fu  which  are  added, 
R^uisrks  '>n  aomc  of  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
kjiffnno,  ill  hts  XaU  tr*;aiise  on  that 

A  ticw  ud.tiow  of  Family  Prayers  by 


the  late  Dr.  Pierson,  with  a  life  of  the 
author,  is  in  the  press. 

'Ilie  new  volume  of  sermons  by  Dr. 
Chalmers,  of  Glasgow,  is  exported  to 
appear  in  the  course  of  February. 

In  the  press.  Introductory  Greek 
Exercises  to  those  of  Neilson,  Dunbar, 
and  others ;  arranged  under  models  to 
assi>t  the  learner.  By  N.  Howard, 
author  of  Greek  ami  Latin  Vocabularies, 
&c.  Acc. 

The  third  edition,  with  considerable 
additions,  of  Dr.  Scudamore’s  Treatise  on 
the  nature  and  cure  of  Gout  and  Kheu* 
inatism,  including  general  considerations 
on  Morbid  State's  of  the  Digestive  Or¬ 
gans,  and  some  remarks  on  regimen,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  Decision,  a 
Tale.  By  the  author  of  Correction. 

Ill  three  volumes. 

A  new  edition  of  Lord  Bacon’s  works 
in  12  vols  fcap.  8vo.  with  the  latin  tran¬ 
slated,  by  Peter  Shaw.  M.D.  will  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

A  new  etliiion  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Cennick's  discourses,  adapted  to  villages 
and  domestic  worship,  is  in  the  press  i 
with  a  recommendatory  preface  and 
life,  by  Matthew  Wilks. 

In  the  press,  a  volume  of  Sermons, 
including  an  exposition  of  the  tirst 
chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the 
ColMsians,  by  the  Rev.  John  Morrison, 
Brompton. 

Professor  Paxton,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
nearly  ready  for  publicitton,  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.  II lustrations  of  Scripture, 

1.  from  the  Geography  of  the  East; 

2.  the  Natural  Historv  of  the  East;  and 

3.  the  Customs  and  Manners  of  ancient 
and  modern  nations. 

Just  imported,  a  new  edition  of  Melo- 
dia  Sacra,  or  the  Psalms  of  David,  with 
hymns,  anthems,  and  chorusses  arranged 
in  score:  in  four  numbers,  price  16s. 
each. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  for  pub¬ 
lishing  by  subscription,  A  Print  repre¬ 
senting  the  decisive  charge  of  the  l4fe 
Guards  at  Waterloo,  to  be  engraved 
by  Bromley  from  a  picture  by  loike 
Clennel,  which  was  rewarded  by  the 
British  Institution  in  1816.  The  pab« 
licatioii  is  undertaken  with  a  visna  to 
provide  for  the  lunatic's  three  orphan 
children,  his  recovery  being  now  re¬ 
garded  as  hopeless ;  but  the  main  re¬ 
liance  of  the  f?omtiii(tee  i»  upon  the  ex* 
cetie.nce  of  Uie  piibhcaiiuti  as  a  woik  of 
art.  Prints,  jfl.  lls.  6d.  pro'i’s  .£3.  3s* 
the  first  fi  ty  on  lnd«a  pa;irr  £5.  5s. 


i9H  Sf>lert  Literanf  in  format  wn. 

Ill#  Priul*  •ill  l»r  rr«i|y  (or  ilt  livvry  in  Mr.  HiNidiry**  thirfl  uf  n, 

ikifi  Aulimin  of  lilv.  Hi^tufy  of  Hia/il  f« ri|»«Tlrtl  i«» 

Dr.  Wai.  lUrruw,  iirrUriMUry  of  hi  th^  roiirwi  of  IliU  iiiooth.-  Al«» 

flot.il.wt  il,  will  •  tofuitio  iiiffnioiM  of  thr  lifo  of  tlir  U«|, 

of  Faiiiili«r  lh»M’rl4ltofi»  on  riMolofh 

Moral  Mr.  II.  A.  Mtlolirll,  of  Nt-wcMiit 

Thi*  l>ubliii  Hotpital  K«|Mirla  aiol  »ill  «ooo  |Mitiliah,  in  onavii,  •  iiriiiip 

CcNtifnuniraUOfia  In  M'fltciu**  «im1  f«ur-  coih  rrouig  CrMlii  ttinf  |'olii|r«i  l.a^. 

fcrjTi  *olum€  tbcaioiiMl.  will  aooii  aj»»  «ll**iiry  ^  tnitifinf  to  allow  that  tl.trf  n 

|irwr.  no  rf’iti  iialioonl  lUIA. 

Dr.  Joint  lUrofi,  of  fllooi  rati'r,  liaa  'I  In*  hiorth  aoliiftio  of  M.  Ilutnliril^i'i 

in  lli«  |»rwfN,  an  in«|uiry  rr»|iaN  liog  initr  IN  raioial  Narr«ti«tt  of  'f  ravala  to 

of  lli«  Dtaraara  (>f  tin*  Hrfoiia  Mrm-  K<|uin«Nlial  K^i^iofiaf  la  In  roninUfiHi 

lifao«ii  of  Ihr?  AIhIomm  n  bimI 'I  liuraa.  foi  wardo^’a*. 

Mr.  Tliofiiaa  Alrorli  la  |Hu|«BrlnK  for  AriififiMtir  fttr  cliddun;  by  thr  satlMf 
imbliralion,  aooHi  oba«rvBlioiia  im  In-  of  l^ifta  for  young  |N’i«iofia  in  bti«Ma 

ttamniBtioo  of  tlic  Mucooa  Mrinl/rBiio  hf*'t  will  aor^n  a|ifirar. 

of  Ilia  K^>|><r4liaa  Organa.  in  tlia  iiff-aa,  Unman  l.ifr}  a  pnata, 

Mr.  Ityao  haa  nr'arly  r»*a<ly  f«w  fnib-  liy  Hafniir*!  Ibigrra,  Karj.  anthor  of  lbi 

liralbm,  in  Ibrrw  iM'taro  vointnra.  a  l*M*aatirra  of  Memory.  Noally  intalirf 

lliogra(:lhral  Dit  tionary  of  tlia  Wor«  in  aniall  4lo. 

tliira  of  Irrlarwl.  In  Ibr  jireta,  'I'alwa  of  Ilia  ffalL  ff 

Mr.  J.  II.  Churrii  will  aoon  |inbUah,  Oar/rgr  CraMie,  I.I..  It.  byo. 

in  rlnodrr  iijio,  Angelo,  or  llir  .Mota*  In  Ilia  (nraa,  a  Cliorr'liinan'a  taeaaf 
grown  C<ll.  a  ptM-tti,  in  four  raotoa,  F.|iial|r,  with  nr/ira  ao«l  illuair4li<aiaf  bf 

Mr.  Ilaxiill  haa  in  Ilia  (irraa,  lyrriutra  iha  anthrir  of  llaligio  f.larirri.  baa.-* 

on  the  Comic  fi<niua  and  Wrilara  of  Alar#,  a  third  edition  of  tha  Ural  part, 

firral  Itritain,  now  drliaering  at  tha  with  the  adrlitiori  «/f  iirAra  aorl  illwai/a* 

ttiirry  Inatitwrion.  lioria. 

Mr.  firvr.  haoMrorllr  haa  in  tlir  firraa,  III  tha  preaa,  an  Af"-^‘*juui  of  lha  Mbi 
tiia  Entofiaoiogi«l*a  Focket  C«rrn{«eri-  almi  from  Cafra  f.'oaat  Caatia  to  Ub 

diosi,  or  ao  lolrodnr’tion  to  the  ko«rw»  kingd^an  r^f  Aaliantre,  in  Afrir'ai  nm* 

Irdga  of  Hrliiah  inarcfa,  illuatralMi  by  pyta'og  ila  hiatory,  law*,  aufraratiUaia, 

Iwaltr  plate*.  cutUana,  arehiter.'torr,  tra4e,  lie.  Tf 

The  lUi.  K.  Itnrling*a  AiinaU  of  tha  which  ia  a4rle*l,  a  tranalatlon,  frtm  tka 

Coinage  of  il>c  Cnil^d  Kiogdoai,  will  Arahie^of  an  acrraintof  Mr.  Park**  flaalli, 

apprar  nnri  onmih,  in  fi«e  ocUvo  hr.  fly  I'hMiiaa  Mward  Itowdich,  Fab* 

foluina*,  and  a  aolume  ol  plate*.  crHalui.i/rr  aial  rh.ef  rA  the  «*fiiba*ay.  Wbk 

Mi*a  Hotion,  author  of  tha  Mi*ar  ■  map,  arel  aevirrai  plaU*  uf  aichitaa' 

Marruwt,  will  aooo  fnibli*|i  Dakworel  tore,  ('/jianmr-*,  |frrrra*«Mm*,  kr,  fall* 

flail,  in  three  *r»lumea.  in  tire  prea«,  tha  Narratiaa  of  !• 

Tlw  iCa.  II.  .VfarrirAt  ha*  in  the  pre**,  Att<iii)/t  to  rllaronrrr  a  pa**age  mrr  ill 
a  aacraid  •olurrie  of  tarrYtont,  aapreaaly  N'lrth  Pole  to  ftehring*#  Mtraita.  if 

nalaptrd  *o  l/e  renrl  in  famiiie*.  Ca{it4iri  Dayel  linrhan,  Oifumander  if 

Dr.  USm  lier*a  Aral  f«rrrt«<m  rif  ||,a  hia  Ma|e«ty*a  Kliifr*  iF/rrithaa  and  Tranl. 

Crrwariy  of  Y  *rk  will  are#o  apfia^r.  In  Ato.  with  pUtea, 

bbakh  .MaoMir  will  puidiati,  in  In  the  pre**,  A  er/piooa  fireak  flraai' 

odnao,  a  biatray  rd  Mryd  Had,  Hultan  mar  Ity  Augoilu*  Matthim,  dorlaaiA 

•f  Mo*«al,  with  an  arca.aril  of  tire  ptiikr*«/|rhy,  direr  o/f  of  lha  flymwaaruA, 

courilrie*  mtnl  people  im  the  ehoie*  of  and  lilirarian  of  tha  Ducal  library  if 

the  per«ian  gulf,  partoialarly  ««f  tire  Altamhurg^  lie.  'f  ranalaUd  into  fwf* 

Hahaher*.  Iiah  fr<mi  the  fierman,  by  lha  iiM 

Mr  Iarr»e«  M'tehe  1  haa  in  ihe  pre**,  He*.  F„  V.  ItlmiiAelrf,  M.A.  Fatloa  ^ 

f(ieiia<nta  of  Maiural  Phii/.v>pSy,  dlii*-  Cmarinel  f.idlegf',  Cambridge.  TW 

traiad  by  ^  «perio»enta  that  may  ba  work  la  prod iog  al  the  rambridga  CiU 

pwilofniad  without  regular  apparalur.  yerad y  preaa,  ar*d  will  form  *l  v«4a>  in 
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Antmuifiii*. 

ArtlM|»ull*^,  Nw.  Vllli 

M  iijfllltlilBlMilt  *it  IH*'  ItlbtMAhBrB  'I'f* 

HntJirifiirB.  A  nrw  •n1I> 

Utm,  fttiirr.Uttf  riiUfiril,  atMl  BtnliBl* 

Willi  nitii««  r<fU«  |iUfw«,  <«f  A  (‘oiM* 

•»««i  upon  lh*>  Fiflli  JiMiiii«y  of  Aiifoiii* 
iHi«  IliffHiyfi  llriiMMi  ^  III  wliirh  lli« 
»ii»w«ii*iti  of  lhifiAirii'»f  lliw  B^twiilli 
•UiMin  lliwrw  niwiitoiiifwl,  i«  iIimiiimwiI  ( 
•1*4  r««fiii,  ill  N<itili«iiipl<ftt«liii«,  l« 
•iKiWM,  Iftm  VAIIOMA  IWIIlBlII*  <lf  KoilMII 

Alll  l|•lll)rt  lo  IlMVB  Bfl  IIIiiIiHIMi  il  rUifti 

Ui  (tl«t  *11114111/11.  AIbo  ■  llOMIlllliMftI  IMI 

•M  ii4i«fi' of  Jrtpilwr  fi/iiMj  ill*  IB.  I*riitt> 
*4  fioiii  tiiw  •  rigiiial  iimiiMBi'ilpi*  lly 
tii«  kji«.  KnilHTt  llil/Oill,  IbIB  fiOIBlW  i4 
(.••||»I.  fo  Wllioll  IB  •uI/JIAiM'iJ,  IH« 
pBI**rliial  htwVtff  *4  f.'nBli/l,  Blld  llB 
lu  tlM  |iM  ariil  liiiiB  ^  v»lh 
BB  ««<«>Ullt  of  .MBlIllllllf  Biwl  BUtllfBl 
iiib*r  piBi4*«  111  liiw  iiri|[|il/o«iihoo«l  of 
ftjr  f(ii,'hBri|  fiowgli,  IUi|.  fff 
lIlM  work  ^wlili;|i  Ib  WBilMltg  IK  111*^1  of 
IB*  tr^cof  Mm'  lt<llli04ll«M’B 'I  •/flOK^'^l'f’^LB 
hiftBMiiM  B)  only  oiiw  ho*  ilii  il  ixipo  •  bib 
rB.piiiilA4|  on  ihifiy  <|OBihi  piiur  4.‘i  'iB«( 
bii4  twiiilyhvii  ttn  iiiip«.rlBl  ipiBilOf 
pure  J  *.  4b« 


BlooBAriiir, 

111*  AiiihibI  flioyrnphy  bioI  ffli  iOBry, 
f‘B  mV,  With  AiIIiOobIUi  |h/|IIbiI*  ^ 
n«wipf*lM  iiiliii£  Umi  loitBlw  lifn  trl  h*r 
Ibi*  >fB)*4|r,  wiifi  «n  hl*»o  iml  »li**4'r* 
Ui.**n  i/ii  Huf  fBitiily  of  MankUnhoig 
«  niiiin/ir  t4  Kir  Mnifiowl 

lly^  illii4lltilw<l  hy  Biiiiirnto;  mAbb 
4/*i/«rAiii|{  loB  f«iiiily  (  B  hiof iBphlTBl 
••4  4/»iiii  of  |yii4  Ktlwiiliofi/iigN,  Inin 
tjH4  l.liirf  4n«10:4-  of  Hi*  K  ng*B  ^ 

•MAi.*r  <4  ih*  Ut*  Mr  l»*mpBiwr,  wHh 
wBn*  4/fifiniil  |*ii*f*  f/|  n  m*fiit*^  of  Ni* 
f*iity  f'oonrM  j  n  lif*  *if,  noH 
•o«tyBiB  f/i  thu  lin|/*Bi;l*iri*iit  of  Mf« 
Mailmgt  j  IniifiAphli  •!  noio'n*  ih, 
^***^»Kir'f  i*#«*BB  flnrr»nr«f^  fl‘r  Mo  hnril 
Mr,  fO/**,  llr,  l.wgBn  (fonr»4*rr 
M  fU  lC>,yBl  MiiiriBii*  K'/rmly)  l>r, 
A4*in*,  p#-*,  WilliBin  h*lon,  lur,  •♦ih 
*•  BonlyiKBl  Brii/Niit  of  tl»*ir  wor%*, 
Thn  wbol*  iB  iiil/rBfWfBMl  wKh  •  tn- 
'**ty  «4  orlgfonl  ifor.oinniifa,  irig*tJii*r 
•*ih  Bn  i4  tmtjtni  hi^iffspliWinl 


woiAb,  mill  nil  IimUb  of  puMMi*  InUly 
lln««'B«rit,  hio.  IAb. 

A  Jiiiirnnl  of  th*  IaIb*  TibibIb,  nml 
ClirlBliBii  BBpn  iniii*  ol  'I  Iimobi  I  Iml* 
li*4'y,  Wrilli'ii  hy  lfofi«nif  A  iibw  nil* 
tiiin,  ilrUiliml  fiom  hiB  wortiB,  Itfnro, 
:iB.  All. 

riABBlIAf.  ilTBBBlVBII, 

HofiloKtl*  <|ii»  wBBlBni  omitU,  ntim 
Vntnriiiii  fliBiiiiriBf|i*ortiiii  A*  liolo*,  no« 
|»*r*iil«*B  rixgirMiiBB  VII,  Bil  o|Hiiii«miiii 
•B*in|*lBriiirfi  n*l«  oi  r«i*'ii*oiif  n»isir*onBl 

niAlB  illiiBtiBVif  |iln|i*MM«fiiiii  irnyiiM  iii« 

nolingil  K.  P,  It,  Ilf  nil- k.  Ai'ioifiinl 
BBi^BiplB  *■  VBimiBln  hi  I**  *11  inn,  i|iiBrii 
roiitliM  t  rililMi f  ,  O,  A  KiOir<l*,ll  i«Mirii 
Tfh  I  nil  fh'hollB  MHiirn,  it  in.lm  IHm* 
Alt m  it,  lt«iriM>il«  III  1  boIb,  Mbo  4.1  lr«^ 
IbIb. 

noT'Oiv, 

llorm  IliiiBniih  •  ^  or,  Ktinllnt  In 
AnrnnI  HiiMbIi  Ifuiory,  Ny  J*Ait$ 
llti|h*B,  Bill,  Wro.  I  Kb,  Tin*  B*i'onil 
foltiWM'  no«ii)«flBrB  llm  liMofy  of  thn 
HiiIibIi  ChtnnliBNi. 

Tim  IliBlory  Bo«f  AiilO|tiMl«B  of  llin 
town  of  N  WBrh,  Ih*  KnlnnnnBl*r  i4  lh« 

MooiaiiB  4  |nl«KBfi*f«*<l  •illi  l/hnfrB|r*«|« 

I  bI  Bknli'h**  Binl  |»*/llf  f**B  #A  44/111*  (4 
Ih*  pr  iMfiiHil  fninill**,  ninf  |  I'/IobbIv 
niol/*l  l•hnll  •till  BiiNinroigB,  Ity  W, 
fln.'kinB  >n,  Kb4|,  onn  of  nU  MB|  *iy*B 
JiibIi4'4b  III*  1*4*4*  ho  111*  4  4/0 111 i*«  of 
NoH  4•ffh4lll,  lAMr.«Aii  htU  ill#  XI  4,1*1*. 
roywl  X 1  3*, 

Mm  lliB<4#ff  rX  Ihn  Bioh  ii*  fi/noiBiiX 
fh/iiiii^h  of  l/iifrlrlK*,  r/iiiiniolng  lo/plnt 
4/f  loi*r*Biiny  i/oMln  ihn'Of*  *iii*  Abi;, 
•ith  111****.  Ky  dt'tffgm  IC*4|h/  I  A, AC 

Binl  'f  h'4ir»BB  Horry  Hii  im*.  •*•/,  'Id"#  h*!-, 
A  Irrt4<f  iM'40/Mnt  iX  Ihn  <rii>M  inf  I  of 
Ihn  f'rty  of  fB/rnhm.  fly  I  ft  fi  *  ioIb, 

K,llhA  *mli*fliBO*4l  oHh  tovB,  hB#^  H* 

Up.  Hurn' t*a  1 1 iBl/iry  rX  hi* //•o  roMnn, 

A  !>«•  nilii|44M,  4  BiXt.  hB4/,  X'l,  4*, 

MIBI'BI.I.ABBOOB. 

Tim  foorlh  nnmh*t  /X  Ih*  mrtmA 
nrXii'i**  rX  If/*  f  4,#r/  BprmXnrrf  A 

•  MminriTf  l'h«loB4*|/hi«  nl  Bmf  mmonriMi- 
io  *1  M  B#'*ll*ny,  I «,  A»f, 

l*rti*r*on  Ihn  l/nin/iiBimn,  ffiHy,  *nX 
A/I BBiAng**  iX  h.nrtf  ll"l«H|  t  •XXrnBB/X 
to  h*nXB  of  fBiolltn*,  Ih*  m»ft*4  iMfflnnM, 
Ihn  Irmnr  fX  hAlorOf  thn  *f«ohiif|  *n4  Ihn 
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Li$t  of  Worki  recently  PnblUhed, 


Chriftian.  With  a  beautiful  front  spiece. 
foo!»cap  8vo.  6i. 

The  Fables  of  i£top  and  Others,  with 
the  adJitional  wuod-cut  1'he  work 
4X>ntains  188  designs  of  fables,  and  137 
curious  taiUpieces,  engraved  on  wo<mI 

Thomas  Uewiek.  Imperial  paper, 
]l.  1  Is.  fnl. ;  royal  paper,  ll.  Is.;  demy 
psper,  I.Ss.  iHjartJi. 

'Fne  Mivellancous  Works,  in  prose 
and  vtTM:,  of  George  Hardin^e,  Ksq.  M.A. 
F.K  S.  F.S.A.  &c.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  a 
portrait,  ‘21.  ‘is 

AmiaU  of  Parisian  Typography  ;  con¬ 
taining  an  ttrciHint  of  'he  eartitrst  typo¬ 
graphical  i>tai>iishan-nis ;  und  notices 
ami  illiutiatiouii  u<  ih  *  iiiu»t  leinarkaolc 
ptiMlnctiouH  ol  the  I’ui  isniii  Gutlnr  pie»». 
C'oilipdid  prineipaliy  to  »iuia  its  general 
cbaiaeter,  and  its  partieular  iiiUnenci* 
u|Xin  the  early  K.iiglish  pr(>>.  by  the 
Hrv.  Wiiltatii  Park  Gretwcll.  8ro.  14». 
large  pniM-r,  11  1 

A  I><'lei;re  of  J)r.  JonNthaii  Swift, 
dranut  .St.  Patiick’.^,  in  ausner  to  certain 
obHervntion>  on  his  life  .ind  writings  in 
the  33d  iiniiitHr  of  the  Kdiiiburgli  Re¬ 
view.  bvo.  3s. 

A  Lttlrr  to  his  Muji  sty’v  Slu  riff  De- 
putiei»  in  Scotlniid,  rccomin>  ii<l  ng  the 
rstnhhsliineiit  of  four  imtional  asylums 
for  the  reception  of  criminal  us  well  as 
pauper  lunatics.  Hy  Andrew  Duncan, 
sen.  M.D.  3s. 

miLOLOCY. 

The  Kltments  of  Hebrew  Grammar; 
to  which  is  prefixed  n  dis'^ertation  on 
the  two  u'.oiles  of  reading,  with  or  with¬ 
out  points,  lly  Cnaries  Wilson,  D.D. 
late  professor  of  Church  History  in  the 
Hniveisity  of  St.  Andrews.  Fourth 
idition,i>vo.  lOs. 6d. iKOirds. 

rotTSY. 

Xinienes,  the  Wreath,  and  other 
Poem*.  By  J.  W.  PolHlori,  M.D.  8vo,  8s. 

Duroveruum  ;  or.  Sketches  Historical 
and  Descriptive  of  Canterbury;  with 
other  poems.  By  Arthur  Brooke*,  Esq. 
f  )ol!>cap  8vu.  7s.  boards. 

The  Sei'ond  Pari  of  Messiah,  in  twenty 
four  books.  By^osepb  Cottle,  fcap.  6vo. 
6s. 


rOLITICAL. 

The  Soul  of  Mr.  Pitt;  dtvelo^i^ 
that  by  giving  the  fiioded  propriaiir  I 
the  permissive  faculty  of  claiinii^4i.  i 
bentnre>,  transferable  to  the  bcarv  j 
eight!  ep  millions  of  taxes  may  be  takfs  ^ 
off.  and  lire  three  {ler  cent,  consols  ^ 
constantly  above  1001.  Is.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Eiq. 
M.P.  From  John  Ireland,  D.D.  fig. 
merly  vicar  of  Croydon,  uow  deaa  if 
Westminster,  8vo.  Is. 

Rctnarks  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Prm 
in  Great  Britain;  together  withobsmi. 
t';on«  on  the  lave  trials  of  W.tsoa, 
Hone,  Acc. ;  traiislateil  from  the  Geroai 
of  llie  ciht>rated  F.  Gent/,  auiic  cows, 
sellor  to  the  Kmpei or  of  Germany,  ss4 
author  ot  the  Balance  ot  I'ower  in  ks- 
lope,  6(,c.  Acc.  8vo.  4s. 

TIUOLOCY. 

Plain  and  Practical  Sermons.  Bj 
the  Rev.  John  Buuditr,  M  A. ;  vicar  if 
St.  .MaryN,  Warwick,  and  domntic 
chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  EsrlH 
Warwick,  8vo.  9s.  Iwianls. 

Seriiions  on  th<‘  Parables  and  Mirsdw 
of  Jt'sus  Christ.  By  iMlwartl  Willisi 
Orinfu'ld,  M.  A.  ;  minister  of  Lasn 
Chapel,  Bath  ;  8vo.  I  Os. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Scheme  of  Hs* 
man  Redemption,  as  developed  ia  Ik 
loiw  and  in  the  Go»pel.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Leveson  H.iniiitnn,  B.  A.  late  4 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  8vo.  12s. 

Some  Thoughts  citnceriiing  a  Propw 
Method  of  Studying  Divinity.  By  Wil- 
liuin  Wotton,  D.D.  A  new  editioa, 
with  notes,  8vo.  3s.  sewed. 

A  Sirmon  delivered  in  St.  EooeliH 
Churrii,  Glasgow,  on  Sunday  Nov.  9, 
on  the  death  of  her  late  majesty  Qosm 
Charlotte.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor, 
jui).  D.D.  Is.  6d. 

TaAVlI.S  ANBTOFOCaAraT. 

A  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  sJ 
Sicily,  tending  to  illustrate  some  dti* 
tricts  which  have  not  b«cn  descriksi 
by  Mr.  Eustace  in  his  Classical  Toar. 
By  Sir  R.  Colt  lloare,  Bart,  Alo.  Bl.  9 


I 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  readily  comply  with  a  requ.'’st  made  to  lu  from  a  highly  respectable  qoarlki 
in  disclaiming  any  referrnee  in  the  paragraph  at  p.  539  of  our  Sixth  Volomk 
beginning  with  *  Coder  this  head,*  Aic.  to  any  individual  connected  with  the  recsk 
scersMon  iroin  the  Establishment.  It  would  give  us  pain  to  imagine  that  those  tf* 
marks  wetc  so  applied  by  the  generality  of  our  readers. 


